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THE RIGHi iiyddtAABLE 



PHtLtP ijj/^ bp CHESTERFIELD. 



THAT I presume to dedicate the first vo- 
lume of THE WORLD to your Lordship, will I hope be 
forgiven me. It is not enough that I can flatter my- 
self with ha^ng bteqi firoquently honQured with your 




hop< 
readers. 

If it should be expected upon this occasion, that 
I should point out which papers are your Lordship's^ 
^^ which my own, I must beg to be excused ; fop 
^hile, like the Cuckow in the fable, I am mixing my 
^ote with the Nightingale's, I cannot resist the vanity 
of crying out, " How sweetly we birds sing !" 

If I knew of any great or amiable qualification 
that your Lordship did not really possess, I would 
(according to the usual custom of dedications) bestow 
it freely : but still I am otherwise msttwcXfcd^ 1 ^K^U. 
^t satis£ed with paying my mo^ ^ta.XfcloX ^Ou\^^< 



BSDICATIOV. 

Mgments ta your Lm'dship, imd with subscribio; 
myselfa 

Your Lordship's 

Obliged and 

Most obediert Servant) 

ADAM FITZ-ADAM^ 
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EDWARD MOORE, Esc^ 



THE subject of these memoirs was distinguished 
fcrthe elegance of his person; the brilliancy of 
his mental endowments; and for these productions 
^hich they enabled him to produce ; and which at 
this moment rank high in the estimation of such, who 
prefer the steiiing of wit, satire, and invention, where 
^hey find it enriching the page, sacred to virtue and 
piorality ; where the rational amusement of the adult 
IS considered, and where the dearest interests of the 
rising generation are ensured. 

Our hero, it report errs not, passed some of his 
early years behind the counter ; but his choice by no 
ineans taking to muslins and cambricks ; and perhaps 
no adept in that kind of small talk, which forms the 
chief qualification of those who vend them, he resign- 
ed the ell and the yard, and took up the quill ; which 
lie held with credit to himself, and advantage to so- 
ciety. 

While very young, Mr. Moore became enamoured 
with Miss Hamilton, whose father filled the office of 
table-decker to the princesses ; in a little time they 
'Were unUedf and it was generally a\\ovi^\Xv%X^^«. 
pair never appeared at the altar o£ H^xftfcii% 
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Death, who puts in his claim, regardless of the hou 
of human existence, its blessings, or its ties, sufferet 
not this victim to witness many years of wedded feli 
city ; a few only were elapsed when he took an eterna 
leave of a young and beautifiil partner, whom he lef 
with one pledge of their mutal affection, the image o 
bis father. 

Mrs. Moore is at this time employed about the 
Queen's person at St. James's ; her son died abroac 
in his eighteenth year; and thus may be saiti to have 
resembled his father in fate as well as form. 

Mrs. Duck, a maiden lady, daugliter to the Rev, 
Mr. Duck, patronized by Queen Caroline, who no^ 
resides at Kew, house-keeper to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, was the intimate friend and 
Companion of Miss Hamilton at the time of her mar- 
riage. In several poetical eflfusions Miss H. had dis- 
played an elegance of mind and talent, which called 
the admiration of the polite circles where she was 
well known, and as well respected. One of these, 
entitled * Miss Jenny to Miss Duck,' printed fiom a 
copy given by the author to a friend, we lay before th^ 
readtr. 

MISS jENirr ro miss buck. 

I. 

Would you think it, my Duck, for the fault I will own,. 
Your Jenny at last is quite covetous grown ; 
For millions if fortune would lavishly pour, 
I still should be wretched, if I had not More. 

U. 

Xs K*y s-s I am, could I spend half my days 
In dances, and operas, ridottos aivd pVa.^^, 
Her fsLte your poor Jenny w'it\i tews vao^Qi dA.\i\ott, . . 
for alsLs ! my poor girl, -wViit -wew t3aft*fc VixVo>3X^ovi 
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III. 

Tis the sarnie thing with pleasures, with monej, and in«|» 
And I think I shall never be happy again. 
I have danglers and orators, and lovers goodstore. 
And yet. like true woman, I still sigh for Mors. 

IV. 

Mimma, she cries, Jenny, why all this ado, 
You may have a husband, you know, child, or two ; 
But I pouted and whimper'd, and fretted and swore. 
That I would not have one, if I could not have More. 

V. 

The' the fools I despise, should censure my fame« 

Yet 1 am as wise as some fools I could name ; 

I but worship the idol which others adore. 

For they that have husbands would gladly have If orb. 

VI. 

Now in spite of this craving I vow and protest. 
That avarice never had place in my breast ; 
I swear I'd not envy the miser his store, 
If I had^but enough for myself and one Mors. 

VII. 

You will wonder, dear Duck, who this charmer can b9, 
Whose merit could boast such a conquest as me ; 
But you shan't know his name, tho' I told you before. 
It begins with an M. and I durstn't say More. 

As a poetical and prose-writer, Mr. Moore is equal- 
ly worthy of our wannest encomiums* His tragedy 
of the Gamester is an offering to nature, and a lesson 
to the unguarded. A love of play involves every no- 
bler faculty, and destroys every domestic comiort ; a 
4ruth forceful]/ exemplified in t.h\!&.vm\^t^«siye draman 
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Inhere the man of virtue, the affectionate husband, the 
tender father, and the worthy brother, becomes lost to 
himself, by indulging a propensity which leads from 
crime to suicide. 

It has been said, that Mr. Moore was assisted in 
his Gamester by his lady ; but we are well assured 
that all the aid she gave him was in a song, of which, 
having lost the copy, it is here given from memory. 

When Damon languished at my feet, 

And 1 believ'd him true. 
The moments of delight how sweet, 

Yet ah ! how swift they f!ew. 
The sunny hill, the flowery vale, 

The gaixlen, and the grove, 
Have listened to his artful tale. 

And vows of endless tbve. 

The conquest gain'd, he left his prize« 

And left her to complain, 
To talk of joys with weeping eyes, 

And measure time by pain j 
Vet heav'n will take the mourner's part. 

In pity to despair. 
And the last sigh that rends her heart. 

Shall waft tho spirit there ! 

The Gamester is written in animated prose, which 
is surely much better caculated than blank verse to 
produce effect, and give Nature to a tale of woe. It 
was first performed at Drury-Lane Theatre in 1753 ; 
but, notwithstanding its strong recommendations in 
respect to fable, plot, and character, it was not, for 
reasons disgraceful to that day, received with a gene- 
ral welcome : to the honour of the present, however, 
it ranks as a favourite. 

Besifdes this tragedy, Mr. Moore was the author of 
^wo comedies s one entitled Gil Bias, taken from the 
S^jy ofAwfotsL, in the Spvniaki iv>^c\ %A v\i^ TvsiT(>ft^ 
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Dd ^hich was first acted at Drury-Lane in IT5 1 ; the 
ther, The Foundling, brought out at the same Thea* 
re three years before* 

Hud our Author produced only his Gamester, and 
is Fables for the Female Sex, his literary fame would 
ave been established. His Female Seducers, and 
Iparrow and Dove, are not inferior to the best of Gay 'a 
dmirable fictions. 

In the year 1763, Mr* Moore commenced a weeklf 
liscellaneous^puper, entitled the would, by Adam 
*itz-Adani, in which undertaking he was assisted by 
iord Chesterfield*, H. Walpole, D. Bellamy, and 
thers. This work was afterwards published i)f four 
olumes a little before his death, which was suddei^ 
nd happened on the 2Bth of February^ 1757* 

* Lord Chesteirfield'f papers are distinguished by four ▲•« 

Kicks. 
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No. I. THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1753. 

Nihil dulcius est, bene quam munita tcnerc 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena : 
Despicere unde queas alios, passlmque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quaerere vita. 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti prxstante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri, 

LUCRET. 

" AT the village of Aronche, in the province of 
^stremadura (says an old Spanish author) lived Gon- 
iles de Castro, v\^ho from the age of twelve to fifty- 
vo was deaf, dumb and blind. His cheerful submis- 
ion lo so deplorable a misfortune, and the misfortune 
self, so endeared him to the village, that to worship 
^e Holy Virgin, and to love and serve Gonzales, were 
onsideredas duties of the same importance; and to 
eglect the latter was to offend the former. 

" It happened one day, as he was sitting at his 
oor, and offenng up his mental prayers to St. Jago, 
lathe found himself, on a sudden, restored to all the 
rivileges be had lost. The news ran quickly through 
le village, and old and young, rich and poor, the busy 
nd the idle thronged round him with congratulations. 

" But, as if the blessings of this life were only giv- 
n us for afilictions, he began in a few weeks to lose 
le relish of his enjoyments, and torc^mt^X-Vi^fc^^j*- 
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session of those faculties, which served only to disc< 
ver to him the follies and disorders of his neighbour 
ftnd to teach him that the intent of speech was tc 
often to deceive. 

" Though the inhabitants of Aronchc were as h 
nest as other villagers, yet Gonzales, who had forro< 
his ideas of men and things, from their nature ai 
uses, grew offended at their manners. He saw tl 
avarice of the age, the prodigality of youth, the qua 
rels of brothers, the treachery of friends, the frauds 
lovers, the insolence of the rich, the knavery oft! 
poor, and the depravity of all. These, as he saw ai 
heard, he spoke of with complaint; and endeavour 
by the gentlest admonitions to ex^cite men to goo 



ness." 
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From this place the story is torn out to the la 
paragraph, which says, ^' That he lived to. a comfo; 
al^le old age, despised and hated by his neighbours f 
pretending to be wiser and better than themselve 
and tliat he breathed out his soul in these memorat 
words : " That he who would enjoy many fiienc 
and live happy in the world, should.be deaf, dumb, a 
blind to the follies and vice^ oi It^" 

If candour, humility, and an earnest desire of i 
struction and amendment, were. not the distinguis 
ing characteristics of the present times, this sim] 
story had silepccd me as an author* But wjben ev< 
day's experience shews me, that our ypung gent 
men of fashion are lamenting at every tavern.the.fr; 
ties of their natures, and confessing to one anotl 
wfiose daughters they have ruined, and whose wi^ 
tbey have corrupted ; not by way of bpUdting^ as so] 
hay]^ ignor^tly imagined, but to be reproved a 
amc|nded by th^ir pe^itential companions: whei 
observe too, from an alm^o^t blaipe^ible degree of n 
4e8tj, th^y accuse thepi9ely€;9 of more vices than tl 
ki^ye am^iiutiom^to.«QnamV I »xa led by a kind 



[faipiilse to this w6A ; Which is, inVteea, to'lifc ajjtifillc 
t^etooaitory for the re^l frailties of those young g6h-^ 
fcfcmen, in order to relieire them from the uecdsiAty 
of such private confessions. 

The present titnes are no Wss favotii'abie to iHe in 
another very material circumstance. It was the opi- 
nion of our ancestors, That there are few things more 
difiicult, or that required greater skill and address, 
than the speaking properly of one's self.. ..But if by 
speaking properly be meant speaking successfully, the 
art is now as well known among us as thatof prhuing, 
or of making gun-powder. 

Whoever is acquainted with the writings of those 
eminent practitioners in physic, who make their ap- 
pearance either in hand-bills, or in the weekly or daily 
papers, will see clearly that there is a certain and in- 
variable method of speaking of one's self to every bo- 
dy's satisfaction. I shall tiierefore introduce my ow!i 
importance to the public, as near as I can, in the man- 
ner and Words of those gentlemen ; not doubting of 
the same credit, and the same advantages. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To be spoke with every Thursday, at Tully's Head, 

ifi Pall-Mall, Adatn Fitz-x\dam; who, after forty 

years travel through all the parts of the known and 

lAiknowti world; after having investigated all the 

Mertdes, a:eqtiired all languages, and entered into 

the ideepfest recesses of nature and the passions, ii^, at 

fast, for the emolument and gl6ry of his native cpun* 

fry, returned to England, where he undertakes to curfe 

all the diseases of the human mind. He cures lying, 

cheating, swearing, drinking, gaming, avarice, and 

ambition in the men; and envy, slander, coquetry, 

prudery, vanity, wantonness, and inconstancy in the 

1iroBfies>« He undertakes, by a safe, ^^asi^TvX.^ >MjaL 
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Speedy method) to get husbands for young maids, i 
good-humour for old ones* He instructs wives, 
the easiest and newest fashion, in the art of pics 
and widows in the art of mouming. He gives 
mon sense to philosophers, candour to dispuU 
modesty to critics, decency to men of fashion, 
frugality to tradesmen. For farther paiaiculars 
quire at the place above-mentioned, or of any of 
kings and princes in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Ai 
rica. 

N. B. The doctor performs his operations by Icnirij 
tives and alteratives; never applying corrosives but 
when inveterate ill habits have rendered gentler mc^ 
tliods ineffectual. 

Having thus satisfied t' e public of my amazlnij; 
abilities, and having, no doubt, raised its curiosity to 
an cztraordinaiy height, I shall descend, all at oncet 
from my Doctorial dignity, to address myself to my 
readers as the author of a weekly paper of amuse- 
ment, called The World. 

My design in this paper is to ridicule, with novelty 
and good-humour, the fashions, follies, vices, and ab- 
surdities of that pait of the humcn species which 
calls itself the World ; and to trace it through all its 
business, pleasures, and amusements. But though 
my subjects will chiefly conBne me to the town, I do 
not mean never to make excursions into the country; 
on the contrary, when the profits of these lucubrations 
shall have enabled me to set up a one-horse chair, I 
shall take frequent occasions of inviting my reader to 
a seat in it, and of driving him to scenes of pure air, 
tranquillity, and innocence, from smoke, hurry, and 
intrigue. 

There are only two subjects which, as matters 
stand at present, I shall absolutely disclaim touching 
ttpon ; and these are religion aud politics. The for- 



^ 



Iteaer of them seems to be so univeniAji^pmGtisedy audi 
^he latter so generally upderAtood, tbati to eofcrce thi^ 
^^ne, or to e^p^in the other, would fc^ U>,olfetid tho 
^ ivhole body of n>y readers. To say trutli) L b^ri^ ^(h 
''■ lious reasons for avoiding the first of thes^subjficts^ 
^ A weak jidvocate may ruin a good cause : and if re- 
' ligion can b^ defended by no better a^^meats than 

- some I have lately seen in the public papers and ma- 
'■ gazines, the wisest way is to say. nothing about it« In 

relation to politics I shall only observe, that the mi- 

- nister is not yet so thoroughly acquainted with my: 

- abilities aft to trust me with hi^ secrets. l|he moment 

- he throws aside his reserve} I shall throw, aside mine» 
and majke the public as wise as myspl^ 

My readers will, I hope, expuse me, if herea{);ei> 

' they should find i^e very sparing of mottos to. thesa 

essays« I Hnow. very well that a. little Latin or GreeJi 

- to those who understand no language but Englishf is. 
both satisfactory and entertaining: it gives. an air<o£ 
dignity to a paper, and is a convincing proof that the 
author is a person of profound learning and erudition* 
But in the opinion of those who are in the secret of 
Such mottos, the custom is, as Shakspeare says, "more 
honoured in the breach than the observance ;" a motto 
being generally chosen after the essay is.wiutten, and 
hardly ever having affinity to it through two pages to- 
other* But the truth is, 1 have a stronger reason for 
declining this customs it isi that the follies I intend! 
frequently to treat o^ and the characters I shall from< 
tinie to .tinne exhibit to tfif, readers, willbesucliasttiQ: 
Oreeks^and Ron^eins were entirely unacqua,inted with« 

I.t may perhaps be expected) before li dismiss thisi^ 
paper, that I should take a little notice otmy ingenipuft^ 
brotlier authors, who are obliging the public with.their 
daily apd peiiodical labours«i Witb all these gently 
men I desire to. live in peace, fricffidship, and goodt 
mjffbbQurhofiiif or if apj. onef(;)£i^ttm.*s^i^^'^:^s^ • 

b2 
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per to declare war against me unprovoked, 
will not insist upon my taking farther noti 
than only to say^ as the old serjeanl did to 
who was beating him, ^^ I beseech your I 
to hurt yourself." 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE V\ 

WHEREAS it is expected that the tith 
per will occasion certain quips, cranks, ai 
at the Bedford and other coffee-houses in 
this is therefore to give notice, that the w( 
c 9ad world;M vain world^ui dull world.* 
world,.,a trifling world.,Mn ignorant world 
world ;-mOr that, / hate the world,.,am w 
vforld„,nck of the worldy or phrases to th 
feet, applied to this Paper, shall be voted, 
hear them, to be without wit, humour, or 
and to be treated accordingly. 



No. II. THURSDAY, JANUARli 

IT is an observation of Lord Bacon, 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, and the Younger 
scarce lasted to this day, or at least not s< 
bad notJbeen joined with some vanity and 
themselves ; for boasting (continues that g 
seems to be like varnish, that not only r 
abine, but last.*' 

How greatly are the modems obliged t 
con for giving another reason for the snc 
ancients, than superiority of merit ! These 
kave taken care, it seemsi to lay on theic 



extremely thick, that common wood has bech mi§^- 
ten for ebony) and ebony for enamel. 

But if the ancients owe all their reputation to thdr 
skill in varnishing, as no doubt they do, it appears very 
wonderful, that while the art remains, it should be so 
totally neglected by modern authors ; especially when 
they experience every day, that for want of this cover- 
ing, the critics, in the shape of worms, have eat into 
their wood, and crumbled it to powder. 

But to treat thi^ matter plainly, and without afigure^ 
it is most certainly owing to the bashfulness of the 
modems that their works are not held in higher esti- 
mation than those of the ancients. And this, I think» 
will be as apparent as any other truth, if we consider 
for a moment the nature and office of the people call- 
ed Critics. It is the nature of these people to be 
exceedingly dull ; and it is their office to pronounce 
decisively upon the merit and demerit of all works 
whatsoever. Thus, chusing themselves into the ssdd 
office, and happening to set out without taste, talents, 
or judgment, they have no way of guessing at the ex- 
cellency of an author, but from what the said author 
has been graciously pleased to say of it himself: and 
as most of the moderns are afraid of communicating 
to the public all that passes in their hearts on that 
subject, the critics, mistaking their reserve for a con- 
fession of weakness, have pronounced sentence upon 
their works,...That they are good for nothing. Nor 
is it matter of wonder that they proceed in this me- 
thod ; for by what rule of reason should a man expect 
the good word of another, who has nothing to say in 
favour of himself? 

To avoid therefore the censure of the critics, and 
to engage their approbation, I take this early epportu- 
nity of assuring them,that I have the pleasure of stand- 
ing extremely high in my own opinion ; and if I do not 
think pix>per to say with Horace^ 



SnHimi feriam sidera vertice. 
or with Ovid) 

Jamque opus incepi, quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignes. 
Nee potent ferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas. 

it isi because I chuse to'temper vanity vrith hutDilitf;.^ 
having sometimes found that a roan may be too arn>- . 
gant as well as too humble ; though it must always 
be acknowledged that in affairs of enterprize, which 
require^ strength, genius, or activity, assurance wiD 
succeed where modesty will fail* 

To set forth the utility of blending these two viiw 
tues, and to exemplify in a particular instance the su« 
periority of assurance, as I btrgan my first paper with 
a tale, I shall end this with a fable. 

Modesty, the daughter of Knowledge, and Assu- 
rance, the oiTspring of Ignorance, met accidentally 
upon the road ; and as both had a long way to go, 
and had experienced from former hardships that they 
were alike unqualified to pursue their journey alone, 
they agreed, notwithstanding the opposition in tlieir 
natures, to lay aside all animosities,. and, for their mu- 
tual advantage, to travel together. It was in a coun- 
try where there were no inns for entertainment ; so 
that to their address, and to the hospitality of the in- 
habitanta) they were continually to be obliged for pro- 
vnion and lodging. 

Afisurance had never failed getting admittance to 
the houses of the great ; but it had frequently been 
her misfortune to be turned out of doors at a time 
vfhen she was promising herself an elegant enter- 
tamment^ or a bed of down to rest upon: Modesty 
had been excluded from all such houses, and compell- 
ed to take slielter in the cottages of the poor; where, 
though she had leave to continue as long as she pleas- 
ed^ a truss of straw had been Taet \i«vx^\b^^ w\i\QQU 
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'the coarsest provision her constant repast. But as 
>th, by this accidental meeting, were become friends 
k1 fellow-travellers, they entertained hopes of assist- 
ig each other, and of shortening the way by dividing 
le cares of it. 

Assurance, who was dressed ligfitly in a summer 
ilk and short petticoats, and who had something com- 
oanding in her voice and presence, found the same 
asy access as before to the castles and palaces upon 
he way ; while Modesty who followed her in a rus- 
iet gown, speaking low, and casting her eyes upon the 
ground, was, as usual, pushed back by the porter at 
►he gate, until intix)duced by her conf*panion ; whose 
Tashionable appearance and familiar address got ad* 
mission for both* 

And now, by the endeavours of each to support the 
other, their difficulties vanished, and they saw them- 
selves the favourites of all companies, and the parties 
of their pleasures, festivals, and amusements. The 
sallies of Assurance were continually checked by the. 
delicacy of Modesty; and the blushes of Modesty 
vere frequently relieved by the vivacity of Assurance; 
who, though she was sometimes detected at her old 
pranks, which always put her companion out of coun- 
tenance, was yet so awed by her presence, as to stop 
short of offence. 

Thus in the company of Modesty, Assurance gain- 
ed that reception and esteem which she had vainly 
hoped for in her absence ; while Modesty, by means 
of her new acquaintance, kept the best company, 
feasted upon delicacies, and slept in the chambers of 
st^te. Assurance indeed, had in one particular th« 
ascendency over her companion ; for if any one asked 
Modesty whose daughter she was, she blushed and 
made no answer ; while Assurance took the advantage 
of her silence, and imposed herself upon the world ai 
Ihe of&pring of Knowledge. 
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Iq this niMUior did the traTcUers porsoe dMif j 
n&y; Assurance taking the lead through the f 
towns and cities, and apologizing for the nlsticHf 
her cotnpanion; while Medcsty went foremost tl 
the villages and hamlets, and excused the odd bd 
•viour of Assurance, by presenting her as a courtier. 

It happened one day, after having measured a 
dious length of road, that they carae to a nafrtm 
ver, which by a hasty swell had washed away tM 
bridge that was built over it. A** they stood upcm tl 
bank) casting their eyes upon the opposite shoilB 
they saw at a little distance a magniiiccnt castle, a 
« crowd of people inviting them to come over. A! 
surance, who stopped at nothing, throwing asitlc tf 
covering from her limbs, plunged almost naked W 
the stream, and swam safely to the other side. M< 
desty offended at the indecency of her compatnd 
and diffident of her own strength, would have dediw 
the danger; bnt being urged by Assurtince and del 
dcd for her cowardice by the people on the otheirsi<i 
•he unfortunately ventured beyond her depthj ai 
oppressed by her fears, as well as entangled by I 
cloaths, which were bound tightly abmit her, imn 
diately disappeared, and was driven by the curre 
none knows whither. It is said, indeed, that aire n 
afterwards taken up alive by a fislierman upofi t 
English coast, and that shortly she will be brought 
the metropolis, and shewn to the curious of bbth fcea 
with the surprising Oronuto Savage, and the wond 
ful Panthei^-Mare. 

Assurance, not in the least daunted, porSued 1 
journey alone ; and though not altogether as succe 
fully as with her companion, yet having learned in p 
ticular companies, and upon particular occasions^ 
assume the air and manner of Modesty, she was 
o^ived kindly at every house; and at last arriving 
the end of her travels, she became a vary ^reat la( 
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IF I hs^d an inclination and ability to do the^ 
ileal thing upon earth to the man I hated, I \70uld 
bim under the necessity of borrowing money of a 
3d. 

ou are to. know. Sir, that I am curate of a part&h 
lin ten miles of town,.at forty pounds per annum ; 
I jBisa fiye-and-thirty years old, and that I have a 
land twx> children* My father, who was a clergy- 
V of some note in the country, unfortunately died 
1 after I came from college, and left me master 
Qventeen iktuidred pounds. With this sum, whicb* 
lought a very great one, I came up to town,. took, 
jrings r in Lieicester^Fields, put a narrow lace upon> 
5xQc]^% learned to dance of Denoyer, bought ray> 
Bs of TuU, my sword of Becket, my hat of Wag- 
i and my snuff-box of Deard. In slion, I entered 
Kliie spirit of taste, and was looked upon as a fashi^ 
ble young fellow. I do not mean that I was really 
according to the town, acceptation of the term; 
I hod as great an aversion to infidelity, libertinism, 
ttiogf' aod drunkenness, aathe most unfashionable 
Q;^live. All that my enemies, or, what is more» 
that my friends can say against me, is, that in my^ 
iftSiI had rather imitated the coxcomb than the 
yeo^ t^l|l I pre&ipredgoQd company u>Yefliid»^t}a» 
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Others; that I liked a dinner at a tavern better 
one at a private house ; that I was oftener at the 
than at evening prayers; that I usually wentl 
the play to the tavern again ; and that in five y 
time I spent every shilling of my fortune. 1 
may also add, if they please, as the climax of my 
lies, that when I was worth nothing myself, 1 mai 
the most amiable woman in the world without a; 
ny to her fortune, only because we loved each o 
to distraction, and were miserable asunder. 

To the whole of this charge I plead guilty; 
have most heartily repented of every article of it 
cept the last ; I am indeed a little apprehensive 
my wife is my predominant passion, and that 1 1 
carry it with me to the grave. 

I had contracted an intimacy at college wit 
young fellow, whose taste, age, and inclinations \ 
exactly suited to my own. Nor did this intimacy 
with our studies ; we renewed it in town ; and as 
fortunes were pretty equal, and both of us our 
masters, we lodged in the same house, dressed in 
same manner, followed the same diversions, spen 
we had, and were ruined together. My friend, wl 
genius was more enterprising than mine, steered 
course to the West Indies, while I entered into 1 
orders at lK)me, and was ordained to the curacy ab 
mentioned. 

At the end of two years I married, as I told 
before ; and being a wit as well as a pai'son, I ir 
a shift by pamplets, poems, sermons, and surp 
fees, to encrcase my income to aboiH a hundn 
year. 

I think I shall pay a compliment to my wife's i 
nomy, when I assure you, that notwithstanding 
narrowness of our fortune, we did not run out ab 
ten pounds a year: for if it be considered that we 
iKXth been used to company and good living; that 
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:st part of our income was precarious, and coBse- 
Uly if we starved ourselves we were not sure of lay- 
up ; that as an author I was vain, and as a parson 
litious; always imagining that my wit would in- 
lice' me to the minister, or my orthodoxy to the 
lOp; and exclusive of these circumstances, if it 
ilso considered that we were generous in our na- 
:s, and charitable to the poor, it will be rather a, 
ider that we spent so little. 

t is now five years and a quarter since our marri- 
; in all which time I have been running in debt 
lout a possibility of helping it. Last Christmas I 
i a survey of my circumstances, and had the mor- 
ation to find that I was fifty one pounds fifteen 
lings worse than nothing. The uneasiness I felt 
n this discovery determined me to sit down and 
e a tragedy. I soon found a fable to my mind, 
was making a considerable progress in the work, 
n I received intelligence that my old friend and 
panion was just returned from Jamaica, where he 
married a planter's widow of immense fortune, 
2d her, iand farmed out the' estate she had left him 
wo thousand pounds a-year upon the exchange of 
Jon. 

rejoiced heartily at this news, and took the first 
rtunity of paying my congratulations upon so 
y an occasion. As I was dressed for this visit in 
clean canonicals, my friend, who, possibly, had 
ected the idea of a good living with a good cas- 
received me with the utmost complaisance aiwi 
•humour; and after having testified his joy at 
g me, desired to be informed of my fortuiie and 
rment. I gave him a particular account of all 
had happened to me since our separation ; and 
uded with a very blunt request, that he would 
me fifty guineas to pay my debts with, and to 
, I. c " 
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make me the happiest curate within the bills of 
tality. 

As there was something curious in my friend 
swer to this request, I shall give it to you woi 
word, as near as I can remember it; making 
whole speech in italics^ that my own interruj 
may not be mistaken. 

Fifty guineas I And so you have run yourself ii 

Jifty-two fiounds ten shillings! Within a very trifl< 

Jiy^ ayy I mean so. Fifty guineas is the sum you % 

<ind fierhaps you would think it hard if I refused le) 

it. I should indeed. / knew you would. Let r^ 

(going to the escritoire.) Can you change me ahm 

pound note ? Who I, Sir? You surprize me. - 

John I (enters John) get change for a hundred i 

note : I want to lend this gentleman some money. ,*A 

no<i no ; I shan*t want you (exit John.) I believe I 

forty guineas in my pocket. You may get the otht 

4i07newhere else, One^ two, three,„.Ay, there are 

forty guineas. And pray. Sir, when do you inte> 

pay me? I had rather be excused, Sir, from tj 

any; I did not expect to be so mortified. Extra^mg 

Sir, is the sure road to mortification, I must dealf 

ly with you* He that lends his money has a ri^ 

deal plainly. You began the world with about tvfo 

sand pounds in your /2ocA-e^....Seventeen hundred. 

And these seventeen hundred pounds, I think, lasted 

about five yeurs. True, Sir. Five time three at 

t€€n.;,Ay, you lived at the rate of about three hw 

and fifty pounds a year* After this, as you tell me \ 

self, you turned curate ; end because forty pounds a 

was an immense sum, you very prudently fell in lav 

married a beggar. Do you think. Sir, that if I he 

tended to marry a beggar, I should have spent my 

time as I did ? No, Sir ; I married a woman of for 

jpreat fortune ; and so might you*,*. What hindered 

J3ut I say nothing against -your mfe* I hofie 
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Tt both heartUy sorry that you ever saw one another*a 
bees. Are your children boys or girls ? Girls, Sir. 
ijnd I sufifiose I am to portion them ? But I must tell 
fou once for all^ Sir^ that this is the last sum you 
tmst extiectfrom, me, I have proportioned my expencea 
to my estate^ and will not be made uneasy by the extra- 
vagance of any man living, I have ttvo thousand a year^ 
and I spend ttvo thousand. If you have but forty f^ I see 
no occasion for your spending more than forty. I furue 
n sincere regard for you^ a?id I thi7ik my actions have 
iimved it; but a gentleman who knows you very well^ 
told me yesterday^ that you were an expensive^ thought- 
less^ extravagant youg fellow, 

I know not to what length my friend would have 
extended his harangue; but as I had ah'cady heaixl 
enough, I laid the forty guineas upon the table, and, 
like Lady- Townly in the play, taking a great gulp, 
and swallowing a wrong word or two, left the room 
without speaking a syllable. 

I have now laid aside my tragedy, and am writing 
a comedy called. The Friend. I do not know that I 
have wit enough for such a performance ; but if it be 
damned, it is no more than the author (though a par- 
son) will consent to be, if ever he makes a second at» 
tempt to borrow money of a friend. 

Your taking proper notice of this letter, will oblige 
Your humble servant and admirer, 

T.H. 

To gratify my correspondent,^ I have published his 
letter in the manner I received it. But I must en- 
treat, the next time I have the favour of hearing from 
him, that he will contrive to be a little more new in 
his subject : for I am fully persuaded, that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred, as well clergy as laity, who 
have borrowed money of their friends, have been 
treated exactly in the same manner. - 
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No, IV, THURSDAY, JANUARY 25, 

TO the entertainment of my fair readers, andtty 
recommend to them an old-fashioned virtue, CJ 
prudence, I shall devote this and a following p! 
If the story I am going to tell them should dcs 
their approbation they are to thank the husband 
Trifo from whom I had it ; and who are desirous, 
day, of being the readers of their own adventures. .?^ 

An eminent merchant in the city, whose realnam^ 
I shall conceal under that of Wilson, wasmarriedi 
a lady of considerable fortune and more merit. Tl 
lived happily together for some years, with nothing to'; 
disturb them but the want of children. The husbsuui| 
who saw himself richer every day, grew impatic^ 
for an heir : and as time rather lessened than increas- 
ed the hopes of onej he became by degrees indiffc^ 
cnt, and at last avei^s to his wife. This change io bis 
afifectton was the heaviest afiBiction to her ; yet so 
gentle was her disposition, that she reproached him 
only with her tears ; and seldom with those, but 
when upbraidings and ill-usage made her unable to 
restrain them. 

It is a maxim with some married philosophers, that 
the tears of a wife are apt to wash away pity from the 
heart of a husband. Mr. Wilson will pardon me if I 
rank him, at that time, among these philosophers. 
He had lately hired a lodging in the country, at a 
small distance from town, whither he usually retired 
in the evening,- to avoid (as he called it) the persecu- 
tions of his wife. 

In this cruel separation, and without complaint, sh« 
passed away a twelvemonth ; seldom seeing him but 
when business required his attendance at home, and 
never sleeping with him. At the end of which time, 
however, his behaviour, in appearance, grew kinder ; 
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her oftener, and began to speak to her with 
ess and compassion. 

morning, after he had taken an obliging lea 
to pass the day at his country lodging, sh^ 
visit to a friend at the other end of the town ; 
pplng in her way home at a thread-shop in a 
et near St. James's, she saw IVIr. Wilson cross- 
: way, and afterwards knocking at the door of 
sel house over against her, which was opened 
ervant in livery, and immediately shut, without 
. being spoken. As the manner of his entrance, 
;r not knowing he had an acquaintance in the 

a little alarmed her, she enquired of the shop- 
n if she knew the gentleman who lived in the 
Ite house. " You have just seen him go in, 
lam, replied the woman. His name is Robei^ts, 

a mighty good gentleman they say he is. His 
r^* At those words Mrs. Wilson changed co- 

and interrupting her " His ladys madam I 

.1 thought that Will you give me a glass 

vater ? This walk has so tired me, ...Pray give 

a glass of water I am quite faint with fa- 

ae«" The good woman of the siiop ran herself 
e water, and by the additional help of some harts- 
that was at hand, Mrs. Wilson became, in ap- 
ince, tolerably composed. She then looked over 
breads she wanted, and having desired a coach 
it be sent for, " I believe, said she, " you were 
itc frightened to see me looksopaie ; but I had 
Iked a great waVi and should certainly have 
ited if I had not stepped into your shop.. ..But 
a were talking of the gentleman over the way...I 
icied I knew him ; but his name is Roberts, you 
r« Is he a married man pray ?" " The happiest 
the world, madam (returned the thread-woman) 
is wonderfully fond of children, and lo his great 
^ his lady is now lying-in of her first child, which 

c 2 
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<< is to be chnstened this evening; and as fine a 
'* they say it is, as ever was seen." At this momei 
and as good fortune would have it^ for the saving i 
second dose of haitshom, the coach that was sent 
came to the door ; into which Mrs. Wilson imm( 
ately stepped, after hesitating as apology for the tixHjl 
she had given : and in which coach we shall leaii|| 
her to return home, in an agony of grief which hereclT 
has told me she was never able to describe. ; 

The readers of this little hisloiy have been inform- 
ed that Mr. Wilson had a country lodging, to which 
he was supposed to retire almost every evening since 
his disagreement with his wife ; but in fact, it was to 
his house near St. James's that he constantly went* 
He had indeed hired the lodgings above-mentioned) 
but from another motive than merely to shun his wife* 
The occasion was this. 

As he was sauntering one day through thebird-cagc 
walk in the park, he saw a young woman sitting a- 
lonc upon one of the benches, who, though plainly, 
was neatly dressed, ana whose air and maimer distin- 
guished her from the lower class of women. He 
drew nearer to her without being perceived, and saw 
in her countenance, which innocence and beauty 
adorned, the most composed melancholy that can be 
imagined. He stood looking at her for some time ; 
which she at last perceiving, started from her seat in 
some confusion, and enclcavoured to avoid him. The 
fear of losing her, gave him courage to sj)eak to her. 
He begged pardon for disturbing her, and excused 
his curiosity by her extreme beauty, and the melan- 
choly that was mixed with it- 
It is observed by a very wise author, whose name 
and book I forget, that a woman's heart is never so 
brim-full of affliction, but a little flattery will insinuate 
itself into a corner of it ; and as Wilson was a hand- 
some fellow^ with an easy address, the lady was soor 
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KTsuaded to replace herself upon the bench, and to 
flixi'it him at her side. Wilson, who was really heart- 
i.ruck, made her a thousand protestations of esteem 
nd friendship; conjuring her to tell him if his for- 
^ne or sei vices could contribute to her happiness^ 
nd vowing never to leave her, until she made him 
cquainted with the cause of her concern. 

Here a short pause ensued ; and after a deep sigh 
rid a stream of tears, the lady began thus : 

** If, sir, you are the gentleman your appearance 
^ speaks you to be, I shall thank Heaven that I have 
' found you. I arn the unfortunate widow of an offi- 
* cer that was killed at Dettiiigen. As he was only a 
^ lieutenant, and his commission all h's fortune, I 
•* married him against a mother's consent, for which 
" she has disclaimed me. How I loved him, or he 
'* me, as he is gone for ever h om me, I shall forbear 
** to mention, though I an^ unable to forget. At my 
" return to England (for I was the constant follower 
" of his fortunes) I obtained, with some difficulty, the * 
'' allowance of a subaltern's widow, and took lodgings 
*' at Chelsea. 

« In this retirement I wrote to my mother, ac- 
" quainting her with my loss imd poverty, and desir- 
*< ing her forgiveness for my disobedience ; but the 
" cruel answer I received from her determined me, 
" at all events, not to trouble her again. 

" I lived upon this slender allowance with all ima- 
" ginable thrift, till an old officer, a friend ofmyhus- 
" band, discovered me at church, and made me a vi- 
" sit. To this gentleman's bounty I have long been 
" indebted for an annuity of twenty pounds, iii quar- 
" terly payments. As he was punctual in these pay- 
" ments, which were always made me the morning 
" they became due, and yesterday being quarter-day, 
«< I wondered I neither saw him nor heard fi'om him. 
" Early this morning I waik^^d fcom C\\^\^^^ vo ^w- 
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<< quire for him at his lodgings in Pall-Mall ; bat hoi 
" shidl I tell you, sir, the news I learned there ?..'Thi 
M friend! this generous and disinterested friend! wi 
" killed yesterday in a duel in Hyde-park." She stop 
ped here to give vent to a torrent of tears, and thd 
proceeded. <' I was so stunned at this intelligence that 
" I knew not whither to go. Chance more than choici 
** brought me to this place ; where if I have found i 
" benefactor...and indeed, sir, I have need of oneJ 
« shall call it the happiest accident of my life." 

The widow ended her story, which was literally tnic 
in so engaging a manner that Wilson was gone an 
age in love in a few minutes. He thanked her fortb( 
confidence she had placed in him, and swore nevertt 
desert her. He then requested the honour of attend 
ingherhome, to which she rcidily consented, walkinj 
with him to Buckingham-gate, where a coach w» 
called, which conveycfd them to Chelsea. Wilsol 
dined with her that day, and took lodging in thesami 
house calling himself Roberts, and a single man.- 
These were the lodgings I have mentioned before 
where, by unbounded generosity and constant assido 
ities, he triumplied in a few weeks over the honouro 
this fair widow. 

I shall stop a moment here, to caution those vii 
tuous widows who are my readers, against too hast 
a disbelief of this event. If they please to considt 
the situation of this lady, with poverty to alarm, gn 
titude to incite, and a handsome fellow to inflami 
they will allow that in a world near six thousand yeai 
old, one such instance of fiailty, even a young an 
beautiful widow, may possibly have happened. Bi 
to go on with my story. 

The effects of this intimacy were soon visible o 
the lady's shape ; a circumstance that greatly adde 
to the happiness of Wilson- He determined to n 
move her to town ; and accordingly took the bous 
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St. James's, mrhere Mrs. Wilson had seen him 
', and where his mistress, who passed in the 
ibotirbood for his wife, at that time lay -in. 



No. V. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

[Concltuion of the story of Mrs. WiLsoy^'] 

I RETURN now to Mrs. Wilson, whom we left 
\ hackney-coach, going to her own house, in all the 
ytvy of despair and jealousy. It was happy for her 
t her constitution was good, and her i*esolution 
lal to it ; for she has often told me, that she passed 

night of that day in a condition little better than 
dness. 

[d the morning her husband returned ; and as hia, 
irt was happy, and without suspicions of a disco- 
y, he was more than usually complaisant to her. 
e received his civiHties with her accustomed cheer- 
ness ; and finding that business would detain him 
the city for some houi*s« she determined whatever 
tress it might occasion her, to pay an immediate 
it to his mistress, and to wait there till she saw him. 
r this purpose she ordered a coach to be called, and 
her handsomest undress, and with the most com- 
Becl countenance, she drove directly to the house, 
fc enquired at the door if Mr. Roberts was within; 
3 being answered no, but that he dined at home, 
Basked after his lady, and if she was well enough 
see company; adding, that as she came a great way, 
d had business with Mr. Roberts, she should be glad 
wait for him in his lady's apaitment. The servant 
^immediately up stairs, apd as quickly returned 
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with a message from his mistress, that she would b| 
glad to see her. 

Mrs- Wilson confesses that at this moment, notwitb^ 
standingthe resolution she had taken, her spirits totallf 
forsook her, and that she followed the sei'vant withhdl 
knees knocking together, and a face paler than deaflb 
She entered the room where the lady was sitti 
without remembering on what errand she came; 
the sight of so much beauty, and the elegance 
adorned it, brought every thing to her thoughts, 
left her with no other power than to fling herself 'raj*' 
a chair, from which she instantly fell to the groundia 
a fainting fit. 

The whole liouse was alarmed upon this occasioDf 
and every one busied in assisting the stranger ; bat 
most of all the mistress who was indeed of a humane 
disposition, and who, perhaps, had no other thoughts 
to disturb her than the mere feelings of humanity* to 
a few minutes, however, and with the proper appfica-j 
tions, Mrs. Wilson began to recover. She looked; 
round her with amazement at first, not recollcctiiig 
where she was ; but seeing herself supported by bcf 
rival, to whose care she was so much obliged^ and who 
in the tenderest distress was enquiring bow she didj 
she felt herself relapsing into a second fit. It was now 
that she exerted all the courage she was mistress ofj 
which^ together with a flood of tears that came to her 
relief, enabled her (when the servants were withdrawn) 
to begin as follows. 

" 1 am indeed, madam, an unfortunate woman, and 
" subject to these fits ; but will never again be th< 
" occasion of trouble in this house. You are a lovdj 
" woman, and desei've to be happy in the best of hus 
" bands. I have a husband too ; but his aflectioD 
" are gone from me. He is not unknown to Mr 
" Roberts, though unfortunately I am. It was for hi 
^< advice and assistance that I made this visit; an* 
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t finding him at home, I begged admittance to 
» lady, whom I longed to see and to converse 
th." " Me, Madam r* answered Mrs. Roberts, 
some emotion, " had you heard any thing of me ? 
lat you were such as I have found you, madam,'' 
ed the stranger, " and had made Mr. Roberts 
ppy in a fine boy. May I see him, madam? I 
all love him for his father's sake." His father, 
am I returned the mistress of the house, his father, 
^ou say? I am mistaken then; I thought you had 
a stranger to him. " To his person I own," 
Mrs. Wilson, " but not to his character ; and 
erefore I shall be fond of the little creature. If 
is not too much trouble, madam, I beg to be ob- 
jed." 

he importunity of this request, the fainting at first, 
the settled concern of this unknown visitor, gave 
• Roberts the most alarming fears. She had, 
ever, the presence of mind to go herself for the 
I, and to watch without witnesses the behaviour of 
stranger. Mrs. Wilson took it in her arms, and 
ting into tears, said, " 'Tis a sweet boy, madam; 
ould I had such a boy! Had he been mine, I had 
:en happy l" With these words, and in an agony 
rief and tenderness, which she endeavoured to re- 
n, she kissed tlie child, and returned it to its mo- 

; was happy for that lady that she had an excuse 
2avc the room. She had seen and heard what 
le her shudder for herself; and it was not till some 
utes, after having delivered the infant to its nurse, 
she had resolution enough to return. They both 
ed themselves again, and a melancholy silence 
)wed for some time. At last Mrs. Roberts began 
I. 

You are unhappy, madam, that you have no child ; 
pray PJeaven that mine be not a ^rkCto Tsve% But 
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<*. I conjure you, by the (goodness that appears in you, 
". tQ acquaint me with your story. Perhaps it con- 
" c«m5 Ale ; I have a prophetic heart that tells me it 
f^ (ioes. But whatever I may suffer, or whether I live 
" or die, I will be just to you. 

r Mt's. Wilson was so affected with the generosity, 
that she possibily had discovered herself, if a loud 
knockiug at the door, and immediatly after it the eof 
(lance of her husband into the room had not prevent- 
ed her. He was moving towards his mistress with 
the utmost cheerfulness, when the sight of her visitpi* 
fixed him to a spot, and struck him with an astonislv- 
ment not to be desciibed. The eyes of both ladies 
were at once rivetted to his, which so cncreased his 
confusion, that Mrs. Wilson, in pity to what he felt, 
and to relieve her companion, spoke to him as fol- 
lows : " I do not wonder. Sir, that you are surprised 
" at seeing a perfect stranger in your house ; but my 
" business is with the master of it; and if you will 
" oblige me with a hearing in another room, it wijl 
" add to the civilities which your lady has entertaio- 
*' ed me with." 

Wilson, who expected another kind of greeting 
from his wife, was so revived at her prudence, that 
his powers of motion began to return ; and quitting 
the room, he conducted her to a parlour below stairs. 
They were no sooner entered into this parlour, than 
the husband threw himself into a chair, fixed his eyes 
upon the ground, while the wife addressed him in 
these words : 

" How 1 have discovered your secret, or how the 
" discovery has tormented nic, I need not tell you. 
^' It is enough for you to know that 1 am miserabjtp 
" for ever. My business with you is short ; I haTC 
'' onjy a question to ask, and to tukea iinidleave of you 
<^ In this world. Tell me truly then, as you shaU aii- 
f^ swer it hereafter, if you Vivxv^ ^^^^vicvid \.Vvv^ lacjy 
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<< litider false appearances, or have fallen into guilt hf 
^ the temptation of a waciton?'* <^ I shaU answer 
" you presently (said Wilson); but first I have a 
" question for you. Am I discovered to her? And 
<( does she know it is my wife I am speaking to ?*' 
<' No, upon my honour/' she replied i ^^ her looks 
<( were so amiable, and her behaviour to me so gen^ 
<< tie, that I had no heart to distress her* If she hat 
" guessed at what I am, it was only from the ccHicera 
^ she saw mc in, which I could not hide h*om her.** 
You have acted nobly then, returned Wilson, and 
have opened my eyes at last to see and to admire you. 
And now, if you have patience to hear me, you shall 
know all* 

He then told her of his first meeting with this lady^ 
and of every circumstaYice that had happened since ; 
concluding with his determinations to leave her, and 
with a thousand promises of fidelity to his wife, if she 
generously consented, after what had happened, to re* 

ceive him as a husband << She must consent," 

cned Mrs. Roberts, who at that moment opened the 
door, and burst into the room ; '^ She must consent. 
«< You are her husband, and may command it. For 
«' me, madam," continued she, turning to Mrs. Wil- 
son, ^' he shall never see me more. I have injured 
" you through ignorance, but will atone for it to thd 
<< utmost. He is your husband, madam, and you must 
<< receive him. I have listened to what has passed, 
<^ and am now here to join my entreaties with his^ 
" that you may be happy for ever." 

To relate all that was said upon this occasion, would 
be to extend my story to another paper. Wilson was 
all submission and acknowledgment ; the wife cned 
and doubt ed« and the widow vowed on eternal se- 
peration. To be as shoit as possible, the harmo- 
ny of the married couple was fixed Cvorcv.U\aX d^>^» 
The widow was handsomely proVvdcd lot.> ^w^ V^x 

yoL. J. u 
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child, at tlm request of Mrs. Wilson, taken ho 
her ovn house ; where at the end of a year si 
so happy, after all her distresses, as to preser 
with a sister, with whom he is' to divide his f{ 
fortune* His mother retired into the countr 
two years after, was married to a gentleman of 
vorth : to whom, on his iirst proposals to her, ! 
lat^ every circumstance of her story. The bo 
her a visit every year, and is now with his siste 
one of these visits* Mr« Wilsdh is perfectly 
in his wife, and has sent me, in his own han 
moral to his story* 

^' That though prudence and generosity n 
<< always be sufficient to hold the heart of a hi 
^^ yet a constant preseverance in them will, or 
^ or other, most certainly regain it." 



No. VI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 

Totum mundum agit histrio. 

To Mr, Fitz-'Adam* 
Sia, 

AS you have chosen the whole world fc 
province, one may reasonably suppose, that y 
not neglect that epitome of it, the theatre. ] 
your predecessors have bestowed their favourii 
upon it: the learned and the critics (genera 
very distinct denominations of men) have en 
manv hours and much paper in comparing the 
and modiem stage. I shall not undertake to 
a (question which seems to me so impossibl 
detenuined, as which have most merit, plays 
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ft dead language) atid which we can only read ; or 
::h as we every day see acted inimitably, in a tongue 
Qilitr to us, and adapted to our common iddas and 
Btoms. The only preference that I shall pretend 
Kiveto the modem stage over Greece or Rome, I'e- 
e» to the subject of the present letter: I rtiean the 
ily progress we make towards nature. This will 
title any bigot to Euripides, who perhaps will im- 
^diately demand, whether Juliet's nurse be a more 
tural gossip than Electra's or Medea's* But 1 did 
t hint at the representalbn of either persons or 
aracters* The improvement of nature, which I 
d in view, alluded to these e^ccelFeht exhibitions of 
- animal or inanimate parts of the creation, which 
5 furnished by the worthy philosophers of Rich and^ 
irrick ; the latter of whom has refined on his con> 
titor ; and having perceived that art was become 
perfect that it was necessary to mimic it by nature, 
has happily introduced a cascade of real water. 
I know there are persons of a systematic turn who 
inn that the audience are not delighted with this 
lutiful water-fall, from the reality of the element, 
i merely because they are pleased with the novelty 
iny thing that is out of its proper place. Thus they 
. you that the town is charmed with a genuine cas- 
ie upon the stage^ and was in raptures last year 
h one of tin at Vauxhall. But this is certainly 
sjudice : the world, Mr. Fitz-Adam, though never 
ed with show, is sick of fiction. I foresee the 
le approaching, when delusion will not be suffered 
any part of the drama: the amorous Ostrich in the 
pcercr, shall be replaced by real monsters from . 
fie. It is well known that the pantomime of the 
tiii narrowly escaped being damned, on n)y lady 
ixim's observing very judiciously, « that the brick- 
uln was horridly executed, and did not smell at aH , 

5 ODCtf 
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When this entire castigatioo of improprieties 
lycugbt about, the ag^ will do justice to OQC^fj 
fiist reformers of the stage, Mr. Cibber, who 
cd to introduce a taste for real nature in his Cssyiri 
Egypt, and treated the audience with reaI.*.notsi 
iivdetd, ibr that would have been too bold an att 
in Uie dawn of truth, but very personable geese* 
inYcntor, like other original gcuius's, was treatedj 
by a barbarous age: yet I can venture to affirm,! 
asAricter adherence to reality would have saved^ 
tlipse times from bcin^- shocked by absurdities 
ways incidental to fiction, I myself remember, 
nmch about that acra, the great Senesino, re] 
ing Alexander at the siege of Oxcydracx, so far 
got himself in the heat of conquest, as to stick ^\d 
sword in one of the pasteboaixi stones of the wsD 
tlie town, and bore it in triumph before him as M 
entered the breach : a peurility so renowned a gCflfft] 
ral could never have committed, if the rampartSjW 
been built, as in this enlightened age they w<miUH»'| 
of actual brick and stone. . /. 

Will you forgive an elderly man Mr. Fits-AdaVi 
if he cannot help recollecting another passage tluli i 
happened in his youth, and to the same exceU^flti 
periormer ? lie was stepping into Armida's enchaBt*: 
ed bark ; but treading short (as he was more attflft*. 
tive to the accompanyment of the orchestra than to 
the breadth of the shore) he fell prostrate, andlay.f 
aome time in great pain,;with the edge of a wave W 
ning into his side. In the present state of tl|]Dg% 
the worst that could have happened to himf wouM 
have been drowning ; a fate far more becoming Bif 
naldo, especially in the sight of a British audience I 

• If you will allow me to wander a httle from tte- 
stage, I aluill observe that this pursuit of nature ii 
n«t confined to the theatre, but operates where oac 
should least expect to meet it, in our fsishions* Tfae 
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** part of the creation are shedding all covering oT 
t^ head, displayh^g their unveiled charming tresses, 
fi if I m«f say so, are daily moulting the test of 
*r dothes. What loVely fall of shoulders, what 
**y necks, what snowy breasts in all the pride of na* 
f^, are continuaHy divested of art and omanient ! 
Xn gardening, the same love of nature prevails. 
>pped hedges, regular platforms, strait canals have 
cn for some time very properly exploded. There 
^ot a citizen who does not take more pains to tor- 
% his acre and a half into iregularities, than he for- 
^y would have employed to make it as formal as 
^ cravat. Kent, the friend of nature, was the Cal- 
I of this reformation ; but like the other champion 
troth, after having routed tinsel and trumpery, with 
5 trae zeal of a founder of a sect, he pushed his dis* 
ifine to the deformity of holiness ; not content with 
Dishing symmetry and regularity, he imitated na- 
V even in her blemishes, and planted dead trees and 
)le-hills, in opposition to partenx*s and quincunxes. 
The last branch of our fashions into which the close 
lervation of nature has been introduced, is our de* 
ts ; a subject I have not room now to treat at large, 
: which yet demands a few words, and not impro- 
*]y in this paper, as I see them a little in the light 
a pantomime. Jellies, biscuits, sugar-plnmbs and 
rams have long given way to harlequins, gondoliers,. 
irks, Chinese, and shepherdesses of Saxon*china* 
t these, unconnected, and only seeming to wander 
iOfig gfoves of curled paper and silk flowers, were 
m discovered to be too insipid^and unmeaning^ By 
^ree^ whole meadows of cattle of the same hrittle 
iterials, spread themselves over tl>e whole ta- 
i : cottages rose in sugar, and temples in baiiey* 
^r; pigmy Neptunes in cars of cockle-shells, trii« 
nphed over oceans of looking-glass, or seas of c^Uver- 
sue: and at length ihG whole sysleiuo^OV\^'«»TC\.^* 

D 2 
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taniorphosis succeeded to all the IransbrmatM 
^hich Chloe and other great profcusors had mtn4h| 
ced into the science of hieroglyphic eating. Confec-j 
tioners found their trade moulder away, while toymetf] 
and china-shops were only lashionable purveyors i 
the last stage of polite entei*tainments. Women of | 
the first quality came home from Chenevix's ladea 
with dolls and babies, not for children, but thdr| 
house-keeper. At last e?en these peurile puppet* 
shows are sinking into disuse, and more manly waytl 
of concluding our repasts are established. Gigaotic|>; 
figures succeeded to pigmies. And if the preseot 
taste continues, Rysbrack and other neglected statuir 
ries, who might have adorned Grecian saloons, thoa|lt 
not Grecian deserts may come into vogue. Itii 
known that a celebrated confectioner (so the Uidt^ 
(ects of our deserts still humbly call themselves) coa- 
platned, that after having prepared a middle dhhrflfi 
gods and goddesses, eighteen feet high, his lord «09ld 
not cause the ceiling of his parlour to be demolidiii 
to facilitate their entree: << Imaginez vous," fiid 
^ he, que mi lord n'a pas voulu <' f^i*e oter la pit* 
" fond." 

I shall mention but two instances of glonous mif* 
Alficence and taste in deserts, in which foreigiHin 
have surpassed every thing yet performed in Utf 
sumptuous island. The former was a duke of Wi^ 
temburg, who so long ago as the year thirty-fourt gare 
a desert, in which was a representation of Mount Jtl' 
na, which vomited out real fire-works over the heads 
of the company, during the whole entertainment. Tbe j 
other was the intendant of Gascony, who, on tlie | 
Wrth of the late duke of Burgundy, among other mag' ' 
nificent festivities, treated the noblesse of the province 
"with k dinner and a desert, the latter of which con- 
tldded with a representation, by wax-figures movms; 
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^lock'Work) of the whole labour of the dauphinesq, 
the happy birth of an heir to their monarchy* 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant} 
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THERE are certain follies and impertinences 
ich people of good sense and good nature are eve- 
day guilty of, and which are only considered by 
*m as things of course, and of too little consequence 
' palliation Or apology. 

Whoever is a frequenter of public assemblies, op 
ns in a. party at cards in private families, will give 
idence to the truth of this complaint. I am, for 
f own part, a lover of the game of Whist, aod 
ould onener be seen in those places Mrhere it is 
iyed for trifles, if I was not ofiended at the manners 
my friends. How common it is with some people 
the conclusion of every unsuccessful hand of cards, 
burst forth into sallies of fretful complaints of their 
m amazing ill-fortune, and constant and invariable 
icccss of their antagonists! They have such excel- 
nt memories as to be able to recount every game 
ley have lost for six months successively, and yet 
ie 80 extremely forgetful at the same time, as not 
i recollect a single game that they have won. . Or 
you put them in mind oi any extraordinary sucjqcss 
lat you have b^en witness to, they acknow^dge it 
rith reluctance, and assure you upon their hqopw^ 
tiAt in ft whole twelvemonth's play, they u^\<w \q^^ 
nnncra but that once* 
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But if these Growlers (a name which I shall tlhrvp 
call the men of this class by) would content tbemsdrtl 
with giving repeated histories of their own ill-fbrtunesi, 
without making invidious remarks upon the successei 
of others, the evil would not be so great. Indeed, I 
am apt to impute it to their fears, that they stop short 
of the grossest affronts : for I have seen in their facet 
such rancour and inveteracy, that nothing but a lively 
apprehension of consequences could have restrained 
their tongues. 

Happy would it be for the ladies if they had the 
same consequences to apprehend : for, I am sorry to 
say it, I have met with female. ...I will not say Grow- 
lers : the word is too harsh for them ; let me call 
them Fretters, who, with the prettiest faces and tbc 
liveliest wit imaginable, have condescended to be the 
jest and disturbiincc of the whole company. 

In fashionable life, indeed, where every one is acting 
behind the mask of good-breeding, and where nature 
is never seen to open out but upon very extraordmary 
occasions, frequent convulsions of the features, fittsh* 
lags succeeded by paleness, twisting^sof the body, to 
of the fidgets', and complaints of immoderate heat, tft 
the only symptoms of ill-fortune. But if we travel 
eastward from St. James's, and visit the temtories of 
my good lord -mayor, we shall see nature stripped of her 
masquerade, and hear gentlemen and ladies speaking 
the language of the heart. 

For the entertainment of polite fife, and because 
ppHte life is sometimes a little in want of entertain- 
ipent, I shall set down a conversation that passed a 
few nights ago, at an Assemblee in Thames-street, 
between two Fretters at a Whist-table ; one of which 
had ja beautiful daughter of eighteen years of age, 
leaning upon her mothcr*s chair. 

«* Fire trumps, two honours, andlose four by cards I 
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But I beUevC) tnndakny you never Io»t a game in the* 
whple source of your life. 
^* Now aod then, madam* 

? Not in the memory of your daughter, I believe: 
^d missis not so extremely young neither. Chibs 
are trumps. ..Well ! if ever I play again !...»Tou are 
three by cards, madam...* 

^ And two by honours, I had them in my own 
liand* 

<* I beg your pardon, madam ; I had really forget 
whose deal it was. But I thought the cloven-footed 
gentleman had left off teaching. Pray, madam, 
will he expect more thstn one's soul for half a dozen 
lessons ? 

^' You are pleased to be severe, madam ; but yon 
toow I am not easily put out of temper. What's 
tbe trump ?" 

I was extremely pleased with the cool behavourof 
us lftdy». and could not help whispering to her daugfa^ 
ifv ^ You have a sweet-tempered mamma^ miat« 
ilo^ happy would it be if every lady of her ac- 
f^^u^ntance was so amiably disposed l" I observed^ 
lat miss blushed and looked down ; but I was igno- 
mt of the reason, till all at once her mamma's good 
Mtune changed, and her adversary, by holding the 
Hir honours in her own hand, and by the assistance 
f her partner won the game at a deal. 
'• And now, madam," cried the patient lady, " is It 
' you or I who have bargained with the devil ? I de- 
' clare it upon my honour I never won a game against 
' you in my life. Indeed J should wonder if I had^ 
' unless there had been a curtain between you and 
' your partner. But one has a fine time on't indeed 1 
' to be always loosing, and yet always to be baited 
^ for winning ; I defy any one to say, that I ever rose 
' a winner in my bom days. There was last summer 
' at Tunhridge i Did any human creature see me so 
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" much as win a game? And ask Mr. A, and Sir Bij 
<^ chard B, and dean C, and lord and lady D, and d 
" the company at Bath this winter, if I did not loie 
<< two or three guineas every night at half crom 
^^ whist, for two months together. But I did notfrel 
'^ and talk of the devil, madam; no madam ; nordU 
^^ I trouble the company with my losings, nor pfaq 
^^ the after game nor say provoking things.. •..No 
^^ madam ; I leave such behaviour for ladies that^... 

^ Lord I my dear, how you heat yourself! You an 
^< absolutely in a passion. Come let us cut for psil 
" ners." 

Which they immediately did ; and happening t 
get together, and to win the next game, they wer 
the best company, and the civilest people I ever saw. 

Many of my readers may be too ready to concdv 
an ill opinion of these ladies; but I have the pleasw 
of assuring them, from undoubted authority, that the 
are in all other respects very excellent people, and ! 
remarkable for patience and good-humour, that oc 
of them has been known to lose her husband) ai 
both of them their imputations, without the least em* 
tion or concera. 

To be serious on this occasion ; I have many a 
quaintance of both sexes, who, though really good-n 
tured and worthy people, are violating every day tl 
laws of decency and politeness by these outrageoi 
follies of petulance and impertinence. 

I know of no other reason for a man's troubling ti 
friends with a history of his misfortunes, but either 
receive comfort from their pity, or advantage fro 
their charity. If the Growler will tell me that I 
r^aps either of these benefits by disturbing all abo 
him , if he will assure me of his having raised cor 
passion in a single breast, or that he has once indue* 
his adversary to change hands with him out of chant 
lahall allow that he acts upon principles of prudenc 
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that be is not a most teazing, ridiculous) and con- 
iptible aDiinal* 

would not be understood to hint at gaming in this 
ter. I am glad to find that destructive passion at- 
Lecl from the stage, and wish success to the at- 
ipt. Nor do I condemn the custom of playing at 
d^ for small sums, hi tliose whose tempers and cir- 
nstances are unhurt by what they lose. On the 
itrary, I look upon cards as an innocent and useful 
usement : calculated to interrupt the formal con* 
sations and private cabals of large companies, and 
give a man something to do, who has nothing to 
My design at present is te signify to these 
owlers and Fretters, that they are public as well as 
vate nuisances ; and to caution all quiet and civi- 
:d persons against cutting in with them at the same 
les, or replying to their complaints but by a laugh 
contempt* 

r shall conclude this paper with acquainting mj 
uderSi that in imitation of the great Mr. Hoyle, I 
L preparing a book for the press, entitled Rules of 
havlour for the game of Whist ; shewing through 

almost infinite variety of good and bad hands, in 
lat degree the muscles of the face are to be con- 
leted ov extended ; and how often a lady may be 
rmitted to change colour, or a gentleman to bite 
s lips, in the course of the game. To which will 
; added) for the benefit of all cool and dispassionate 
ayers, an exact calculation of the oddsj^ainst Grow 
rs and Fretters. 
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No. VIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY J 

Date obolum Bclissirio. 

A PHILOSOPHER, as I am, whoconteiB 
ilic xroiid with serious reflection, will be stmc] 
iMAhing in it more than its vicissitudes. If I 
'Mvedanf time, he must hare had amph; oppc 
fki^ of exercising his meditations on the vanity 
tllblunary conditions. The changes of empitf 
fitll of ministers, the exaltation of obscure* p< 
Wt the continual incidents of human comedy. 
laember that one of the first passages in 1 
which mad^ an irapn-cssion upon me in my youl 
the fete of Dionysius, who from being monarcl 
cily, was reduced to leach school at Corinth. T 
his tyranny was the cause of his ruin (if it 
caHed rum to be deprived of the power of oppr 
and to be taught to know one's self) I could n 
fueling that sortof superstitious pity wWch alw 
' tends royalty in distress. Who ever penis 
stories of Edward the second, Richard the sec< 
Charles the first, but forgot their excesses, an 
cd for their catastrophe ? In this free-spirited 
there are not more hands ready to punish t 
than eyes to weep their fall. It is a coramor 
W6 are Romans in resisting 6ppression, very ^ 
in lamenting oppressors. 

If (and I think it cannot be contested) theri 
nerosity in these sensations, ought we not doi 
feel such emotions, in cases where regal virtui 
come the sport of fortune ? This island ough 
as much the harbour of affli( ted majesty, as 
been the scourge of offending majesty. And 
etery throne of arbitrary power is an asylum 1 
martyrs of so bad a cau^e, BtYXaAxv ox^^Va. \.^ i 
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Uch princes as have been victims for liberty. ..when- 
ver so |;reat a curiosity is seen, as a prince contend- 
^g on th^ honest side* 

How must I blysh then for my countrymen, when 
mention a monarch ! an unhappy monarch ! now 
'.ctually suffered to languish for debt in one of the 
oinmon prisons of this city ! A monarch, whose 
<>urage raised him to a throne, not by a succession 
JPambitious bloody acts, but by the voluntary elec- 
lon of ail injured people, who had the common right 
'f mankind to freedom, and the uncommon resoluticm 
•F determining to be free I This prince is Theodore, 
ing of Corsica ! A man, whose claim to royalty is as 
Cldisputable, as the'most ancient titles to any monar- 
hy can pretend^ be ; that is, the choice of his sub- 
sets ; the only kmd of title. Allowed in the excellent 
sothic conatjjli^ans, .from whence we derive our own; 
he same ^ffiof title, which endears the present 
oyal family to Englishmen : and the only kind of ti- 
le, .against which, perhaps, no objection can lie* 

This prince (on whose history I shall not at present 
nlarge) after having bravely exposed his life and 
rown in defence of the rights of his subjects, miscar- 
led, as Cato and other patriot heroes did before him* 
'or many years he struggled with fortune, and left no 
leans untried, which indefatigable policy or solicita- 
ion of succours could attempt, to recover his crown. 
Lt last, when he had discharged his duty to his sub- 
;cts and himself, he chose this country for his retire- 
aent, not to indulge a voluptuous inglorious ease, but 
enjoy the patticipation of those blessings, which he 
lad so vainly endeavoured to fix to his Corsicans.,.* 
lere for some months he bore with more philosophic 
lignity the loss of his crown, than Charles the fifth, 
2asimir of Poland, .or any of thpsje visionaries, who 
%*anto»Iy resigned theirs, to partake the sluggislx in- 
lolence, and at length the disquiets, of a cloister.... 

V»L. J. j^ 
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ThecKlore, though resigned to his fortune 
of that contemptible apathy, which almo 
James the second to the supreme honour 
sainthood. It is recoixled of that prince, 
to his courtiers at St. Germain, he wishes 
dj peace between France and Great-B 
" .then, said he, we shall get English ho: 

The veracity of an historian obliges m< 
guise the situation of his Corsican majcst 
which has reduced him to be a prisoner fo 
King's Bench ; and so cruelly has fortur 
her rigours upon him, that last session oi 
he was examined before a committee of t 
commons, on the hardships to which the 
that gaol had been subject. YelMet no 
make sport with these misfortunes I His 
nothing to blush at, nothing to paIIial^^iI 
tulation of his distresses. The debts on 
were owing to no misapplication, no in 
of his own, no corruption of his ministei 
gence to favourites or mistresses. Ills c 
losophic, his palace humble, his robes 
his butcher, his landlady, and his tayloi 
continue to supply an establishment, whic 
mesnes to support it, no taxes to maintaii 
ses, no lotteries to provide funds for its 
and emergencies. 

A nation so generous, so renowned fo 
it has always made in the common caus 
can only want to be reminded of iliis dist 
to grant him its protection and compassit 
tical reasons forbid the open espousal of I: 
ty commands the assistance which private 
lend him. I do not mean at present thai 
youths should offer themselves as volun 
servic^) nor do I expect to have a small !!• 
at the expence of particular persons to 
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hopes to Corsica. The intention of this pa- 
jrely to warm the benevolence of my countiy- 
behalf of this rayal captive. I cannot think 
be beneath the dignity of majesty to accept 
; supply as might be oifered to him by.that 
(and to this country peculiar) method of rais- 
; gift, a benefit play. The metliod is wor- 
ician age ; nor would Asiatic monarchs have 

receive a tribute irom genius and ait. Let 
, that the same humane and polite age raised 
ent to Shakspeai*e, a fortune for Milton's 
jghter, and a subsidy for a captive-king, by 
performances ; I have no doubt but the mu- 
lanagers of our theatres will gladly contribute 
s. That incomparable actor who so exqui- 
ches the passions and distresses of self-de- 
-iCar (a play which from some similitude of 
mces, I should recommend for the benefit) 
re say, willingly exert his irresistible talents 
of fallen majesty, and be a competitor with 
J rand for the fame which results from the 

1 of exiled kings. How glorious will it be 
D have the Kings-Bench as renowned for 

generosity to king Theodore, as the Savoy 
ward the third*s treatment of king John of 

mean time, not to confine this opportunity of 
ice to so narrow a sphere as the theatre, I 
uaint my readers, that a subscription for a 
)r the use of his Corsican majesty, is opened 
s head in Pall-mall, where all the generous 
iir are desired to pay in their contributions 
t Dodsley, who is appointed high-treasurer 
1 librarian of the island of Corsica for life... 
iiich, give me leave to say, Mr. Dodsley 
ve disdained to accept under any monarch of 
principles. 
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A bookscner of Rome, while Rome surviv'd, 
Would not have been lord-treas'rcr to a king. 

I am under some, apprehensions that the intendet-^ 
aiibscription will not be so universal as for the honoor 
of my country I iivish it. I foresee that the partizan 
of indefeasible hereditary right will with-hold theirs 
contributions. The number of them is indeed bat] 
small and inrnnsidcrable : yet as it becomes mychi- 
racter, as a citizen of the world, to neglect nolhiog 
for the amendment of the principles and morals ofrnf 
fellow-creatures, I shall recommend onj shcilargo-i 
ment to their consideration ; I think 1 may say, H) 
their own conviction. I-,et t!icm but consider, tM 
though Theodore liad such a flav/ (in their estimi- 
tion) in his title, as to have been elected by the whole 
body of I he people, who had thrown off tl>e yoke of 
their old tyrants ; yet as the Genoese had been the so* 
vereigns of Corsica, these gentlemen of monarchic 
principles will be obliged, if ihey condemn Theodore^ 
cause, to allow divine hereditary right in a republic; 
a problem in politics which I leave to be solved by 
the disciples of the exploded sir Robert Filmer: it 
the same time declaring by my censorial authority iB 
persons to be Jacobites, who neglect to bring in thrir 
free gifl for the use of his majesty of Corsica : and I 
particularly charge and command all lovers of the 
plorious aiul immortal mcmoiy of king Wiliiami to 
jiee my orders rlnly executed ; and I recommend to 
them to set an example of liberality in behalf of the 
popular monarch, whose cause l* have espoused^ and 
whose deliverance, I hope, I have not attempted in 
▼ain. 

N. B» Two pieces of king Theodore's coin, struck 
during his reign, are in the hands of the high-trea- 
surer aforesaid, and will be shewn by the proper offi- 
cers of the exchequer of Corsica, during the lime the 
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•**bscriptioD continues open at Tully's Head above- 
'^^entioned.- They are very great cuvibsities; and 
^t to be met with in the most celebrated collections 
^ this kingdom* 



No. IX. THURSDAY, MARCH 1. 

" I AM that unfortunate man, madam," was the 
^ying of a gentleman, who stopped ^nd made a low 
K)v to a lady in the Park, as she was calling to her 
log by the name of Cuckold. 

What a deal of good might be expected from these 
Assays, if every man who should happen to read his 
^wn character in them^ would as honestly acknow*- 
edge it as this gentleman : but it is the misfortune ot 
3;enei^l satii-e, that few persons will apply it to them- 
selves, while they have the coiiifort of thinking that 
t will fit others as well. It is th-^iofoi^U) I am afraid, 
3nly furnishing bad people with scandal against their 
neighbours : for every man flatters himself, that he 
has the art of playing the fool or knave so very se- 
cretly, that, though he sees plainly how all else are 
employed, no mortal can have the cunning to find 
him out. 

Thus a gentleman told me yesterday, " That he 
" was very glad to see a paMJcular acc|uaiiitttncc of 
" his exposed in the third number oi tijc World. The 
" parson who wrote thai letter," continued he, "• was 
" determined to iipeak plainly ; for ibe character of 
" my friend was so strongly maihcd, that it \>'aslm- 
" possible to misUike it." He then proceeded to in- 
form me that he > had read Seneca, by observing, 
<* That there should be no mixture of severity and 

E 3 
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^ reproof in the obligations we confer ; o* 
' traiy* if thei*e should be only^ occasion fi 

tlest admonition, it ought to be deferred 
' season ; for men, added he, ai*e much i 
' rcmembor injuries than l>enefits ; and i 
' if they for<^ivcan obligation that has th 
' an offence." 

M7 reader may, possibly, be surprized, 
him, that tlic man who could commit tome 
maxims of Seneca, and who could rejoice 
a character exposed as the curate's friend 
paper, is an old bachelor with an estate of 
and pounds a year, and iiily thousand in 
ney ; who never was known to lend a g 
life, without making the borrower more 1 
the benefit than he had been before by his 
it is the peculiar talent of this gentlcm; 
himself by proxy, or (in the sportsman'^ 
knock hiniseli' down by the recoiling of h 
I remember he toiii me some time ago, 
harangued very learnedly upon the tlelc: 
avarice, " That the common people of a^ 
« ty in England were the most covetous J 
" the whole woilci. I will give you a 
says he, " About thi*ec years ago, by a y 
«' cident, I fell into av/ell in that county 
« solutely within a few luinittcs of peris 
*4 I could prevail on an unconscionable 
« bourer, who happened to be within Iil: 
<' cries, to help me out for half a crown. 
<< was so rapacious as to insistupon a cro^ 
« a quarter of an hour ; and 1 verily beli< 
*^ not have abated me a single furthiiig, 
^' seen me at the last gasp, and dctcrmin 
^ ther than submit to his extortion." 

But to return to my subject. If thei 
tions to genci'al satire, something may 
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D9t personal abuse; which, though it is a kind of 
ngf that require? a smaller portion oli parts, and 
re of having almost as many admirers as readois, 
certiieless subject to great difiiculties ; it bciii^ 
itely necessary, that the author who undeitukes 
uid have no feeling of certain evils, common to 
nity, which arc known by the names of pain 
nme. In otlicr words, he must be insensible 
}od kickinj^, and have no memory of it after- 
Xow thou^f^h a grcftt many authors have found 
isy matter to arrive at this excellence, with me 
k would be attended with great labour and dif- 
; as il is my misl'ortune to have contracted, ei- 
' the prejudice of education, or by some other 
, an invincible uvei'sion to pain and dishonour, 
ery sensible that I may hurt myself as a writer 
confession ; but it vus never any pleasure of 
3 rajbc expectations with a design to disappoint 
and though* it blioukl loie me the major part 
readers, i hereby declare, that I never will in- 
;hem with any personal abuse ; nor will I so 
is attack any of those line gentlemen, or line 
who have the honour of being single in any 
aracitr, be it ever so ridiculous, 
if 1 had every rcquibite for this kind of writing, 
arc certain people in town, whom it would be 
tude in me to attack. I'lie masters of both the 
s are my good friends; for which reason I for- 
I say, tUut half the comt^dies in their catalogue 
to be damned for wickedness and indecency, 
tot only keep this to myself, but have also been 
it trouble and pains to suppress a passage bear- 
y hard against tliem, in a book* which will 
y be published, called the Pro^■l'ess of Wit. 
ithor of this book, who, luckily ibr the theatve?, 
IS to be a particular friend of mine, is a veiy 
okcr ; and^ as 1 often tell him^ does a vast deal 
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of mischief, without seeming to intend it. The 
sage which I prevailed with him to suppress, stoodi 
the beginning of the thirteenth chapter of thisbookf^' 
and was exactly as follows. 

'< As it was now clear to all people of fashion tl 
*' men had no souls, the business of life was pleas 
<^ and amusement ; and he that could best adminii 
^ to these two, was the most useful member of 
<^ ety. From hence arose tliose numerous places 
<< resort and recreation wli4th men of splenetic miodl 
« have called the pests of the public. Themostcon* 
<< siderabic of which places, and which are at thisdif: 
^' ]h the hii^hcst reputation, were the bagnios and tW 
<* theatres. The bagnios were constantly under tlit 
" diixxtion of discreet and venerable matrons, who 
<* had passed their youths in the practice of thoseex^ 
« evcises which they were now preacliing to their 
« daughter: whiic the management of the theatres I 
" was the province of the men. The natural connex* i 
*' ion between ilicse hoi[ses made it convenient that 
" they shouM Ix erected in the neighbourhood rf ■ 
" each other; iind indeed the harmony subsisting be- ■ 
" tween them inclined many people to think that the 
" profits of both were divided equally by each. But 
" I have always considered them as only playing into 
" one another's hands, witfioiit any nearer affinity 
" than that of the schools of vVej*! minster and Eton, 
** to the universities of Oxford and Carvibridjjje. At 
" the play-house young gentlemen and KaUcs were 
•* instructed by an E-heridgo, a Wyclirr-y. a Con- 
*< grevc, auvl a Vaubrugh, in tl:c ruiiime-.is of that 
" science, wiiich they were to perfect at tlic bagnio, 
** under a Needham, a Hayv.ood, a lladcU/ck) and a 
« Roberts." 

Thus Dfiuchhadmy friend, in his ?ro;^rcs3 of Wit, 

'thought proper to observe upon tlie iooi^.eiijss of the 

stage. But as the whole passage ib si:p[)rcsscd, the 
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i^rs willhave nothing to fear from the publica- 
of that performance, 
r^t were to be wished, indeed) that those j^entlcmen 
J^Id have done entirely both with tragedy and co- 
j and resolve at once to enteitain the to\\'n with 
:y>tomime. That great advanlai^es would accmc 
JJ^hi it, is beyond dispute ; people of taste and fashion 
^Vrog already given sufficient proof tV.at they think it 
J^ highest entertainment the stage is capable of af- 
^^tling : the most innocent, we are sure it is ; for 
J^ere nothing is said, and nothing meant, very little 
•^rm can be done. Mr. Garrick, perhaps, may start 
' fcwol>jcctions to this proposrl ; but with those uni- 
^rsal talents, which he so highly possesses, it is not 
*t>bc doubted but he will, in time, be able to handle 
^hc wooden sword with as much dignity and dexterity, 
^ his brother Lun. lie will also reap another ad- 
vantage from this kind of acting ; as he will have few- 
er enemies by being the finest Harlequin of the age, 
than he has at present, by being the greatest actor of 
^ny age or country. 

To the Public. 

« Wheekas some gentlemen have doubted whe- 
** tber the subscription for the use of king Theodore 
" was really intended to be carried on, I am ordered 
" to acqnaint the public, that Mr. Fitz- Adam was not 
" only in earnest in promoting such a contribution, 
" but has already received some noble benefactions 
" for that purpose, and !ie will take care to apply the 
" subsidy in the most incorrupt manner to the uses 
" for which it was designed, and to the honour and 
*' dignity of the crown of Corsica." 

Robert Dodsley^ 



r 
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No. X. THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 

THE gjreat men, who introduced the reioHM^ 
tlon into these kingdoms, were so sensible of the d> I 
cessity of niaintainint^ devotion in tlie minds oft)*' 
vulgar by some external objects, by somewliatofcaf, 
remony and form, that they refrained from enlird^l 
rippiiijj nil' all ornament IVom the drapery otrcjigion. 
When I bey were purlin j;^ the calendar of visionaiy 
saints, they took diie care to defend the niches ofreA 
Mtartyrs from propl-anaiion. They pi'escrved thcholf.' 
festivals, whicii Wad been consecrated for many ag« 
to the great luminaries of the church, and at once paid 
proper ol>servance to the memory of the good, ami fell 
in with the popular humour, which loves to rejoice •< 
and mourn at tiic discretion of the almanack. 

In so ciiliirl-tencd an age as the present, I shall be 
ridiculed if I hiiu, as my opinion^ that the obscn'atioQ 
of certain festival^i is something more than a mere po- 
litical institution. I cannot, however, help thinking 
that even nature itself concurs to confirm mv scnti- 



ment. Pljilosophers and free-thinkers tell us that a 
general system was laid down at first, and that no de- 
viations have been made to accommodate it to any 
subsequent events or to favour and authorize any ha* 
man institutions. When the reformation of the ca- 
lendar was in agitation, to the great disgust of many 
worthy persons, who urged how great the harmony 
was, in the old establishment, between the holidays 
and their attributes (if I may call them so) and what 
a confusion would follow if -Michaelmas day, for in- 
stance, were not to be celebrated when stubble-geesc 
were in their highest pcrfv-ction ; it was replied, that 
such a propriety was mcrtily imaginary, and would 
be lost of itself, even without any alteration of the ca- 
lendar by authonty : for if the errors in it were suffer- 
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^o go on, they would in a certain number of years 
duce such a variation, that we should be mourning 
good king Charles on a false thirtieth of January, 
i time of year when our ancestors used to be tum- 
)|^ over head and heels in Greenwich-park, in ho- 
Jr of Whitsuntide ; and at length be choosing king 
i queen for Twelfch-night, when we ought to be 
miring the London Prentice at Bartholomew Fair. 
Cogent as these reasons may seem, yet I think I 
1 confute them fmm the testimony of a standing 
racle, which not having submitted to the fallible au- 
irity of an act of parliament, may well be said to 
ta supeniatural negative on the wisdom of this 
rid. My readers, no doubt, are already aware that 
ave in my eye the wonderful thorn of Glastonbury, 
ich, though hitherto regarded as a trunk of popish 
)osture, has notably exerted itself as the most pro- 
ant plant in the universe. It is well known that 
correction of the calendar was enacted by pope 
jgory the thirteenth, and that the reforme<l church- 
lave, with a proper spirit of opposition, adhered to 
old calculation of the emperor Julius Cxsar, who 
by no means a papist. Near two years ago the 
ish calendar was brought in (I hope by pei*sons 
laffectcd:)certainit is, that the Glastonbury thorn 
preserved its inflexibility, and observed its old an- 
jraary. Many thousand spectators visited it on 

parliamentary Christmas day Not a bud was 

:e to be seen I On the true nativity it was covered 
1 blossoms. One must be an infidel indeed to 
m at such authority. Had I been consillted, (and 
ihematical studies have not been the most iiicon- 
irable of my speculation) instead of tui lung the ca- 
lar topsy-turvy, by fantastic calculations, 1 should 
e proposed to regulate the year by the infallible 
nersetshire thorn, and to have reckoned the months 
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from Christmas-day, which should alwa 
kept as the Glastonbury thorn should bio 

Many inconveniences, to be sure, woul 
this system; but as holy things ought t 
consideration of a religious nation, the in 
should be overlooked. The thorn can m 
on the true Christmas-day ; and consequ 
prehension of the year's becoming invcrtc 
to the Julian account can never hold, 
of the sun varies, astronomers may find ( 
to adjust that : but it is prdposterous, nc 
9umptuous, to be celebrating Christmas-c 
Glastonbury thorn, which certainly musi 
and seasons better than an almanack-ma 
it to be heresy. 

Nor is Christmas-day the only jubile 
Jbc morally disturbed by this innovatioi 
Another anniversary of no less celebrity 
glishmen, equally marked by the marv 
mitance of circumstanct:s, and which 
prognosticate will not attend the erron< 
tion of the present systtm. The day I 
first of April. The okljut ti-adilion affir 
an infatuation attends the first day of th 
no foresight can escape, no vigilance car 
ceit is successful on that day out of th 
babes and sucklings. Grave citizens I 
upon it; usurers have lent money on b 
experienced matrons have niairitid ver; 
ing young fellows; mathematicians hav 
longitude; alchymists th« pliilosopher' 
politicians preferment, on that duy. 

What confusion will not follovvs ifthe 
the nation are disappointed of tl.elr pccii 
This country was formerly disturbed ^Y 
quarrels about the celebration of Easter ; 
man will tell me that it is not reasonable 
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the observance of April-fool-day. Can any benefits aris- 
ing from a regular calendar make amends for any occa- 
sion of new sects? How many warm men may resent 
Ui attempt to play them ofif on a false first of AprM^ 
Who would have submitted to the custom of being 
inade fools on the old computation I If our clergy 
Come lobe divided about folly's anniversary, we may 
Well expect all the mischiefs attendant on religious 
Wars; and we shall have reason to wish that the Gla* 
^lonbury thorn would declare as remarkably in favour 
^ the true April*fbol-day, as it has in behalf of tlie ge- 
nuine Christmas* 

There are many other inconveniences, which I 
Aight lament very emphatically, but none of weight 
enough to be compared with those I have mentioned. 
I shall only hint at a whole system overturned by this 
devolution in the calendar, and no provision, that I 
'luve heard of, made by the legislature to remedy it. 
Tct in a nation which bestows such ample rewards on 
new-year and birth-^ay-odes, it is astonishing that the 
-litie act of parliament should have overlooked that 
-useful branch of our poetry, which consists in couplets, 
-laws, and proverbs, peculiar to certain days and sea- 
^flona. Why was not a new set of distich s provided 
bgr the late reformers? Or at least a clause inserted 
4& the act, enjoining the poet^laureat, or some bene- 
ficial genius, to prepare and new-cast the established 
rhymes for public use ? Were our astronomers so ig- 
norant as to think that the old proverbs would serve 
ibr their new-fangled calendar ? Could they imagine 
that St* Swithin would accommodate his rainy planet 
to the convenience of their calculation ? Who tiiat 
hcan Uie following verses, but must grieve foi* the 
shepherd and husbandman^ who may have all their 
^rognoetict confounded, and be at a loss to know be- 
forehand the fate of their markets ? Ancient sage» 
sung, 

I 
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If St. Paul be fair and clear, 

Then will betide a happy year ; 

But if it either snow or rain, 

Then will be dear all kinds of grain : 

And if the wind doth blow al^ft, 

Then wars will vex the realms full oft. 

I have declared against meddling with politics, and 
therefore shall say nothing of the important hints co» 
tained in the last lines : yet if certain ill-boding ap* 
pearances abroad should have an ugly end, I cannot 
help saying that I shall ascribe their evil tendency to 
our having been lulled asleep by resting our faith ob 
the pretended conversion of St. Paul ; whereas it was 
Tery blustering on that festival according to the good 
old account, as I honestly, though vainly, endeavoured 
to convince a great minister of state, whom I do.DOt 
think proper to mention. 

But to return to April-fool-day : I must beg mf 
readers and admirers to be very particular in their ob- 
servations on that holiday, both according to the Jidr 
and old reckoning. And I beg that Uiey will transmit 
to me t>r my secretary, Mr. Dodsley, a faithful and 
attested account oi the hap that betides them or thdr 
acquaintance on each of those days ; how often and in 
what manner they make or are made fools ; how tbef 
miscarry in attempts to surprize, or baffle any snares 
laid for them. I do not doubt but it will be fotiDd 
that the balance of folly lies greatly on the side of the 
old first of April ; nay, I much question whether in* 
fatuation will have any force on what I call the firise 
April-fool-day. I should take it very kind^ if any of , 
my friends who may happen to be sharpers, wpuld 
try their success on the fictitious festival ; and if thjCf 
make fewer dupes than ordinary, I flatter myself tiMt 
they will unite their endeavours with mine in declar- 
ing and exploding a reformation, which only tends lo 
</iscountenance good old practices and venerable SQ- 
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No. XL THURSDAY, MARCH 15* 

IF we are to believe, universally, that virtue 
ads directly to liappiness, and vice to punishment 
I this world* I am afraid we shall form very crrone- 
M opinions of the people we converse with ; as eve- 
' melancholy face will appear to be produced by m 
id heart, and eveiy cheerful face by a good one. But 
will be no disencouragement to virtue to say that 
e reverse of this is much oftener the case : nay, so 
stinate am I in this opinion, that I seldom see a 
untenance of sincere and settled grief, without con- 
iding it to be tlie eifect of some eminent degree of 
tue. 

If sickness and bodily pain were,. indeed, all the 
sfortunes incident to our natures, it might be said, 
:h some colour of truth, that virtue was generally 
own immediate reward ; as every one will allow. 
It temperance and abstemiousness lead more direct- 
to health and ease than riot and debauchery. But 
lile we have affections that steal us from our own 
ppiness, to involve us in the misery of those about 
, they who have the best hearts will be oftenest 
ide uneasy. 

The good man considers the whole human race as 
. own &mily ; and as such a person, in a world like 
Sf is liable to more disappointments than one who 
» only himself to care for, his troubles and mortifi- 
ions will assuredly be greater. 
The friends of virtue should therefore be cautious 
promising what they are not sure will be perform- 
; lest, by a failure in the end, they bring discredit 
on the means. It will be always sufficient to say 
virtue, that its reward is certain, while it can' be 
id of that reward, that it it happiness eternal. 
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The following allegory, which is a literal t; 
from the same old Spanish author, from ^ 
story of Gonzales de Castro in my first pap( 
ken, supposes the good man to be unhappy u] 
only because his goodness is imperfect. I 
here (though net exactly applicable to my si 
the most instructive entertainment I am ab 
my readers at this season. 

If the ladies should nappen to conceive a 
to some lil'ilj severities in it, they are desire 
nolice, thai the author was a Spaniard, an 
wrote at a time, when it appears by the c 
testimony of all historians, that the sex was 
lutely without fault. 

Jupiter, when he madem^in, brought with 
heaven a nymph called Felicia, or Happin^ 
hi'i companion. The better to engage thei 
other, he furnished Man with those passior 
fcctions which were to feed the mind with 
wishes, with a guide, called Reason, to rest 
violence; and to the nymph he gave immort; 
together with a certain degree of coyness, 
always sure to engage pursuit and endear p 

But as if some other power had a malicic 
to set this pair at variance, notwithstanding l 
ing desire of Jupiter to unite them, Felici 
insensible to every thing but virtue, while th( 
of Man generally hurried him to a pursuit 
the means of vice. With this difference in 
tures it was impossible for them to agree ; 
short time they became almost strangers 1 
ther. Reason would have gone over to th< 
Felicia, but some particular passion always 
him ; for, what was almost incredible, thoi 
son was a sufficient match for the whole boc 
sions united) he was sure to be subdued, if s 
countered* 
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Jupiter laug^hed ^t the folly of Man^ and gave him 
K^oman. But as her frame was too delicately com- 
j>osed to endure the perpetual strife of Reason and the 
Passions, he confined the former to Man, and gave 
tap Woman to the government of the latter without 
fiontroul. 

Felicia, upon this new creation, g^w again ae- 
igaainted with Man. She made him a visit of a month, 
^d at his entreaty would have settled with him for 
bver, if the jealousy of Woman had not driven her 
Eom his roof. 

From this time the Nymph has led a wandering ^ 
Efe, without any settled habitation* As the worhl 
^ew peopled, she paid her visits to every comer of it; 
but though millions pi^teaded to lo^^e her, not a single 
mortal had constancy to deserve her. Ceremony 
4rove her from couit* Avarice from the city, and 
Wa&t it'om the cottage. Her delight, however, was 
in th« last of these places, and there it was that «he 
was most frequeiUly to be found. 

Jupiter saw with pity the wanderings of Felicia, 
and in a fortunate hour caused a mortal to be bom, 
whose name was Bonario^ or Goodness. He endow- 
ed him with all the graces of mind and body ; and at 
■n age when the soul becomes sensible of desires, ho 
tircauied into him a passion for the beautiful Felicia. 
BoQorio had frequently seen her in his eaiiy visits to 
'Wisdom and Devotion ; but as lightness of belief and 
in over-fondness of mankind were failings insepat*- 
Ale to him, he often suffered himselCto be led astray 
ftom Felicia, until Reflection, the common friend of 
bttfay would set him right, and re-conduct him to her 
company. 

Theugih Felicia was a virgin of some thousand 
yean old, her coyness was rather found to encrease 
Ckaa ta diminish. This perha|>s, to moital old maids 
may be matter ot wonder ; but the ttu^ t^^ow ^^^.v^ 

f2 
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that the beauty of Felicia was incapable of ck 
hence it was, that the Fickleness of Bonari( 
less and less easy of access. Yet sach icas 
that he continually suffered himself to be er 
her) until at last she totally withdrew hei 
flection came only to upbraid him. Her ii 
ever, were of service, as by shewing him 1 
lost Felicia, they gave him hopes that a o 
baviour might, in time, regain her. 

The loss of happiness instructs us how i 
And now it was that Bonario began in eari 
Felicia, and to devote his whole time to a 
her* He enquired for her among the gre; 
knew her not* He bribed the poor for L 
but they wei*e strangers to her. He sou 
Knowledge, but she was ignorant of her ; c 
but she missed him. Temperance kne 
path she had taken ; Virtue had seen lie 
way ; but Religion assured him of her r 
sent Constancy to conduct him to her. 

It was in a village far from town, that Bo 
saw his Felicia; and here he was in hope! 
sing her for ever. Ti^e coyness with whic 
ed him in his days of folly, time, and the s 
it had wrought in him, began to soften. 
whde days in her society, and was rarel} 
cess to her, but when passion had misguid 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the da 
• simple villager, called Innocence. To tt 
- rustic did Bonario apply for intercession, 
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tfentmentft sent up a petition to Jupiter, to be recalled 
to heaven. 

Jupiter^ upon this petition, called a council of the 
gods; in -whic^ it was decreed that while Bonario 
continued upon earth, Felicia should not totally depart 
from it ; but as the nature of Bonario was fickle and 
imperfect, his admission to her society should be on- 
lyoccasional and transient. That their nuptials should 
be deferred until the nature of Bonario should be 
changed by death, and that afterwards they should be 
lasepai^ly united in the regions of immortality. 



] 
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No. XII. THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 

To Mr. FitZ'Adam. 

IT is a great abuse of language, according t« 
Mr. Lockey to make use of words to which we have 
no fixed and determinate ideas. There is a still 
greater, Mr. Fitz-Adam, which is the almost conti- 
. Dually using words to which we have no ideas at aB. 
I shall only inslanee in the poor monosyllable Taste. 
Who has not heard it frequently pronounced by the 
loneliest mouths in the world, when it has evidently 
meant nothing? 

I would not be thought to require, like an ill-bred 
logician, that every pretty woman, or even every 
man, who makes use of the word I'aste, sliould de- 
fine what they mean by it ; that would be too cruel ; 
hot I should rather chuse, when they arc really con- 
scious to themselves that they are going to uiter it 
without any idea annexed, that they would be so [^ood 
IS to chsLDge it for the word Whim. VLov«t.NCt^ ^a& 
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my recommendation will, I am sure, have 
unless it should be backed by your censoria 
I shall leave them at present in the full po 
Iheir favourite word, and proceed to the 
my letter. 

' You rallied very humourously, a few v 

some of the reigning follies of this various 
der the name of our approaches to natun 
1 you have likewise taken notice how desirou 

i; retuniing to our primxval ignorance, under 

ofTaslc: a name which we are fondofgiv 
ry new folly which starts up, and to every c 
ed absurdity which we are charitably pie 
vive. Let but that commanding word go 
no camelcon catches his colour quicker tl: 
ready to -imbibe follies from each otiicr. 
Taste, in my opinion, ought to be applied 
but what has as strict rules annexed to it, tl 
haps imperceptible by the vulgar, as Aristo' 
the Clitics, would require, or Domenichino, ; 
painters, practise. People may have whin 
? caprices, persuasions, and even second«sigl 

I please; but they can have no Taste which 

foundation in nature^ and which, conseque 
be accounted for. 

From a thousand instances of our imits 
nations I shall select one or two, which h 
and still arei notorious and general. A few 
«very thing was Gothic ; our houses, our 
book-cases, and our couches, were all co{ 
some parts or other of our cathedrals. Th 
ftrcbitfictiUT, vhere, as Dryden says, 

Frtnn Doric pillars found the lower base. 
Tbe gay Corinthian holds rhfi higher ^stce. 
And all below is strength, aiid aU above is gr 
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Bitfircbitecture, which was taught by nature and pd« 
kfeed by the graces, was totally neglected. Tricks 
Idtoncelts got possession every where* Ckimsy 
kttresses were to shock you with disproportion ; or 
ttle pillars were to support vast weights ; while ig« 
A»w)t people, who knew nothing of centers of gravi- 
^» were to tremble at their entrance into every builds 
^, lest the roofs should fall upon their heads. This, 
iMrever odd it might seem, and however unworthy 
Pthe name of Tasre, was cultivated, was admired, 
pd still has its professors in different paits of £n- 
Aandt There is something, they say, in it congenial 
ft'our old Gothic constitutiou ; I should rather think 
t>ourmodei*o idea of liberty, which allows every one 
ht privilege of playing the fool, and of making 
fimself ddiculous in whatever way he pleases* 
* According to the present prevailing whim, c\ery 
kbing is Chinese, or in the Chinese Taste : or, as it 
hi sometimes more modestly expressed, '^ partly af- 
trr the Chinese manner.*' Chairs, tables, chimney- 
^eces, frames for looking-glasses, and even our most 
^gar utensils, are all reduced to this new-fangled 
Ibtndat^d; and without doors so universally has it 
Ipread, that every gate to a cow-yard is in T's and 
Z's, and every hovel for the cows has bells hanging 
at the comers. 

The good people in the city are, I perceive, struck 
with this novelty ; and though some of them still re- 
tm the last fashion, the Gothic, yet others have be- 
^ to ornament the doors and windows of their shops 
with the more modem improvements. 

Had this taste prevailed in the latter end of queen 
Anne's time, the new churches themselves had doubt- 
less been pagodas ; nay, it is expected at present that 
the Something which is risinc^on the building at the 
Horse-guards, if ever it should come to a conclusion. 
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win terminate at last ^ partly after the CY 
tier." 

I would beg leave, however to propose, 
public buildings are to be executed after C 
dels, that we should pursue the usual i 
such occasions. The inocula ion for th< 
and other such hazardous experiments, w 
ecuted upon condemned criminals. And 
nion, an expenment of this kind should fi 
in an hospital, or a county work-house, 
will be said in answer to this, that cor 
chiefly to be studied in edifices of chari 
conveniency to give way to Taste ? Is the 
nation to be less considered than the pa 
gencies of private persons? It is a thoi 
that the hospitals of Chelsea and of Gn 
already built ; their situations are the vei 
would have chosen for a trial of this s 
-numbers of little lakes might have been 
the Thames to wander among the pavil 
how commodiously might we have passec 
to ward by bridges adorned with triumphj 

The encouragement of this taste may I 
the consideration of those gentlemen wh 
possessions in the isle of Ely, or the fens 
shire. A Chinese town, happily situated, 
inhabitants, and make estates in those c 
tremely desirable^ Marehy grounds, wh 
avoided, will become by this means the r 
after of any ; and we may live to see the 
Essex crowded with villas. But I only 
things to those whom they concern, and 
rest it may be to pursue them farther. IV; 
you perceive, is to make '1 aste useful to j 
least) and to assign proper places for the 
our improved talents. 
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iut while I am promoting the interest and entcr- 
iment of some of his majesty's subjects, I would 
wilfully offend others, who may be a little infatu- 
d through their zeal to their country. Many good 
riots have been greatly alarmed at the spreading 
he French language and the French fashions so 
versallv over Europe ; and have apprehended, per- 
»s too justly, that their modes of religion and go- 
nment might insinuate themselves in their turns, 
iny pious Englishman should have the same fears 
h regard to the Chinese customs and manners, I 
^e the satisfaction to infoi*m him, that nothing of 
t lund can reasonably be dreaded. We may rest 
ure that our firm faith will never be staggered by 
tenets of Fohi, -nor our practice vitiated by the 
rals of Confusius ; at least we may be certain that 
present innovations are by no means adequate to 
h an effect : for on a moderate computation, not 
i in a thousand of all the stiles, gates, rails, pales, 
drs, temples, chimney-pieces, &c. 8cc« &c. which 
called Chinese, has the least resemblance to any 
)g that China ever saw; nor would an English 
irch be a less uncommon .sight to a travelling 
ndarin, than an English pagoda. I think it neces- 
f to say thus much, in order to quiet the scruples 
ooDscientious persons who will doubtless be more 
•ase when they consider that our Chinese oma* 
nts are not only of our own manufacture, like our 
ench silks and our French wines, but, what has sel« 
in been attiibuted to the English, of our own in- 
itions. 

I am, 
Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

H. Sk 
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71 the Public. 

WHEREAS a subscription for a subsidj fa 
vise of king Theodore was opened at TuUey's^ 
in Pailmall the twenty-second of last month ; T 
to give notice that by order of Mr. Fits-Adaa 
said subscription will be closed on Tuesday the tn 
seventh of this instant March ; at which time the 
Mdy will be paid in. Robert Dosi 



No. XIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 

I SHALL make no apology for the folk 
letters^ or my own answers :o them ; having be 
ways of opinion that works of criticism are the 
strength aiid ornameul of a public paper. 

To Mr. Fitz^danu 
Sir, 
THOUGH you set out with a good grace i 
World, I cannot help thinking that a paper ikm 
then upon religion might be very entertainiS| 
am an officer in country quarters, and as the ckfl 
to the regiment happens to live altogether hi to^ 
jiave no opportunity of knowing any thing of th 
fair, but from what I hear at church. 

I am) Sec 

Ai 

To Mr. A. Z. 

Sir, 
THAT no officer in quarters may be under tiK 
ces'sity of going to Church, the World, for th< 
tij^e shall be a religious one. • 

I am, &c. 

A. Fitz-Adai 
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To Mr. Fitz-^dam. 

LLONG to a club of very serious clergymen^ 
m glad (so is every one of us) that you do not 
to meddle VFith religion in your paper. It is 
ily a subject of too much dignity and importance 
treated of in essays, which seem devoted to liu- 
and the ridicule of folly. In the name of the 
club) I am, Sec. 

J. C. 

To Mr. J. C. 

it will be always my ambition to stand well 
he clergy, they may assure themselves that the 
LD shall have no religion in it. 

I am« &cc. 

A. Fitz-Adam, 

To Mr. I^tZ'Adam. 

CANNOT help being offended at your want of 
:tness in a paper, which* in other respects, de- 
ft approbation. In number I. you say, warn 
to goodness. The verb warn is unwarrantable 
s place : we are warned by or from, but not to. . 
word should be incite ; and so 1 have corrected 
my own paper. In number III. line 2, you Ijave 
oUoquial barbarism of doing a thing by a man 
ad of to. I cannot express how much 1 am hurt 
vulgar an impropriety. In number VI. pap,c 
he- verb display is used instead of its participle 
aying. Perhaps it is only an error of the press: 
be careful for the future, I am willing to hope 
these ^ross mistakes are only owing to inadver- 
• If so, I rest. 

Your admirer, Vttivo\-oo^%% 
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To P/ulolog09. 
Sir, 
I SHALL be very careful of mistakes 
tare; and do assure you, upon my veracit 
have hitherto proceeided from nothing bi 
ency. I am, Sir, 

Your obliged serv 
A. Fit; 

To Adam Fitz-Adamy Esq. 

DeAK FlTZ 

LORD **** and I laid hold of a d t 

university fellow yesterday, and carried . 
club ; where, when the claret began to n 
p^er of the World happened to come u 
pis. <' That same Mr. Fitz-Adam (say 
*' very inaccurate writer; peradventure 1 
^< an opportunity of telling him so in a si 
But, dear Fitz, if the prio; should really 
letter, smoke the parson and be witty, 
curacies, as he calls them are the charactc 
polite writer ; by these alone our club i 
you are a man of fashion. Away with pe 
the grammar! Write like a gentleman. 
Pope, in his essay upon critics. 

Snatch a grace beyond the reach of nature. 

Your's, A. : 

To Mr. A. By 
Sir, 
IN compliance with your advice, I shal 
pedantry of grammar, and be perfectly the 
in my future essays* I am, 

Your most o 
A. Fitz 
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Sir, 
T[ DO not write to you to have the pleasure of see- 
1^' myself in print : it is only to give you a little 
Sndly advice. Take care of novels: the town 
rarms with them. That foolish story of Mrs, Wil- 
«i, in your fourth and fifth papers, made me cry out 
Btthe WoKLDwas at an end! 

Yours, 

Tom Tell-Tkuth. 

To Mr. Tell'Truth. 

Sir, 
"1 THANK you for the caution, and will write no 
lore novels. 

Your most humble servant, 

A. Fitz-Adam. 



A 
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To Mr, FitZ'Mam, 
& Sir, 

L YOUR predecessor, ihc Spectator, did i-ot think 
m labours altogether useless, which were dedicated 
■ us women. Those elegant moral tales, which 
■like their appearance so frequently in his works, are 
t» many proofs of his regard for us. From the fourth 
■nd iifth numbers of the World we have the pleasure 
lif hoping that the Spectator is revived among us. 
"*he story of Mrs. Wilson is a lesson of instruction to 
•»ery v^oman in the kingdom, and has given the author 
^it as many friends as he has readers among the sex. 

I am, Sir, 
^j Your real admirer and humble servant, 

V L.13. 

To Miss L. B. 
Madam, 
AS it will be always mj chief happiness Xo ^V^^s^ 
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the larlics; I shall devote my future papers entird 
to novels. 

Your obliged and most obedient servant, ' 

A. Fit2-Ad«JI 

To ^Ir, FitZ'Mam 

ir a plain p:r?*v'; iTi:\n may have leave to tell )•« 
lillle tiiilii, T nnisi nirorni yen, that though I likejffi 
manner very mr.ch, 1 have great objections to ye 
n:»ttcr. He nV.oonly skinia surfaces will gather! 
tliin:^ !)»■/ stnnvs. If you arc thu philosopher y 
vonid have us think ycu, jrivcu^somtlhiiv^; thatm 
rest upon the n^.emor}-, and improve whiJc it ent( 
tains. 

I anil Sic. 

Amicus. 
Tj yJriicus, 
Sir, 
THE Worm), for the future, shall be grave a 
pliilosophical ; the mutter shall h'^ regarded, and* 
the manner. 

I am, 8cc. 

A. Fitz-Ada 

jf Mofifsieur Fitz Mavt. 
3E suis cnchantc, mon chcr monsieur, dc w 
Monde, Dcpuis deux ans que je suis a LondreSij 
appris assez d'Anglois pour Tentendre parfaiteiM 
hiais je ne suis pas si habile que Voltaire^ pour Tec 
re. Vous avcz saisi tout a fait Tesprit Francois ; tJ 
d'enjouement, de legcretc, et dc vivacitc I...Parbl 
c'est cbarmantl Donnez nous de temps en temps 
▼audeville» ou quelquc petite chanson a boire, et 
nie croirai a Paris. Le seul petit defaut que vo 
ave2> c'est que vous sentez trop le Monde sage 
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10US manqne qu'un peu du Monde fouj pour 
watt a tout le Monde, et surtout a cclui qui a Phon- 
H|l*etre, raonsieur, 

Voire tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur, 

DOURILLAC* 

^ A Monsieur Dourillac, 

fVOUS pouvez conter, monsieur, qu'il n'y a rien aa 
Ipode que je ne fasse pour captiver la bien-veillancc 
!Bmi St aimable hornet. Tout ce qu'il a de gai> de 

etiie, et meme evapore coulera deformais de ma 
ne, J*ai Thonneur d'etre, monsieur, 
e Votre tres humble et-tres obeissant serviteur, 

Fitz-Adam. 

I have many more letters wntten in the same spirit 
bf criticism, and consequently many more opinions of 
aiy own; but as these may bethought sufficient at 
Ipie time, I shall borrow an old fable, and conclude 
lOi paper. 

An old man and a Httle boy were driving an ass to 
febe Dent market to sell. What a fool is this fellow 
}S$tfB a man upon the road) to be trudging it on foot 
vi^ his son, that his ass may go light I The old man, 
learifig this, set his boy upon the ass, and went 
Uriustliog by the side of him. Why, siirah I (cries 
I Becondman to the boy) is it fit for you to be riding, 
fUe your poor old father is walking on foot ? The 
Itther upon this rebuke, took down his boy irom th^ 
•li, and mounted himself. Do you see (says a third) 
JKnr 5ihc lazy old knave rides along upon his beast, 
ii)i3e hi3 poor little boy is almost crippled with waik- 
m%\ The old man no sooner heard this, than he took 
Xf^ his son behind him. Pray^ honest friend (says a 
faurth) is that ass your own? Yes, says the man. 
One would not have thought so, i*epliedtl\e oth^^bY 
Xoar loading him so tinmei ciftrlly. You «nd ^owc vsa 

c 2 
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arc better ablo to carry the poor beast than he yoon 
Any thinj^ to please, sayi> the owner ; and allghtu 
with liis son, llicy lied the legs of the ass togtt 
and by tlic help of a polo cp.dcavoured to carry hii 
upon th^iir sliouldcrs over the brid.^e that led to 
town. 'I'his v.as so entcriaining a i.ii;ht that the 
pic ran in c:'o\vds to laujL^h at it ; till the ass, concdl 
iijg a dislikt: lo the over-compiaisaiice oF his miistt 
burst asuijdcr the cords that licd !iim, sliptfrcmtl 
pole, and luniblcd into the river. The poor old 
made the best of his way home ashamed and vej 
that by endeavouring to please every body, lie 
pleased nobody; and lost his ass into the bargain. 



No. XIV. THURSDAY, AFRII. 5. 

I DC) not doiiVA h'jt it is already observed thatl 
write fewer leiiers to n^yself ihan any of my prcdecef 
tors. It is not from i)ein^ less ac(|Muinted with m] 
own merit, but I r<*ally look upon myself as superio( 
to. such litiio arts of fame. Coiiiplimenis, which 
should be obiij^^ed to shroud under i!:'.: name of atbiii 
person, ha\e very little reUsh for me. If I am Dfl 
consideiable enough topronou;.. ecx cathedra, tiiat 
Adam i itz-Adam know how lo lally the follies, an 
decide upon the cu^itonisof the v.cihi .viih morevK 
humour, learning, and taste thar. any man living, 
have in vain undertaken the schcnte ol this pape 
Who would be regulated by tl.e judgment of a xnai 
•who is liot the most self-sufilcient person alive ? Wi 
did all the pretty v/oi:iei» in Engiciid, in the reign < 
CjueenAnnc, submit the govern n.ent of their fan 
Jioodij iioops, said puVches lo \\\c 'Sv\ic\"ec>j[i\, \wx \ 
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use he pronounced himself the best cntic in fris!]i- 
is ? Why did half the nation imbibe their politics 
am the Craftsman, but because Ca!cb d'Anvcrs as- 
ir^d them that lie iir;dcrstood the maxims of movem- 
ent and the conslitiuion of his country bcttrr than 
ly minister or patriot of his time ? Throned as I am 
a perfect good opinion of my own ab"lities, I scorn 
taste the satisfaction of praise f:om my own pent... 
k1 (lohe humb»e for once) I owir, if there isanyspe- 
ts of wriiingcf ';\i.ich I am r.ot perfect master, it is 
le epistolary. My dc-ici.encc in this particular is 
appily common to me with t-.c rrrcattst r..t :: : I can 
ven f^'o farther, and H.^clare that it is liio iliir pait of 
,ie creation which cx'.xlii in tii*it provj:;'.''. Ease 
»id)ovit alicctation, tliir pcli^t-st c:xprcG.'in:i, ihc hap- 
liest art of telling n^ws or irlfi-js, the n;ost crpj-acir^ 
urns of senttment or p-jssivin, ate frcqucnily founci in 
eUcrs iVnm women, who !'.«vc lived in a sphere at all 
ibove the vulgar ; while on the other &if!tf, o:a>pirs 
frrite afiectccily, ministers obscuicly, po^»ts floiidly, 
eai-ned men pedantically, ands,oiJicrs tulcniljy, when 
;hcy can spell. One would not have onc*s da'jjvhtcr 
ffiite like Eloisa, because one would not havo one's 
daughter feel what she felt ; yet wlio ever wro^eso 
movingly, so to the heart? The amiable mjulif.^ic dc 
S^engne is the standard of easy engaging wiitiug : to 
call her the pattern of eloquent wiiiihp; v/ili *.,ot be 
thought an exaggeration, \vhen I refer r. y readers to 
her accounts ot the death of marshal Tuiv im;*^ : some 
little fragments of her letters, in the appendix. 1^> Ram- 
My's life of that hero, given stronger picluri -M him 
than the historian was able to do in his volunr.nons 
work. If this Fair One's epiViles are liable to any 
censure, it is for a fault in Wi>ich she is liot likely to 
be often imitated, the excess of tenderness for her 
daughter. 
The Italians arc as proud of a pevsou o^ \.\v^ v^-cwtwa. 
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bition : one, and not the least ridiculotisy wa! 
tend that tlie patriarchal dignity was inchidec 
imperial ; and by virtue of that definition he f 
sumed the title of Pontifex MaximuB, cop; 
pagan lords of Rome on his way to the soven 
the christian church. Money he knew was tl: 
method, but the least at his command ; it wa 
cure a supply of that necessary ingredient 
wrote the following letter to his daughter W 
duchess dowager of Savoy, and goveraess of 
therlands, 

" Trcs chiere et tres amce fylle, je enten 
*• que vous m'avez donne par Guyllain Ping 
** garde-robes, dont avons encore mieux |pei 
** ne trouvons point pour nulle resun bon c 
•' nous devons franchement marier, maes av 
'* avant mys notre deliberation et velontc d 
'* plus hanter faem nue. El envoyons demai 
*• de Guix:e Evesque a Rome devers le pj 
" trouver sachon que nous puyssuns accoidei 
** de nous prendre pour ung coadjuteur, a 
'• apres sa mort pouruns estre assure de avo 
'' pat, et deviner prester, et fapres estre sainl 
" il vous sera de necessitc que apres ma m 
" seres contraint de me adorer, dont je mc 
^* bien glorioes. Je cnvoye sur ce ung postc 
" le roy d'Arogon pour yl pi*ier qu'y nous vc 
" der pour a ce paiTenir, dont il est aussy 
" moynant que je rcsigne Tempir a nostre co: 
" Churls, de sela aussy je mesuys Contente. 
" mance aussy practiker Ics Cardinaulx, dont 
" ill C. mylle ducats me ferunt ung grand 
" aveque la partialite qui est deja cntre eos. 
'^ d' Arogon a mande a son ambaxadcur que y 
" favouryser le papat a nous Je vous prie, te 
" matter empu secret, essi bien en bien j 
" criens que yl faut que tout l<i Tcvowd^ U ^< 
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d esU possible de pratiker ung tel sy grand 
secretetnent pour laquell il faut avour de 
gens et de argent, succurs et pratike, et a 
it de la main de votre bon pere Maximilianus 
ipe, lex VIII jour de septembre. Le papa a 
es vycvers dubis, et ne peult longement fy- 

urious piece, which it is impossible to trans- 
Nvhat language can give an adequate idea of 
old Germain French ?) is to be found in the 
lumc of letters of Louis xiith, printed atBrus- 
r. Foppensin 1712. It will be suflicient to 
ich of my readers as do not understand French, 
mperial majesty acquaints his beloved daugh- 
he designs never to frequent naked women 
*j but to use all his endeavours to procure 
cy, and then to tum priest, and at length be- 
lint, that his dear daughter may be obliged to 
lim, which he shall reckon matter of exceed- 
r. He expresses great want of two or three 
thousand ducats to facilitate the business, 
; desires may be kept very secret, though he 
doubt but all the world will know it in two or 
^s ; and concludes with signing himself << fu- 
3pe." 

:ontrast to this scrap of imperial folly, I shall 
ny readers with the other letter I mentioned, 
ritten by the lady Anne, widow of the earls 
t and Pembroke (the life of the former of 
le wrote) and heiress of the great house of 
Cumberland, fmrn which, among many no- 
tions, she enjoyed the borough of Appleby. 
ih Williamson, secretary of slate to Charles 
kd, wrote to name a candidate to her for that 
: the brave countess, with all the spirit of 
estors, and with all the eloquence of indc- 
Grcece> returned this laconic answer. 



I 
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<* I have been bullied by an usurper, I have h 
<< neglected by a coun, but I will not be dictated 
« by a subject ; your man shan't stand. 

** Anne, DoRSFT, PfiHBio 

" and MoNTGOMEUTi 



No. XV. THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 

IT has been imagined, that if an ancient inh 
tant of tliis island, some old Saxon for example] 
even in luticr times, a subject of one of our Han 
or our Edward's, could rise Irom his grave andl 
a survey of the present generation, he would tu 
suspect us to be the descendants of his contemp 
ries, but would stare about with surprize, and be 
to farxy himself iunong a nation of foreigners, if 
amonjj a race of animuls of a different species. Ih 
sometimes tbouj^lit that such a person would be 
less puzzled to know ins country again, than 
countrymen; such a change would he find in the 
tural face of Pingland, as well as in the manners o; 
inhaiiilants. The great increase of public and 
vate buildi!i{;3, the difference of architecture, the 
quent navij^ation of rivers, and above all, the introtl 
tion and whimsical variations of gardening, harcc 
tributed so effectually to new-dress our island, wl: 
before was covered with rude forests and extcn 
marshes, that it would require some time and p! 
to discover her ancient features under so total a 
guise. This is more particularly the case with 
counties adjacent to London, over which the g« 
of gardening exercises power so often and so v 
tonIy> that they are usually new-created once in tv 
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y or thirty years, and no ti*aces left of their former 
:ondition* Nor is this to be wondered at ; for garden- 
ng, being the dress of nature, is as liublc to the cu- 
irices of fashion, as are the dresses of the Ir^mian ho- 
ly ; and there is a certain mode of it in every age, 
Arhich grows antiquated, and becomes obsolete and 
ridiculous in the next. So that were any man of 
:astc now to lay out his ground in the st} le which 
prevailed less than half a century ago, it would occa- 
sion as much astonishment and laughter, 03 if a ii^o* 
dem beau should appear in the drawing-rof)ivi in red 
atockings, or introduce himself into a poii-.c assembly 
in one of my lord Foppington's iierlwigs. 

What was the prevailing mode in Miiton'o days 
tnay be guessed from a passage in his II Pcnscroso, 
vhcre he describes retired Leisure taking his dciij^ht 
in trim gardens* The practice, it seems, was to em- 
broider and flourish over tlje ground v/iih curious 
k&ots of fiowers, as the same poet calls tlicm in aiio- 
ther p&rt of his works ; and in this there was some- 
thing of cheerfulness and gaitty at least, though the 
jucUcious eye cotdd not help being displeased with 
the fantastic quaintness of the design. 

James the second was deposed, and the immortal 
Kng William came to the crown of these kingdoms; 
Uk sera as remarkable in the annals of gardening as in 
those of government; but far less auspicious in the 
farmer instance. The moumful family of yews came 
oiep witli the house of Orange ; the sombre tasie of 
Holland grew into vogue , and strait canals, reciili- 
*al walks, and rows of dipt evergreens were all the 
fltode. It was the cojr.pliment which Enr^laiid paid 
htr new sovereign, to wear the dress of a Dutch luo- 
'ass. The royal gardens cf Kensington, Ilaniptcn- 
court and Richmond, set the same cxanipiu ; n:d 
good whigs distinguished their loyalty by fciching 
^eir plants from the same country, whicii had tiie 

YOL. I. H 
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honour of producing iheir king; a country 
grcally celebrated for taste in any instance, and 
of all in the article now under consideration, 
such were the errors of the times; our connoii 
in their zeal all became Mynheers ; and it would 
bably hAve been I lien esteemed as great a mM\ 
disaffection to have laid out ground diQ*erent fi-oml 
true Belgic model, as it would be now to wear awl 
rose on the tenth of June. 

This Dutch absurdiiy, like all other follies, had '| 
run, and in time expired. The great Kent ap[ 
at length in behalf of nature, declared war against! 
t'dsle in fashion, and laid the axe to the root ofi 
rial ever-grcens. Gardens were no longer filled 
yews in the shape of giants. Noah's ark cut in^ 
St. George and the dragon in box, cypress lovers,! 
nistine bears, and all that race of ix>ot-bound 
slers, wliich flourished so long and looked so trcmd 
dous round the edges of every grass-plat. At 
hJLmc time the dull uniformity of designing wasW 
nished; liigh walls, excluding the country, vcit 
thrown down ; and il was no longer thought necessin 
that every grove siiould nod at a rival, s^nd every wa| 
by paired wi'.h a iwin-lirother. The great masU| 
abovc-menlioncd, truly the disciple of natui-e, imitata 
her in the agreeable wlldncss and beautiful irfeguh 
rily of her plans, of which there arc some noble a 
aniples slill remaining, that abundantly shew i\» 
power of his creative genius. 

But it is our misfortune that we always i-unbcyrtw 
the goal, and are never contented to rest at thatpoiii 
where perfection ends, and excess and absurdity be 
gin- Tiius our present artists in gardening far cxcec 
the wildness of nature; and pretending to improve o 
the plans of Kent, distort their ground into irregul 
ritiei the most offensive that can be imagined. • 
great comic painter has Y^vovcd^ \ vxticv vqVI^ v\ ^^'^c* 
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' dtvy exp'*ct'jil, that tlic KiK- of I omty is an S : 
e this to be the iinciuimous opinion of att omc 
ssors of horticulture, who seem to have the most 
Lrous veneration for that crooked letter at the tail 
; alphabet. Their land, their water, must be ser- 
ne ; and because the formality of the last apjc i*au 
nuch into right lines anci paralltls, a spirit of op- 
ion carries the present universally into curves 
nazes- 
was ouestioned of some old mathematician, a 

M. ' 

t bigot to his favourite science, whether he wouM 
ent to 50 to heaven in any path that was not tri- 
ilar? It may, I think, wi'h e^jual proprivily be 
tioncd of a modern garcltncr, whether he uould 
sent to J50 thither in any path that is not scrpen- 
? Nothing on earth, r.t least, can please out of that 
el ; and theiX' is reason to believe, that paradise 
f would have no charms for one of these gentlc- 
I, unless its walks be .disposed intp labyrinth and 
inder. In serious tn-ih, the vast niiihilude of gro- 
[ue little villus, whicli p;rovv up every summer, 
\\x\ acertain distance of J^ondon, and swarm more 
ecially on the banks of ilje Thames, are fatal 
ofs of the dej^eneracy of onr natior«al taJtle, With 
iscription of one of these whimsir.Ll nothiiij^s, and 
h a few pixivious renidiks upon the owner of it, I 
11 conchule this paper. 

Mjiure Mushrrx^m, the present worthy possessor of 
X:k-hill, was born at a liitle dirty viilaj^e in tlert- 
•dshire, and receive<l the rudinients of his educa- 
•n behind a wririn«;-desk, under the eve of his la- 
fir, who was an attorney at law. It is not material 
rtlate hy what means he broke loose from the 
WHiage of parchment, or by what steps he rose from 
inaajval meanness and obscurity to his present sta- 
?n in life. Let it be sufficient to say, that at the aj^e 
t forty \\% found himself iji possess\ov\ o{ ;x cow^viu-^ 
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vable fortune. Being tlius enriched, he grci 
tious of introducing himself to the world as a 
tasic arid pleasure; for which purpose he put 
in •; <;n his servants waistcoats^ took into kc 
inacii of whores, and resolved to have a villi 
'*i t^'.ispleasmg'idca, he piu'chascd an old farr 
iio! ffii' distant froin the place of his nativity, 
to iniildin^ and planting with all the rage i 
'i'Uit old mansion inMncdiatcly shot up intc 
^p;rcs, i\m] wiis plasl-jrcd over with stucco: t 
i4 (.r;: liOtched inio bai dements ; uncouth anira 
:.ji f'linning- at one another over the gate pc 
'.lie hull V. L\s fortiiied wiih rusty swords and pis 
II Medu::a*s head star: tig tremendous over tli 
ney. When he had proceeded thus far, he c 
ed in fjood time that his house was not lis 
vvl'.ich t blijrtd him to add two rooms entire 
jridenjrely incoherent with the rest of the t 
'^I'hu.s while one half is designed to give yoi 
(iotiiic edifice* the other half presents to yc 
Venetian windows, slices of pilaster, balustra 
other parts of Italian architecture- 

A library of books, as it is esteemed an i 
ornament in a modish villa, was the next obje 
s''|uire*s ambition. I was conducted into Ihi 
ment soon after its completion, and could not 
serving with some surprise that all the volu 
the shelves were in duoidecimo: at which ex] 
a curiosity, I received the following answer, vc 
*' Why, sir, I'll inform you how that matter 
<* pass ; I ordered my carpenter to tickle me u 
<< fashionable set of cases for the reception o 

^ and the d d blundering booby made 

*^ shelves, as you sec, of a size, only to ho 
*< duodecimo'Bv as they call them ; so I was 
^ yott knuW) to purchase books of a proper 
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I, and sach as would fit the places they were to 
id in." 

; the triumph of his genius was s«en in the dis- 
yci of his gardenS) which contain every thing in 
lan two acres of ground. At your first entrance} 
re is saluted with a yellow serpentine river, stag- 
l through a beautiful valley, which extends near 
y yards in length. Over the river is thrown d 
e, " partly in the Chinese manner," and a little 
with sails spread and streamers flying, floats in 
lidst of it. When you have passed this bridge, 
enter into a grove perplexed with errors and 
.ed walks ; where having trod the same ground 
and over again, through a labyrinth of born-beam 
es, you are led into an old hermitage built with 

of trees, which the squire is pleased to call St. 
in's tave. Here he desires you to repose, your- 
uid expects encomiums on his taste: after which 
ond ramble begins through another maze of walks, 
:he last error is much worse tlian the first. At 
:h, when you almost despair of ever seeing day- 

any more, you emerge on a sudden in an open 
Circular area, richly chequered with beds of flow- 
and embellished with a little fountain playing it) 
centi^ of it. As every folly must have a name, 
iqulre informs you, that '* by way of wbim,*' he 
ehristened this place '^ little Maribon ;" at the up- 
end of which you are conducted into a pom^^ous, 
Qfty, and guilded building, said to be a temple, and 
leerated to Venus ; for no other reason which I 
Id learn, but because the squire riots here some- 
esio vulgar love with a couple of orange-wenches,. 
CD from the purlieus of the play-house. 
To conclude, if one wished to see a cqiKcomb e^ppse 
uelf in the most eCTectual manner, ,one would ad- 
B him to build a villa ; which is the cliet-d'ceuvre 
oorfwB ijnpertiencej and the luOBt cov\s^\c>ao\3& . 
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*. .,-w^^-^^^ijjg close the heat that is in c 
'**i^* . idf^""'^'^ experience will prove th 

\ •** .^""" * ^^ ^' ^^^^^ ^^^'^'^^^ *^*"^' *^°^*^ 
r,, yji himself, and observes in others 

/ij^position for happiness, the benetils 

i,0fe are bestowed upon him in vain ; 

gcy^i^ ^ b^i'*^ exemption from poverty 

Jost happiness enough. 

' I am led to this thought by tlie fol 
trhich I received near two years ago fr 
liiable friend. he reader will peicei 
not written with a view of publication ; 
scuts us with a very natural picture of 
piness, and iiistructs us how an ekgai 
may live chai'it£.bly, and within bound 
come of only fifty pounds a year, I shal 
public exactly as I receivccl it. Those 
ing hCsT.'ts v.! II call it an entertainment 
is not written. 

York) June the 
Bear &>, 

THE reason that you have not h 
for these last five wccka ls> U\«it. vUti ^ 
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*: enj^rosstd all my time and attention* 
' be surprised to hear, that I have 
^onih with our old friend, the lector 
^ Ilia honest wi'e. 
'lat compassion we used to tl.ink 
'ho had mixed a p;ood deal with 
nad always entertained hopes of 
lU it, should foolishly, and at an age 
generally grow wise, throw away his af- 
u|X>n a girl worth nothing : and that she, one 
.c liveliest of women, as well as the finest^ s^.ould 
jse the many advantageous offers which were made 
, and follow a poor parson to his living of fifty 
inds a year, in a remote corner of the kingdom, 
; I have learned from experience, that we have 
n pitying the happiest of our acquaintance. lam 
patient to tell you all I know of them. 
rhe parish of South-Green is about seventeen miles 
nti this place, and is, in my opinion, the most pleas- 
spot of ground in all Yor.-ishire I should have 

t tcld you, that our friend, by the death'of a rela- 
I9 wasenabled to carry hia wife from London with 
leat two-hundi'ed and fifty guineas in Ids pocket ; 
.h which sum he has converted tlie old pariion3jj;c- 
jse into a little palace, and fourteen acres of gtcbe 
a farm and gaitlen, that even a Pel ham or a South- 
« might look upon with pleasure. 
The bouse stands upon an eminence within the 
ndipg of a river, with about half an acre of kitchrn 
rden, fenced in with a good old wall, well planted 
th fruit trees. The river that almost sui rounds this 
;le spot, affords them fish at all seasons. They 
tch trout there, and plenty of tl^ein, from two to 
e pounds weight* Before the house is a little lawn 
th trees planted in clumps ; and beh.ind it a yard 
:11 stocked with poultry, with a barn, cow-house, and 
iry« At the end o£ the garden a dTaw*\>\rv^^<i£V::^^<^ 
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you to a small piece <»f c;:t>nncl, where three or fw 
pigs arc kopt. Here they arc fiittened for pork ( 
bacon ; the latter they cure lor themselves; oBdini 
my life 1 never cm helt-r. 

In the seven yeais of this retirement, they have J 
planted til eir little spot, that you can hardly coDcei' 
any things more heautifu!. The fields He all tog;ethf 
with pasture-ground enough for two horses mA 
many cows, and the arable. Every thing thrives 
their hands. The hedges, all of their own plantiii 
are the thickest of any in the country, and within etc 
one of them is a sand-walk between a double row 
flowery shrubs, hardly ever out of blossom. T 
produce of these fields supplies them abundantly wi 
the means of bread and beer, and with a surplus yti 
ly for the poor, to whom they were the best benefi 
tors of any in the neighbourhood. The husbi 
brews, and the wife baiies ; he manages the for 
and she the dairy; and both wit (i such skill and' 
dustry, that you would think them educated to i 
thing else. 

Their house consists of two parlours and akitch 
below, and two bed-chambers and a servant's roc 
above. Their maid is a poor woman's daughter 
the parish, whom they took at eleven years old, a 
have made the handiest girl imaginable. She is c 
tremely pretty, and might many herself to advs 
tage, but she loves her mistress so sincerely, that 
temptation is strong enough to prevail upon her 
leave her. 

In this sweet retirement they have a boy and gii 
the boy six years old, and the girl four ; both of tb< 
the prettiest little things that ever were bom. T 
girl is the very picture of the mother, with the sat 
softness of heart and temper. The boy is a jolly dc 
and loves mischief; but if you tell him an interestii 
storjr^ he will cry for anUouv to^e\.\\^Y% TV»aVv\xa!tw 
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d wife constantly go to bed at ten, and rise at six. 
le business of the day is commonly finished by 
mer-time; amd all after is amusement and pleasure, 
thout any set fonns. They are almost worshipped 
the parishioners, to whom the doctor is not only 
e spintual director, but the ph^siciar^^ tlie surgeon, 
t apothecary, tl)e lawyer, the steward, the friendy 
id the cheerful companion. The best people in the 
orld are fond of visiting them ; they call it going to 
t the wonders of Yorkshii^;, and say that they.ne- 
T eat so lieaitily as of the parson's bacon and greens. 
I told you, at the beginning of this letter, that they 
ere the h£4>piest couple of our acquaintance ; and 
)w I Will tell you why they ai^ so. In the first 
ace, they love and are delighted with cixh other- A 
ven years marriage, instead of lessening their af- 
ctions, has encreased them* They wish for nothing 
ore than what their little income affoixls them ; and 
en of that little they lay up. Our friend shewed 
e hh account of expences, or rather his wife's ac« 
•unt ; by which it appears that they have saved yeai*- 
from fifteen shillings to a guinea, exclusive of about 
e same sum, which, they distribute among the peor^ 
sides barley, wheat, and twenty other things. The 
ily aiticle of luxury is tea ; but the doctor says he 
nid forbid that, if his wife could forget her London 
lucation. However, they seldom offer it to their 
St company, and less than a pound will last them a 
relvemonth. Wine they have none, nor will they 
ceive it as a present. Their constant drink is small 
jer and ale, both of which they brew in the highest 
n'fection. Exercise and temperance keep them in 
srpetual health and good-humour. All the strife 
stween them is who shall please and oblige the most, 
heir favourite amusement is reading ; now-and-then, 
ideed, our friend scribbles a little ; but his perform- 
ices reach no fieirther than a short sermou^ or ^a^r 
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of vtrscJi in praise <jf Iji* wifo. Evtrry birth-day oftbt 
lady is constuntly celebrated in this manner: r*' 
though you tlo r.ot read' a Swifl to his Stelh) 
there is something; so sincere and tender in thesc^ 
tic pieces, th:;t I could never read any of them wiAj 
out tears. Ill ..th J fine afternoons and evenings, thrf 
arc walking arui in arm, with their boy and giipl,ab(l^ 
their jironLii ; l)iit how cheerful, how happy I is ifl 
to h;: told yon. i heir cliildrcn arc hardly so muchdP 
dren as liicniseUjs. lUit though they love oneanBj 
tier even to clotaj^e, their fondness nevcrappearsbcfcil 
company. I never saw cither of them so much w 
playini; wilh the oi Iter's hand-... I mean only ^h« 
they have known I was within sijjht of them; Iha« 
stolen ni>on them unawares indeed, and have bcca 
witness to such worJs and looks as have quite melted 
me. 

With this couple and in this retirement, I hav« 
passed my time since you heard fi-om me. How hap 
pily I neeil not say: come, and be a judge yourself 
they invite you most heartily. 

One thin«^ I had forg:ot to tell you of them. I 
makes no pa/t of their happiness that they can con 
pAre themselv'js with the rest of the world, who will 
minds '.oen'O/ tlieniselves as they do. It rather te 
sens than encreas:;^ it. Their own happiness is froc 
tijcir own hearts They have every thinjj; they wi» 
for in this filly pounds a year and one another. The 
make no boast of themselves, nor find faidtwithan 
body. They are sorry I am not so happy as they 
but arc far from advisinjj me to retire as they ha^ 
done. I left a bar.k note of twenty pounds behind o 
in my room, inclosed in a letter of thanks for the 
civilities to me; but it was returned me this mon 
in>i^ to Yorki in a manner that pleased me more tha 
all the rest of their behaviour. Our friend thank* 
me for the favour I intended him ; but told mc Icou 
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tow it better among the poor. That his wife and 
had been looking; over the family accounts for las^ 
Htbf aud that they found nic only a few shillings 
heir debt. That if I did not think they were a 
usand times over-i>aid by the plcasui'e 1 had given 
niy they would be obliged to me for a i>ound of 
» and a little -of Hardbam's snuiT when I got to 
ladon* 

^ hope soon to see you, and to entertain you by the 
sk with the pai-aculars of the pai^on and his wife. 
il then, 

I am, &c. 



No. XVII. THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 

, TWICE in every year are solemnized those 
Uid diversions, with which our nobility, gentry, and 
lert, entertain themselves at Newmarket ; and as 
ta b the vernal season for the celebration of those 
rious sport! and festivals, and as they are, at this 
^c, likely to be held Avith the utmost splendor and 
ignificence, I think it may not be improper to a- 
Use my town readers, with one single paper upon 
e subject. 
In this I will endeavour to set forth the usefulness 

these anniversary meetings, describing the manner 
kd method of exhibiting such games ; and then shew 
haX benefit may arise to the kingdom, by horse- 
ices in general, on the one hand; and what detri- 
i^t may happen from them to the public ^ on the 
;her, by their spreading too widely over the whole 
iogdom. 

1 read in one of the news-papers of last NVt<:V vVvt 
^Uowii)^ article: " '"i'is said that ^avixx.^ «X ^^hj- 
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" market are let at four guineas each, Tor thelitr 
** the meciinp:." What, sh!:! I to myself, are 
principal nobility rout*, nt to lie in garrets, at sue 
exorbitant price, for liic si.ke of such amusemc 
or ai*e our joe key -gentry, and tradesmen, extrava 
enough to throw away their loose corn (as I may 
perly call it on this occasion) so idly and ridiculoi 
To be sure there is not a more noble diversion 
this. In its original, it was of royal institution, 
carried on in the- !)cgi lining with much honour 
integrity ; but as the ivest constitution will alway 
generate, I am fearful this may be grown loo n 
into a science, v herein the adepts have carried 
ters to a nicety, not altogether reconcileable U 
strictest notions of hitc^ritv ; and which mav bt 
grees, by their afiecting to become notable in 
profession, corrupt the morals of our young nob 
The language of the place is generally to be u! 
stood by the rule of contraries. If any one say 
horse is a pretty good one, but as slow as a towi 
(for similies are much in use) you may conclude 
to be an exceeding speedy one, but not so goc 
bottom. If he mentions his design of tlirowii 
pamicular horse soon out of training, you may b 
sured he has a mind to match that horse as so( 
he can ; and so it is in every thing else they tl 
out. Foreigners who come here for curiosity, ca 
be shewn a finer sight than tliese races, which ai 
most peculiar to this country : but I must confess 
I have been sometimes put a little to the blush a 
cidents that are pretty pregnant in the place. E 
body is dressed so ptrlecily ahke, that it is extrei 
difficult to distinguish between his grace an2 
groom. I have heard a stranger ask a man of 
lily how often he dressed, and watered his bor 
how much corn, and bread, and hay, he gave^th< 
/lowmany miles he l\vo\i^Vv\.\\t cvw\^Y>aKwvak. «i 
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ttber of mhiutes ? and how long he had lived Avith 
master ? Those who have been at the place will 
be surprised at these mistakes, for a pair of boots, 

buckskin breeches, a fustian fixKk, with a leather 
; about it, and a black velvet cap, is the common 
bring of the whole town : so that if the inside docs 
dHTer, the outside of my lord and his rider are ex- 
y the same. There is another most remarkable 
ctation, which is this : Those who are known to 
e the most, and perhaps the best horses of the 
sc> always appear themselves on the very worst, 
I go to the turf on some ordinary scrub tit, scarce 
^th five pounds. From persons thus mounted and 
outred, what a surprise must it be to hear a bet 
:red of an hundred pounds to fifty, and sometimes 
ee hundred to two, when you would imagine the 
er to be scarce worth a groat I In that circular con- 
i^n before the race begins, at the DeviPs Ditch, 
are hail fellows well met, and every one is at liber- 

tay lor, distiller, or otherwise, to offer or take such 
s,tts he thinks proper; and many thousand pounds 
: usually laid on a side. When the horses are in 
iht, and come near Choak-Jade, immediately the 
npany all disperse, as if the devil rose out of his 
ch and drove them, to get to the turning of the 
ids, the rest-post, or some other station, they chuse, 
* seeing the push made. Now the contention be- 
nies animating. It is delightful to see two, or 
tnetimes more, of the most beautiful animals of the 
eadon, struggling for superiority, stretching every 
uscle and sinew to obtain the prize, and reach the 
Md ! to observe the skill and address of the riders, 
ho are all distinguished by different colours, of 
hite,blue, green, red, and yellow, sometimes spur- 
ng or whipping, sometimes checking or pulling, to 
^t fresh breath and courage ! and it is ofben obscrv- 

TOt. I0 I 
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ed that the race is won, as much by the de} 
the rider, as by the vigor andfleetness ofth( 

When the sport is over, the company saui 
towards the Warren-Hill, before the othe 
left at the several satbles in the town, are re 
take their evening exercise and their wa 
this delightful spot you may see, at once 
hundred of the most beautiful horses in the 
all led out in strings, with the grooms and 1 
them, in their several liveries, distinguish 
person of rank they belong to. This is ind 
ble sight ; it is apiece of grandeur, and an < 
one too, which no nation can boast of, but 
To this the crown contributes, not only I 
handsome allowance for keeping horses, bi 
giving plates to be run lor by horses and 
different agesi in order to encourage the 1 
keeping up the price of them, and to make t 
ers extremely careful of their race and gent 

The pedigree of these horses is more s 
garded and carefully looked into, than that o 
of Malta. They must have no blemished ( 
the family on either side for many generati< 
blood must have run pure and untainted, 
great, great, five times great grandfather and 
to be attested in the most authentic and sol< 
ncr by the hand of the breeder. It is this c 
breed, and particularly with an eye to their 
that makes all the world so fond of our hors 
ny thousands are carried out of England ev 
so that it is become a trade of great conseqxi 
brings a vast balance of money to this coun 
ally. The French monarch rides no othi 
but ours, in his favourite diversion of huntii 
may at any time see two or three hundred 
English geldings in those gi*eat and noble 
CbantiUu Most of the Gcvta^w ^tluces, i 
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their nobility) are desirous of having English 

ses; and, I dare say 9 his present M y of P a^ 

wrcver military his genius may be, had rather mount 
English horse at a review of his troops, than a 
:ach at any siege in Europe. 
rhe country races over the whole kingdom, are 
at I confess give me some little disrelish to the 
»rt. lilvery country, and almost the whole of it, is 
d during the races. Many substantial farmers go 
them with thirty or forty pounds in their pockets^ 
1 return without one single farthing. Here they 
nk, and learn to be vicious, and the whole time it 
ent in riot and disorder. An honest butcher, that 
taken in at a horse-race, is tempted perhaps, in his 
^m, to borrow an ox, or a few sheep of his neigh- 
ar, to make up his losses. An industrious tradcs- 
ttl, or a good farmer, has sometimes turned high- 
lyman, to be even with the rogue that bubbled him 
the races. Upon the whole, if I consider only how 
Uch time is lost to all the labounng men in this 
tlgdom, by country races, the damage they occasion 
Immense. Let us suppose it but a week's labour all 
er England; and (if we considerthc number of plates 
the -different metropolises, besides the lesser coun- 
T plates) this must be allowed a very moderate com- 
itation : and then let those two ingenious gentlemen, 
*. Pond and Mr. Heber, however they may be at 
Ltiance with each other, join to compute how much 
^ loss must be to the whole kingdom. I dare an- 
^cr for it, that it must amount to many hundred 
^usands of pounds. But as my paper was pnnci- 
Uly designed in honour of horses, I will not be led 
> argue any thing against them. Horses of all kinds 
ave ever been held in the highest esteem. Darius 
las chosen king of Persia by the neighing of his 
Orse. I question if Alexander himself had pushed 
U conquests half so far^ if Bucephalus had not stooy* 
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ed to take him on his back. An emperor ( 
made his horse a consul ; and it will be readil 
that the dignity was as properly conferred \ 
beast, as the imperial diadem upon his mast 

I shall conclude this paper with a short exti 
Churchill's coHection of voyages. 

^ In Morocco the natives have a great re^ 
<< horses that havebeen the pilgrimage of Mec( 
*' Mahomet was bom ; they are called hadgis, < 
<< Such horses have their necks adorned witt 
'< of beads, and relickS} being writings wrapf 
'' cloth of gold or silk, containing the names 
'' prophet : and when these horses die, they ai 
<< with as much ceremony, as the nearest i^h 
'* their owners. The king of Morocco has 
'< them, whom he causes to be led before him 
<^ goes abroad, very richly accoutred, and 
'< with these writings ; 'his tail being held 
<< christian slave, carrying in one hand a p 
^< towel, to receive the dung and wipe the pos 
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THE following letter had appeared earli 
Would, if its length, oi' (what at present 
to be the same thing) its merit had not been ; 
I have been trying to shorten it, without ro 
of its beauties ; but after many unsuccessful a 
I find that the spirit of it is (as the human sou 
gined to be by some ancient philosophers) 
toto, et totus in qualibet parte. I have, th 
changed the form of my paper, ch using rathe: 
sent my: readers^ with an extraordinary half sh( 
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from them any longer what was sent me for 
^iruction. At the same time I must beg leave 
that I .shall never think myself obliged to re- 
coiaplaisaiice> but to those of my correspond- 
lo, like the writer of this letter, can inform 
leir grievances with all the elegance of wit. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

iider you as a supplement to the Jaw of the 
[ take your authonty to begin, where the pow- 
i laws ends. The law is intended to stop the 
3 of crimes by punishing them ; your paper 
alculated to check the course of follies by ex- 
hem. May you be more successful in the 
an the law is in the former ! 
k this principle I shall lay my case plainly be- 
I9 and desire your publication of it as a warn- 
thers. Though it may seem ridiculous to 
' your readers, I can assure you, sir, that it is 
erious one to me, notwithstanding the ill-na- 
jmfort which I might have, of thinking it of 
jry common one. 

a gentleman of a reasonable paternal estate in 

rity, and serve as knight of the shire for it. 

what is called a very good family-interest, my 

incumbered my estate with a mortgage of on- 

housand pounds ; which I have not been able 

, being obliged by a good place which 1 have 

:e, to live in town, and in all the best company, 

mths in the year. I married suitable to my 

stances. My wife wanted neither fortune, 

nor understanding. Discretion and good-hu- 

n her part, joined to good-nature and good- 

3 on mine, made us live comfortably together 

iteen years. One son and one daughter were 

y chilclreh. We complied with custom in the 

13 
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education of both. My daughter learned someFreficI 

and some dancing ; and my son passed nine yeatsi 

Westminster-school in learning the words of two tal 

guages, long since dead, and yet not above half i« 

vived. When I took him away from school, 1 1« 

solved to send him directly abroad, having been i 

Oxford myself. My wife approved of my deajl 

but tacked a proposal of her own to it, which shcii^l 

ed with some earnestness. «' My dear," said d| 

" I think you do very right to send George abrol 

" for I love a foreign education, though I shaB"! 

" see the poor boy a great while : but since wc ai»( 

" part for so long a time, why should we not taiKCtN 

" opportunity of carrying him ourselves as far as PiA 

" The journey is nothing ; very little farther thin- 1 

" our own house in the north ; we shall save mow 

*by it ; for every thing is very cheap in France; 

<' will form the girl, who is of a right age for it;ii 

**a couple of months with a good French anddandl 

" master will perfect her in both, and give heranl 

" and manner that will help her off in these ds] 

" when husbands are not plenty, especially forgii 

" with only five thousand pounds to their fortoni 

" Several of my acquaintance, who have lately tak 

" trips to Paris, have told me, that to be sure we shw 

*' take this opportunity of going there. BesideSii 

« dear, as neither you nor I have ever been abm 

** this little jaunt will amuse and even improve o 

" for it is the easiest thing in the world to get into 

** the best company at Paris." 

My wife had no sooner ended her speech (whicl 
easily perceived to be the result of meditation) tl 
my daughter exerted all her little eloquence in secoi 
ing her mother's motion. " Ay, dear papa," said s 
<< let us go with brother to Paris ; it will be the char 
" ingest thing in the world ; we shall see all the n( 
<< est fashions there *, I shall learn to dance of M 
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'^ tteille ; in short, I shall be quite another creature 
** after it. You see how my cousin Kitty was im- 
^ proved by going to Paris last year ; I hardly knew 
^ her again when she came back : do, dear papa, let 
••* ijs go." 

The absurdity of the proposal struck me at first, 
^iKnd I foresaw a thousand inconveniences in it, though 
«.*K>t half so many as 1 have since felt. However, 
^-Knowing that direct contradiction though supported by 
pthc best arguments, was not the likeliesl method to 
bconvert a female disputant, I seemed a liule to doubt, 
taand contented myself with saying, " That I was not, 
^ •^ at first sight at least, sensible of the many advanta- 
»■ •* ges which they had enumerated ; but that on the 
* ** contrary I apprehended a great deal of trouble in 
h *' the journey, and many inconveniences in conse- 
^ ** quence of it. That I had not observed many men of 
^ •* my age considerably improved by their travels ; but 
r •' that I had lately seen many women of hers, become 
h *« very ridiculous by theirs ; and that for my daughter, 
[*' ** as she had not a fine fortune, I saw no necessity oi 
r ** her being a fine lady." Here the girl interrupted 
^ me, with saying, " For that very reason, papa, I should 
^ *< be a fine lady. Being in fashion is often as good as 
' ' *^ being a fortune ; and I have known air, dress, and 
'' ^ accomplishments stand many a woman instead 
" of a fortune." " Nay to be sure," added my wife, 
" the girl is in the right in that ; and if with her figure 
' ** she gets a certain air and manner, I cannot see why 
^' she may not reasonably hope to be as advantageous- 
" ly married, as lady Betty Townly, or the two miss 
" Bellairs, who had none of them such good foilunes." 
I found by all this, that the attack upon me was a 
concerted one, and that both my wife and daughter 
were strongly infected with that migrating distemper, 
which has of late been so epidemical in this kingdom, 
and which annually carries such numbers of our pri- 
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Tate famtjies to Paris, to expo;^ themseKes tbeve ai 
Knglish) and here, after their retura, as French, bf 
somuch that I am assured that the French call thou 
swarms of English which now, in a ULanner, over 
run Franca, a second incursion of the Goths and V» 
dais* 

I endeavoured as well as I could to avert this in 
pending folly, by delays and gentle persuasioas, bti 
in v^n ; the attacks upon me were daily repeated, «Qi 
sometimes enforced by tears. At last I yielded, fm 
mere good-nature, to the joint impoi*tunities ofavif 
and daughter whom I loved ; not to mention the Ion 
of ease and domestic quiet, which is, iiMich ofteae 
than we care to own, the true motive of many thing 
that we either do or omit. 

My consent being thus extoFte:^, our setting ou 
was pressed. I'he journey wanted no preparations 
we should find every thing in France. My daugbtei 
who spoke some French, and my son's governor, vb 
was a Swiss, were to be our interpreters upon tli 
road ; and when we came to Paris, a French servai 
or two would make all easy. 

But, as if Providence had a mind to punish ok 
folly, our whole journey was a series of distresses 
We had not sailed a league from Dover, before a? 
olent storm arose, in which we had like to have bee 
lost. Nothing could equal our fears but our sicknes 
which perhaps lessened them : at last we got into O 
lais, where the inexorable custom-house officers toe 
away half the few things which we had carried wil 
us. We hired some chaises, which proved to beo 
and shattered ones, and broke down with us at lea 
every ten miles. Twice we were overturned, at 
some of us hurt, though there ai*e no bad roads 
France. At length, the sixth day, we got to Pari 
where our banker had provided a very good Icdgir 
for us ; that is^ very good rooms, very well furnishe 



i very dirty. Here tlie great scene opens. Mjr 
i« anddaughter, who had been a good deal disheart* 
sdby our distresses, recovered tlieir spirits, and 
tyf extremely impatient for a consultation of the 
iressary trades-people, when luckily our banker and 
► lady, informed of our arrival, came to make us- a 
it. He graciously brought me five thousand livres, 
kich he assured me was not more than \\hat would 
necessary for our first setting out, as he called it ; 
lile his wife was pointing out to mine the most- 
Qapendious method of spendingthree times as much, 
old him that I hoped tl^at sum would be very near 
BRcient for the whole time ; to which he answered 
aUy, "No, sir, nor six times tiiat sum, if you pro- 
;>ose, as to be sure you do, to appear het*e honnete-.. 
&ot." This I confess startled me a good deal ; and 
lied out to my wife, " Do you hear that, child T* 
le replied, unmoved^ " Yes, my dear; but now we 
ftre here, there is no help for it ; it is but once, up*., 
on an extraordinary occasion ; and one would not 
care to appear among strangers like scrubs*" T 
Eide no answer to this solid reasoning, but resolved 
thin myself to sliorten our stay, and lessen, our 
iiies as much as I could* My banker, after having 
arged' himself with the care of procuring me ftca^ 
868 de remise and a valet de place for the next day, 
tuch in plain English is a hired coach and a foot* 
an, invited us to pass all the next day at his house, 
f)ere he assured us that we should not meet with 
id company* He was to carry me and my son he- 
re dinner to see the public buildings, and his lady 
« to call ujwn my wife and daughter to carry them 
the genteelest shops, in order to fit tl)em out to ap-< 
;ar honnetement. The next morning 1 amused 
ysclf very well with seeing, while my wife and 
LUghter amused themselves still better by preparing 
emsclves for being seen, till we met aX dmxv^t ^ 
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our banker's; who, by way of sample of the excellent 
company to which he was to introduce us, presented 
to us an Irish abbe, and an Irish captain, of Clare's; 
two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a young Scotch 
surgeon who studied midwifery at the Hotel Dieu. It 
is true, he lamented tliat sir Harbottle Bumper and 
sir Clotworthy Guzzledown, with their families, whom 
he had invited to meet us, happened unfortunately to 
have been engaged to go and drink brandy at Nucilly. 
Though this company sounds but indifferently, and 
though we should have been very sorry to have kept 
it in London, I can assiu'e you, sir, that it was the best 
we kept the whole time we were at Paris. 

I will omit many circumstances which gave me un- 
easiness, though they would probably afford some en- 
tertainment to your readers, that I may hasten to the 
most material ones. 

In about three days the several mechanics, who were 
charged with the care of disguising my wife and daugh- 
ter, brought home their respective parts of this trans- 
formation, in order that they might appear honnetc- 
ment. More than the whole morning was employed 
in this operation ; for we did not sit down to dinner 
till near 6ve o'clock. When my wife and daughter 
came at last into the eating room, where I had waited 
for them at least two hours, I was so struck with their 
transformation, that I could neither conceal nor ex- 
press my astonishment. " Now, my dear," said my 
wife, " we can appear a little like christians." " And 
strollers too," replied I ; " such have I seen, at South- 
" wark-fair, the respectable Sysigambis, and the 
" lovely Parisatis. This cannot surely be serious !'* 
" Very serious, depend upon it, my dear," said my 
wife ; " and pray, by the way, what may there be ri- 
" diculous in it? No such Sysigambis neither," conti- 
nued she ; " Betty is but sixteen, and you know I had 
" her at fbur-and-twenty." As I found that the name 
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of SysigambiS) carrying an idea of age along with it, 
was offensive to my wile, I waved the parallel ; and 
addressing myself in common to my wife and daugh- 
ter, I told them, ** I perceived that there was a painter 
" now at Paris, who coloured much higher than Ri- 
" gault, though he did not paint near so like ; for that 
" I could hardly have guessed them to be the pictures 
" of themselves." To this they both answered at 
" once, " That red was not paint : that no colour in 
" the world was fard but white, of which they pro- 
" tested they had none." " But how do you like mjr 
" pompon, papa!" continued my daughter; " is it 
" not a charming one ? I think it is prettier than 
" mamma's." " It may, child, for any thing that I 
" know ; because I do not know what part of all this 
^ frippery thy pompon is." " It is this papa," re- 
plied the girl, putting up her hand to her head, and 
shewing me in the middle of her hair a complication 
of shreds and rags of velvets, feathers and ribbands, 
stuck with falst stones of a thousand colours, and 
placed awry. > " But what hast thou done to thy hair, 
^ child 1 said I ; is it blue ? Is that painted too by the 
^ same eminent hand that coloured thy cheeks ?" 
" Indeed, papa," answered the girl, " as I told you 
" before, there is no painting in the case ; but what 
'^ gives my hair that bluish cast is tlie grey powder, 
" which has always that effect upon dark-coloured hair, 
" and sets off the complexion wonderfully." " Grey 
" powder, child !" said I, with some surprize : '• Grey 
" hairs, I knew were venerable : but till this moment I 
^ never knew that they were genteel." " Extremely so, 
" with some complexions," said my wife ; "but it does 
" not suit with mine, and I never use it." " You are 
" much in the right, my dear," replied I, " not to play 
" with edge-tools." " Leave it to the girl.*' This, 
which perhaps was too hastily said, and seemed to be 
a second part of the Sysigambis, was not kindly tak- 
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eh ; my wife was silent all dinner time, and I vainly 
hoped ashamed. My daughter, drunk with dress 
Mid sixteen, kept up the conversation with herself till 
the loiig-wishcd-fbr moment of the opera came, which 
separsAed us, and left me time to reflect upon the 
extravagances which I had already seen, and upon the 
still greater which I had but too much reason to dreads 

Ftam this "period to the time of our return to Eng*' 
land, every day produced some new and shining fS- 
\fi and sotne improper expcnce. Would to God that 
thc?]f liad ended as they began, with our journey ! but^ 
uriforttinately we have imported them all. I no longer: 
uAdtfrstund, or am understood, in my family. I hear 
of nothing but le bon ton. A French valet de chain- 
bre, "who I am told is an excellent servant and fit fbi', 
eveiy thing, is brought over to cur! my wife's and mt 
daughter's hair, to mount a desert, as they call it^ 
arid occasionally to announce visits. A very slattcnif 
' lyj dirty, but at the same time a very genteel French; 
niaid, is appropriated to the use of my daughter. Mf 
m^at't^o is as much disguised in the dressing by a 
French cook, as my wife and my daughter are Iff: 
their red, their pom|X)ns, their scraps of dirty gatiz^j 
flimsy sattrns, and black callicoes ; not to mentio^ 
their afifected broken English, and mangled Frencbi 
which jumbled together compose their present lan- 
guage. My French and English servants quarrd 
daily, and fl^ht, for want of words to abuse one ano* 
ther. My frife is become ridiculous by being trans* 
lated into French, and the version of my daughter willj 
I dare say, hinder many a worthy English gentleman 
from attempting to read her. My expence (and con- 
sequently my debt) increases ; and I am made more 
unhappy by follies, than most other people are by 
crimes. 

Should you think fit to publish this my case, toge- 
ther witl\ some observations of your own upon it, 1 
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Vour very humble sei'viuit, 

R. D. 

spondent has said enough to caution £n.^- 
enagiiiiist cariytnglheir wives and daiigh- 
> ; but I shall add afew words uf n>y own* 
Llie ladies themselvcii from aity iLclinaiioa 
gary. In the first place, I assui'c theni 
rench ragouts there is none to which an 
I has so little appetite as an English hdy 
ahim ala Francoisc. Next I beg leave 
em, that the Freuck taste in bi:auly is so 
ira ours, that a pretty English woinan at 
■d of meeting with that ad monition which 
opei for, is considered on I V asa handsome 
4 if, to put a little lile into her, some ot 
luonate friends there should persuade her 
great deal of roui^e, in Eiii^lish called 
aut continue to wcnr it to extreme old 
e prefers a spot of real yellow (ihecer- 
c of paint) to an artificial one of red* 
it lo their cnnsidc ration 1 whe- 
1 English Lidy's mi: d may nut 
of some high -flavoured whics, 
r being carried ubroad, though, 
fat, tbcyareadnui^leaihuine> 
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No. XIX. THURSDAY, MAY 10. 

To Mr. FitZ'Adam. 
Sir, 

THE present age is over-run with romances, ani 
yet so strong does the appetite for them conth!B< 

that, as Otway says on a less delicate occasion, - ' 

-1 



every rank fool goes down. 



' I am not surprized that any sketch of human natuH 
howsoever imperfect, should attract the attention I 
the generality of readers. We are easily deligbta 
with pictures of ourselves, and are sometimes apt I 
iancy a strong likeness where there is not even the lea( 
resemblance. Those great masters of every moH 
ment of the human mind. Homer and Shakspetfi 
knew well this propensity of our dispositions. Tl 
latter, from the nature of his writings, had more fit 
quent opportunities of opening the most minute a« 
Hues of the heart. The former, though his proving 
was more confined, has let no occasion pass of ezOB 
ing this affecting talent. He has not only contrfli 
ed a vast vanety of characters, and given all the pM 
sions their full play, but even in the stiller parts of Ji 
work, the similies and descriptions, every thingf-l 
full of human life. It is the Carian woman who still 
the ivory ; if a torrent descends from the mountain 
some cottager trembles at the sound of it ; and tl 
fine broken landscape of rocks and woods by mooi 
light, has a shepherd to gaze at and admire it. 

But it is not with such painters as these that I a^ 
at present concerned. I'hcy drew really from natuf 
and ages have felt and Applauded the truth of the 
designs. Whereas our modern artists (if wcBJ^ 
guess from the motley representations they give i 
of our species) are so far from having studied the ^ 
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res of Other people, that they seldom seem to have 
e least acquaintance with themselves. 
The writers of heroic romances, or the Loves of 
lilodoxus and Urania, professedly soar above na- 
rc. They introduce into their descriptions trees, 
Iters, air, &c. like common mortals ; but then all 
eir rivers are clearer than crystal, and every breeze 
impregnated with tlie spices of Arabia* The man- 
rs of their personages seem full as extraordinary to 
r gross ideas. We are apt to suspect the virtue of 
young people who are roplurously in love with 
ch other, and who travel whole years in one ano- 
sr's company ; though we are expressly told, that 
the close of every evening, when they retire to rest, 
e hero leans his head against a knotted oak, whilst 
: heroine seeks the friendly shelter of a distant 
frtle. This, I say, seems to us a little unnatural; 
wevcr, it is not of dangerous example. There can 
' harm follow if unexperienced persons should en- 
avour to imitate what may be thought inimitable. 
»uld our virgins arrive bnt half way towards the 
astity of a Parthenia, it will be sometliing gained ; 
d we, who have learned educations, know the jiow- 
of early prejudices; some of us having emulated 
e public spirit, and other obsolete virtues of the old 
recians and Romans, to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
oie of us later, even to twenty or one-and-twenty. 
But peace be to the manes of such authors. They 
kve long enjoyed that elysium which they so frc- 
icntly described on the earth. The present race 
romance-writers run universally into a different 
rtreme. They spend the little art they arc mas- 
n of in weaving into intricacies the more familiar 
tdmore comical adventures of a Jack Slup, or a 
ctty Sallet. These, tliough they endeavour to copy 
fer a very great original, I chuse to call our writers 
dow nature ; because very few of them have as yet 
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found out their master's peculiar art of wr 
^ low subjects without writing in a low mar 
mances, judiciously conducted, are a ver 
way of conveying instruction to all parts ol 
to dwell eternally upon orphan beggars, anc 
men of low degree," is certainly what I h 
it) writing below nature ; and is so far fro 
ing instruction, that it does not even affc 
ment* 

^ The writers below nature have one ad 
comnDon with the writers alx>ve it, that th< 
Ihcv would seem to draw from are no m 
ibund* The heroes and heroines of the : 
undoubtedly children of the imagination ; 
of the latter, if they are not all of them ii 
reading their own adventures, are at leas 
inform us by writing whether the represe 
them are just, and whether people in their 
ever think or act in the manner they are d 
have done. Yet the authors, even in this 
ure not quite so secure as they imagine ; fo 
wards the end of the third or fourth volume 
she of the piece (as is usually the custom 
into what they call genteel lite, the whole c 
qoently discovered. Fr^m seeing their tota 
of what they are then describing, we on go 
conclude that they were equally unacquaint 
inferior parts of life, though we are not ab 
falsehood. Bath, one should imagine, the e 
in the world to get a thorough knowledge < 
I have observed in books of tiiis kind, se\ 
sentations of it so excessively erroneous 
not only shewed the authors to be entire 
of the manner of living there, but of the 
of the town. 

But it is not the ignorance of these writi 
would principally complali'n o^ > iV^^vi^^ o 
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, you oug;lit to take notice* and assure our 
men and young women that they may read 
)lume9 of this sort of trasb» and yet, according; 
piirase which is perpetually in their mouths, 
f nothing of life." The tiling I chiefly iind 
vith is their exti'eme indecency. There are 
i vices which the vulgai: call Km, and the peo- 
fashioD gallantry ; but the middle rank, and 
»f tlie gentry who continue to go to church, stiil 
tize them by the opprobrious names of fomica- 
id adultery. These are confessed to be in some 
re detrimental to society, even by those who 
e them most ; at least, they are allowed to be 
11 but themselves. This being the case, why 
our novel writers take so much pains to spread 
enormities ? It is not enough to say in excuse 
ey write nonsense upon these subjects as well as 
; for nonsense itself is dangerous here. The 
bsurd ballads in the streets, without the least 
ering of meaninf^*, recommend themselves 
Xay both to the ^reat and small vulgar only by 
e expressions, liere, thereiorc, Mr. Fitz-Adam 
ould Interpose your authority, and forbid your 
3 (whom 1 will suppose to be all persons who 
^) even to attempt to open any novel, or ro- 
, unlicensed by you ; unless it should happen 
tamped Richardson or Fielding, 
r power shall txiend likewise to that inundation 
iurity which is daily ponrinj^ in frf>m France ; 
lich has too frequeiiCly the wit and humour of 
iiion to support it. The gentlemen, wiio ne. 
id any thing else, will 1 know be.jic a loss for 
ment, and feel their half-hour of nior'v.n^^iiang 
too heavy ot, their hands. But surely, Mr. 
dam, when ihey cuiibider the good of thoir 
Y ;and hll of tliem have that at heart) they will 
t to meet a iiitJe soo.ier at the vmx.^d<«L^^l<^ ot 

K 2 
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wile away the tedious interval in studying new chances ;a 
upon the cards. j 

If it be said that the heroic romances, which I ban ^ 
recommended for their virtue, are themselves too faK | 
of passionate breathings upon some occasions,! allov H 
the charge ; but am of opinion that these can do lit- ^ 
tie more harm to the minds of young ladies, than cc^| 
tain boDks of devotion, which are put into their haodftl 
by aunts and grand-mothers ; the writers of wbickil 
from having suffered the softer passions to mix to».j 
strongly with their zeal for religion, are now geofif j 
rally known by the name of the Amoi'ous Divines* 1 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

I.T., 



No. XX. THURSDAY, MAY 17. 

THOUGH the following letter came a little out 
of time for this week's publication, yet in compHmcnt 
to the suoject, as well as in respect to the writer, I 
ordered that a very elaborate essay of my own, alret- 
dy at the press, should withdraw and give place to it. 

To Mr. FitZ'Adanu 

Sir, 

IT is either an observation of my own, or of 
some wise man, whose name I forget, That where 
true learning is, true virtue cannot be far off. The 
rigid and exemplary life which every individual in our 
learned professions is so well known to lead, might be 
sufficient to evince the truth of this observation, if I 
could content myself with a single argument, where 
many are at hand* To descend a little lower tlian the 
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learned professions, why are all parish-clerks ortho- 
dox christians, all apothecaries connniniicative men^ 
or all justices (jf the peace upright men, but as tlieir 
profesbions are in some degree a-kin to divinity, phy- 
sic* and the law ? 

If we earry our enquiries into the city, we shall 
find those vocations, where most knowled{>;e is requir- 
ed) to be most productive of the civilities of life. 
Thus the merchant who writes his letters in French, 
is a better bred man than his neighbour the shop- 
keeper, who understands no language but his own ; 
vhile the shop-keeper, who is able to resid and write, 
and keep his accounts in a book, is a more civilized 
person than his landlord at the Jiorns, who scores on- 
\j in chalk. 

We shall be more and more of this opinion if we 
look a little into the lives and manners of those peo- 
ple who have no pretensions to literature. ^Vho 
drinks or swears more than a country squire? Who 
(according to his own confession) has been the ruin 
of so many innocents as a fine gentleman? Why 
(according to Pope) is every woman a rake in her 
heart, or why (according to trutii) is almost every 
^oman of fashion a rake in practice, but from the de- 
{klorable misfortune of an unlearned education. 

But the last and best argument to prove that learn- 
ing and virtue are cause and effect, remains still to 
be produced. And here let me ask, if, from the be- 
ginning of time to this present May, one thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty-thi^e, it has been once known 
that an author was an immortal man ? On the con- 
trary, it is not universally allowed that he is the most 
virtuous of mankind ? To deny that he is the most 
learned, would be a greater degree of absurdity than 
I can conceive any person to be guilty of ; 1 shall 
therefore confine myself to his virtues. What the 
apostle says of charity, may as truly be said of an au- 
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thor : " He luifcrcth long, and is kind ; he bearclk 
all things; hopcth all things; cnduretli all thingi* 
Hdw ignorant is he of the ways of men! How readf! 
to give praise even to the least deserving I How distant 
from that source of evil, money. How humble inhii 
apparel! How moderate in his pleasures! Andabovi 
all, how abstemious in diet, and how temperate ia 
wine ! It is to the social virtues of an author thattbo 
present age is indebted for a paper called the WoklBi 
which it is not doubted will do more good to tiiew 
nations, than all tlie volumes, except the saci*ed oneif 
which have hitherto been written. 

I am not hinting; to you, Mr. I'itz-Adam, that learn- 
ing is at presf nt in a declining state, and that conse- 
quently there is less virtue among us than in former 
times ; on the contrary, when were there more au- 
thors than ut present ? I challenge any age to producf 
half the number, l^xjm hence it appears, that leant" 
ing is in a very nourishing condilion : for though the 
great have thought proper long ago to with»hold theil 
patronage fix>m it, it has pleased Heaven to raise i^ 
very able and zealous persons, who are applying aU 
their time and pains to the advancement of it, and tfl 
vrhom its professors may have wtekly access, and be 
assured of encouragement and reward in proportion 
to their merits. Your readers will be, no doubt, be- 
forehand with me in naming these patrons of learn- 
ing, who, it is very well known, are the honourable 
and worshipful the fraternity oi book-s:>licini. 

But though I have the greatest veneration fortheu 
gentlemen, I cannot help being of o;>inion^ that iJ 
the old patrons, the great, were to unite their endea- 
vours with the new patrons, the book-sellers, it mighl 
accelerate the progress of virtue through this island' 
Every body knows the effect which a smile, a nod, I 
shake of the hand, or even a promise from a greal 
man, has upon the inventive faculties of an author, li 
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■n probability he would sit with more seienity and loll 
irith more grace in a nobleman's chariot than in his 
bookseller's easy chair; not to mention that three 
courses by a French cook, a desert and a bottle of 
champaigDe, are more apt to exhilarate the spirits 
than one or two English dishes and prosaic port. 
Viovided (as indeed it onght always to be provided) 
that the servants of his noble patron will condescend 
to hear him now-and-then, when he hiipptins ti be in 
"Want of any thing that is in the province of the side- 
board. 

Who is there among ns so ignorant as not to know, 
that the two favourite amusements of gaminp; and a- 
dultery would never have found such universal ad- 
nission, if they had not been honoured with the pa- 
tronage of people of fashion ? The numbers of drest- 
^> monkies and dancing-dogs, which have lately con- 
tributed so much to our public eiitertainments, are 
mother proof of what people of fashion may bring 
idnut, if they determine to be active. But as a cer- 
tain great personage, well known in the polite world, 
was pleased of old time to observe of Job (though the 
Kcusation was a false one) '^ That he did not serve 
God for nought ;*' so it may be suggested that the 
great of this generation will expect to be paid either 
in pleasure or profit for their services to mankind. It 
is shrewdly sus{>ected of the book-sellers, that they 
hive aome interested views in their encouragement of 
kaming ; and it is my own opinion, that our nobility 
ud people of fashion are only encou]^gei*s of vice and 
felly, as they happen to be paid for it in pleasure : 
Biy design therefore in this letter is to convince the 
laid people of fashion, that they arc losing a great deal 
(tf pleasure by shutting their dooi*s against men of 
learning. 

In the article of eating, for instance (that noble 
pleasuFe!) who is there so proper to advise with as 
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one who is acquaiiited with the kitchens of 
cius or an Ueliog^abalus ? For though I hai 
high opinion of our present taste, I cannot h« 
in«; that the ancients were our masters in < 
dinners. Their cooks had an art aTnoni 
which I do not find that any of ours are ai 
Trimalchus's cook could make a turbot or 
Ian out of hojv's flesh. Nicomedes, king of 
when he was three hundred miles from se; 
for a John-dory, and was supplied with a fre 
his cook the s.imc hour. I dare say there 
learned cnoujijh in this kint^dom. under prop 
rajjemcnt, to restore to U3 this invaluable se 
building and furniture, a nun of learning 
struct our nobilitv in the Roman art of 
Marcus ^milius Scaurus, the coal- mere! 
eight hundred thousand pounds worth of 
burnt in the left winLr of his connu-v- house 
article of running in debt, we arc people of 
a mun of learning will ttll us that JVlilo, a I 
fashion, owed to his tradesmen and others Y 
lion of money. 

The ladies will have equal benefit with 
from their encouragement of learning. It w 
them, that I^liia Puullina, a young lady of c 
at Rome, wore at a subscription masquerade 
dred thousand pounds worth of jewels. It 
the same young lady, that she wore jewe 
that amount, if she went only in her nigh 
drink tea at her manlua-maker's. Those 
fashion who have the clearest skins, and who 
are enemies to concealment, may be instr 
men of leaniing in the thin silk gauze wo 
ladies of Rome, called the naked drapery, 
the wife of Nero, who was fond of appearir 
naked drapery, preserved the beautiful polif 
skin by using a warm bath of asses milk. 
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n of learnings, if properly encouraged, might in- 
t our people of fashion in all the pleasures of 
y, which at present they are only imitating, 
>ut abilities to equal. 

lave the pleasure of hearing that the gentlemen 
'bite's are at this very time laying their heads 
her for the advancement of learning; and that 
are likely to sit very late upon it for many nights* 
r scheme which is a very deep one, is to alienate 
estates ; by which alienation it is presumed that 
lext generation of people of fashion will of ne- 
ty be tradesmen ; and as the business of a book- 
* is supposed to be of a genteeler and more lu- 
^e nature than that of a haberdasher or a pastry 
. it is imagined that the most honourable families 
)ecome book-sellers^ and, of course, patrons of 
ing. 

jiow but one objection to this scheme, which is, 
Lhe children of people of fashion are apt to con- 
so early an aversion to books, that they will hard- 
prevailed upon, even by necessity itself to make 
I the business of their lives. 
I am, Sir, 

Your reader and most 

humble servant, 

H. M. 
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No, XXI. THURSDAY, MA 

I SHALL only observe upon the i 
ten, that the first rtltitcs chiefiy to iTii} 
BMond has a very serious meaning:, and 
^ODtaint a hint to the ludies, which I bo 
thix>wn away upon them. 

To Mr. JPHz-y^dam. 

AS it 19 possible I may one time < 
correspondent of yours, and may now-j 
haps have a strong- impulse to pay you a 
I am willing to know how far I may gc 
ing oflfence ; and wliether, by the adv 
the end of your first number, you mean 
allusions to the expix;ssions, the World. 
the turn of them should be such, as wc 
treating you with civility than othcn 
instance : 

When a msin is just upon the point o 
a vicious action, may he check himself by 
" What will the World say of me?" 
be threatened, that if he does such a 
World shall know it ?" May it be sai( 
World esteems a man of merit?" In s 
praise and censure of the World be 
without offence, as arguments to promc 
restrain vice ? 

I am entirely unacc uaiiited with yo 
life ; but if you are a married man, I tal 
to give you once pieee of advice. The 
places of public entertainment, which, 
may chance to be tolerated by law, it wt 
ed, for prudential reasons, were more 
and less frequented. Example, Mr. I 
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try prevalent ; and the advice I would give you is, 
lat whenever you think proper to go to any such 
laces for your own amuseinenty you would leave 
Mir lady at home ; for there is nothing gives greater 
ipouragement than to have it said, ^' there was all 
le Wo&LJD and his wife ;" Irom whence it is con*' 
|i4ed that all the World and his wife will be there 
^n the next time. 
I am. Sir, 

Your admirer and 
humble servant, 

COSMOPHILOS. 

&• FitZ'^idam^ 

I COULD wish with all my heart that you and 
were a little acquainted, that I might invite you to 
nne and take a Sunday's dinner with me. I name 
onday, because I want you to be witness of an evil 
i that day, which possibly, by a constant and sober 
»idence in town, you may not be acquainted with. 
It is my misfortune to live in, what is called a plea- 
nt village upon one of the great roads within seven 
iiles of London, where I am almost suffocated with 
tot every Sunday in the summer, occasioned by 
osc crowds of prentice-boys who are whipping their 
red hacks to death, or driving their crazy one-horse 
nirs against each other, to the great dismay of wo- 
en with child, and the mortal havock of young cbil- 
tn. It is a plain case that neither the fathers nor 
asters of these young men have any authority over 
em ; if they had, we should find them in their 
tmpting-houses, according to the custom of sober 
tizens on that day, posting their books> and balancing 
c accounts of tne former week. But in my humble 
union, even this is a custom better broke through 
an continued ; for though industry is a very valu- 
>le quality, and is commonly the means of makings 

T«L. I. L 
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what 18 called in the city, a good man of s 
ish one, it may be pushed too far ; a» it n 
]y is, when it defeats the end and intentioi 
which was ordained and instituted for a di 

I can just remember, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Christianity was entirely reasoned out of 
doms, it was a mighty custom for young f( 
church on that day ; and indeed I should h 
there was no manner of iiarm in it, if it I 
plainly proved, as well by people of fashic 
that going to cluirch was the most tiresoi 
the world; and that consequently it was 
perverting a day set apart solely for rest* 

But while almost every one, in spect 
verse to labour on a Sunday, how strange : 
lethargic citizen drudging at his books, a < 
countiy couple fatiguing tlicmselves to de 
ing to chuixh, and their children and gn 
venturing their necks and harassing iheii 
running races upon the road ! I am for tl 
servance of all institutions ji and as we h 
got rid of the religious prejudices of our j 
1 know but one way of keeping Sunday a! 
be kept ; but unless what I have to propc 
cd by your censorial authority, I see no p 
Its taking effect: I could wish therefor 
would earnestly recommend to both sexe 
rank and condition, the lying in bed all ths 
win indeed be making it a day of rest, pi 
all single persons be directed to lie alon 
permission be given to those who canr 
their beds, to go to church and sleep the 
<^n be brought about, our churches may : 
4)peD, and the roads cleared of those nois 
UitQ yovn^ fellows, who finding in thems 
clinatioD to lie still, are disturbing the rest 
people. 
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Your taking this matter into consideralion will o- 
blige all sober observers of Sunday, and particularly, 

Sir^ your most humble servant, 

John Softlt. 

To Mr, FitZ'jidam. 
Sir, ' 

IT is an old sayinj;^, but a true one, that a good 
haband commonly makes a good wife. If it was 
IS true, that a good wife commonly made a good hus- 
knd, I am inclined to think that Hymen Mould wear 
A much brighter countenance among us than we ge- 
nerally see him with. 

lo all families, where I have been an intimate, I 
have taken paiticular notice of every occurence that 
has tended to the disturbance of the matrimonial 
tranquillity ; and upon tracing those occurrences to 
ttieir source, I have commonly discovered that the 
fault was principally in the husbaud. 

I have now in my possession a calculation of De- 
moivre, made a very few years ago, with great labour 
and accuracy, which proves that the good wives, with- 
iu the weekly bills, have a majority upon the good 
husbands of three to one : and I am humbly of opi- 
nion, that if the calculation was to be extended to the 
towns and counties remote from London, we should 
find t!:c majority at least five times as great. But to 
tnose husbands who have little or no acquaintance 
villi their wives, a majority of three to one may be as 
much as they will care to swallow ; especially if it be 
considered how many fine ladies there are at St. 
James's, how many notable wives in the city, and how 
many landladies at Wapping ; ail of which, as a friend 
of mine very justly observes, are exactly the same 
character. 
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But though I am convinced of the trull 
culation, I am not so partial to the ladies, 
to the unmarried ones, as to imagine tl 
fault; on the contrary, I am going to ace 
a very great one, which if not put a stop 
warm weatlier comes in, no mortal can 
lengths it may be carried. You have alrea 
this fault in the sex, under the genteel a 
moulting their dress. If necks, shoulder 
begun to shed their covering in winter, ^ 
ral display of nature are we to expect th 
when the excuse of heat may be allowed 
such a display? I called some time ago \ 
of mine near St. James's, who, upon my a 
his sister was, told me, '* at her toilette 
for the riditto." That the expression m 
gible to every one of your readers, I beg 
form them, that it is the fashion for a lac] 
herself to go abroad, and to dress only wl 
at home and sees no company. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the i 
fashion is intended only to be emblematic 
nocence of the present generation of youn 
we read of our first mother, before the fa 
" was naked and not ashamed ;" but I 
thinking that her daughters of tliese ti 
convince us that they are entirely free f 
sin, as well as actual transgrer«sion, or eh 
cd of their nakedness. 

I would ask any pretty miss about towi 
went a second time to see the wax-wo^k, 
or even the dogs and the monkies, with t 
light as at first? Certain it is, that the 
in the world excites but little curiosity ir 
have seen it before. " That was a very fi 
says my lord, " but I had seen it before.* 
sweet song of the GuUVs," s^'^-s my lady, 
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lieard it before." ^ A very fine poem," says the critic^ 
* but I had read it before." Let every lady therefore 
iake Carey that while she is displaying in public a bo- 
iun whiter than snow, the men do not look as if they 
were sayings, ^ 'tis very pretty, but we have seen it 
before." 

I am, Sir^ 

Your most humble servant, 

S. L. 



No. XXII. THURSDAY, MAY 51. 

££on School, May 12. 

Non possum ferre, Quirites, 

Graecam urbcm Jut. 

Sir, 

YOU will be surprized, perhaps, at my presump- 
tion in supposing that you will pay any regard to the 
production of a puerile pen, or that out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings the public will deign to receive 
either instruction or anuisement ; but liowevcr that 
may be, I cannot forbear acknowledging the obliga- 
ticms I owe you, if it be only to convince you, tliat 
gratitude is still a school-boy's virtue. You must 
know then, that ever since you made your first ap- 
pearance, I have constantly appro])riattd the sum of 
two-pence, out of my slender allowance of a shilling 
ft week, for the purchase of your paper; and have 
often, while my school-fellows were iiarping on the 
old thread-bare subjects of Grece and Rome, eniiched 
my exercise from your treasure with some Uvely 
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Strokes on modem manners s but never so much ti 'z 
my honour as last week, when the scrap of Juvenal ',r 
prefixed to this letter was our theme. The gencnl 
topic was declaiming against that old-fashioned p^ 
dantic language called Gi'cek) which you may imiF '% 
gine was the most popular turn that could be given •: 
to the subject here; but for my part, I chose to cod-* r 
sider rather the spirit than theletter of my autboff • r 



:\ 



and to turn my satire against France, the Greece of 
our days; in which view I had an opportunity of in- ; 
troducing the description of the tour of Paris, which [ 
is. touched with such an inimitable spirit of ridicule I 
by your last week's correspondent. Standard wit,. ^ 
like standard gold, will bear a great deal of alloy with- ; 
out being totally debased ; and the proof of it is, that. : 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of appearing under '] 
the disguise of Latin poetry, the tour to Paris went for* 
the play. This expression, sir, will be jargon to the 
town in general ; but those of your readers who have 
been educated here will know that it means the highest 
mark of distinction that an Eton boy is capable of re* 
ceiving ; when a whole holiday is granted to the school 
in consideration of the merit of that copy of verses 
which is judged the best, and to which the panegyrie 
that Horace beatows on poetry in general, when he 
styles it laborum dulce lenimen, is peculiarly applia- 
ble* Imagine what exultation of mind the young he- 
ro of such a day must fttel ; the conscious bene&clor 
of all his little fellow-citizens, who share with grati- 
tude the happiness derived to him from tlie success 
of his talents ! The verses, too are read, transcribedi 
repeated ; the homage of admiration and of envy it 
paid him, and the fii*st emotions of youthful vanity and 
ambition are fully gratified* In short, not Herodotuii 
reciting tliat ex«rcise of imagination which we call 
hisu ry, whilst all Greece, assembled in the playii^ 
fields at Elis on the whole holiday of the Olympv 
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uneS) listened with silent applause ; no, nor (to il- 
itrate my idea by a still sublimer image) the great 
kc of Marlljorough himself, on the thanksgiving- 
yfor Blenheim, could taste a purer and more exalted 
pture. 

Porgivethis sally, Mr. Filz-Adam, and let me join 
th your witty correspondent in lamentincr the defici- 
cy of our laws, which do not extend to the preven- 
»n of the evil he exposes, though I cannot concur in 
inking that ridicule will on this occasion supply the 
ace of wholesome regulations. 
Whether the remedy I am going to propose will 
: effectual for this purpose, I will not pretend to de- 
rmine ; but I confess it appears, to me at least, so 
>vious, that I am amazed it never occurred to any 
\t before. Give me leave to make one or two pre- 
ous observations, and I will keep you no longer in 
ispense- 

I have often heard it remarked, that a great school 
. a miniature of the great world, and that men are 
othing else but children of a larger size. If this be 
nie, which every day's expciicnce seeins to justify, 
an there be any danger of fallacy in argiiino^, that 
he same engines of government whicii serve to es- 
ablish order in a school, may be transferred for simi- 
ar purposes, with great probability of success, to the 
ise of the state? Now I appeal to common sense, 
irhether rambling abroad, and running out of bounds, 
ire not exactly the same offences ; only that the one 
is committed by the great children, the other by the 
litde ones; and if the discipline of birch is found ef- 
fiectual to restrain it in the latter, why should not the 
eiperiment be tried at least with the former ? The 
rod, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the rod is the thing, which if 
well administered, would serve to deter many a man- 
child from exposing himself as a rambler, whose cal- 
lus sensations the lash of lidicule could make no im- 
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pression upon. In recommending this, I am » 
say I have the authority of experience to suppo 
having had the misfortune to feel, in my own ] 
person, how efificacif us the smart of a little fl; 
tion is to correct an inordinate passion for trav 
for the rage oE travel, sir, has formerly, \^h< 
argument a posteriori was not so frequently m 
discourage it, manifested itself in perpetual 
siona to foreign parts ; such as Cluer, Datcliet, 
sor, &c. at every short interval between school 
just as the grown children of fashion run over 
ris during a recess of parliament* But the cer 
of an installation was equivalent to a jubilee, an 
to occasion almost a total emigration, which I 
you was prevented last time by this salutai7 ter 
terror which operates so strongly, that though t 
now and Then a clandestine excursion made b; 
daiing genius, yet it is but seldom, and attend 
such trepidation when it happens, as to jusi 
picture which the sweetest of our elegiac j)o< 
drawn of us ; 

Still as they nm they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind. 
And snatch a fearful joy. 

It may possibly be objected, that our men-c 
are too big to be whipped like school-boys ; bu 
description be just, wliich I heard a gentleman 
father*s give last holidays of our countrymen 
I leave you to judge whether they would 
" Strolling over Europe (these were his wort 
" staring about with a strange mixture of raw i 
" tion and inexperience. Insolently despising 
" manners and customs, merely because tl 
« foreign, which yet for the same reason thc^ 
'^ fain copy, though awkYf«iTd\>j w\Oi\N'v\.Vv^Mtcklst 
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urcd with any sound principles of compari- 
ireasonubly vain, anil, by turns, ashamed of 
tive country^ trifling, slieepish, and riotous." 

these, Mr. Fit z- Adam, but school-boys out 
? Atid shall they not be whipped, severely 
when they return? It is beneath the dignity of 
5nr to inflict a more serious punishment, and 
o its wisdom to connive at the offence, 
is a bill, I am told, depending in parliament, 
►f which, if I am rightly informed, is plainly 

from our custom of calling absence; that is, 
i"er the list of names, to which each boy is 
to appearand answer; I mean the register 
:h it seems establishes an absence to be call- 
lly throughout the kinj^dom : an admirable 
1, calculated I suppose, as among us for the 

of these very offenders. Let those patriots 
o have condescended to copy one institution 
-policy, adopt the wb.ole plan ; for surely to 
thoiit punishing, would be stopping short of 
. Suppose then that a bill was to be prepar- 
:d An act against rambling, which may be 
d as a proper supplement to the vagrant 
which a board should be constituted, and 
; liomc board; the president and principal 

of which are to be chosen out of tlie lauda- 
ty of Anti-Gallicans ; to whom the proper 
ppointed to call absence, pursuant to the re- 
:, shall transmit annually complete lists of ab* 
n foreig^n parts, who on their return home 
lable to be summoned and examined in a 
f way before the board, whose sentence shall 
That all going into foreign parts shall not 
ed rambling; but that the legislature may in 
n\ define the offence, and specify certain to* 

which it may be ascertained ; such, for in- 
is debasing the purity of the English Ian- 
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giiap^c, by a vile mixture of exotic words, i 
phrases; all impertinent and unmeaning s 
maces, and gesticulations; the frequent i 
canaille, and the least contempt wantonly ( 
roast-beef of Old England. These should 
sufficient evidence to convict an offender a 
statute, who shall be immediately brought 
punishment, which is to be by flagellatio 
manner of the schools: for which purpo 
fashioned like ours, mav be erected on t 
and an additional salary given to the us 
black rod, to provide a snflicient store of 
able-bodied deputies. The nunubcr of h 
proportioned to the crime ; never less thar 
more ih?.n onc-and-twenty, exclusive of 
cuts as the criminal rises. The time of 
for the sake of public example, to be twel' 
and some one member of the home boarc 
attend and intermix proper reproofs and a( 
between the cuts, which are to be applied 
distinctly. ..Provided always, that nothing 
contained shall extend to persons who cro 
in order to iinish their stuclics at foreign ui 
to gentlemen who travel with the public-; 
sign of procuring singers and dancers for 
or to such young patriots who make the t 
rope, from a laudable desire of discovering 
imperfections of the English constitution, h 
ing it with the more perfect models whicl 
found abroad. 

Such, sir, are the general outlines of mj 
and, guarded with these precautions, I she 
myself it could meet with no oppositior 
thought of a private whipping-room for tn 
males, but in consideration of the voluntar 
which I am told they submit to at their retn 
^[landy of e:^hibiting themselves \\x public pi 
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lEgbtiiil with all the frippery of France, patched, 
ed} and pomponed, as warnings to tlie sex, 1 am 
kg that all fiuther punishment should be remit- 
To your censure, sir, I submit the whole of my 
le* If the foundation I have built upon is a weak 
i^} I have the inexperience of youth to plead in my 
"iilf, and the same excuse to allcdgc with the simple 
in Virgil} which as a school-boy I beg leave to 



Urbcm, quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi 

Stultiis ego huic nostrx siniilem 

<Sic Canibus Catulos similies, &c. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant. 




' No. XXIII. THURSDAY, JUNE r. 

IT is with some degree of piidc as well as plea- 
>nre that I see my conesponclcnts nuiUipIy so fast, 
that the task. I have undertaken, is become almost a 
«ine-cure. For many weeks pabl it luia been entirely 
*>, allowing only for some alterations, wliich I judged 
it necessary to make in two or tbrce essays; a i.berty 
^faich 1 shall never take without ihc greatest caution, 
^d upon few other occasions than to give a genin.! 
turn to what may be applied to a panicular character. 
To all meft oV genius and good huiiiuur, wlio v/ill fa- 
^rme with their corrtspondencc, 1 slmli think my- 
lelf both lionoured and obliged. 

The writer of the folio whig letter, will, I am sure, 
fcrgivc mc for the lew Ubertics 1 have taken with him. 
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The grievance he complains of is a very great one, 
and what I should imagine needs only to be xnentifiD- 
ed to find redress. 

To Mr. FUZ'Mam. 

Sib, 

TO gratify the curiosity of a country friend) I 
accompanied him a few weeks ago to Bedlaijii ; a place 
which I should not otherwise have visited, as the dif- 
tresses of my fellow -creatures affect me too much to 
incline me to be a spectator of them. I was extremely 
moved at the variety of wretches, who appeared either 
sullen or outrageous, melancholy or cheerfuli accord* 
ing to their different dispositions : and who seemed 
to retain, though inconsistently, the same passicmi 
and affections, as when in possession of their reason* 
In one cell sat a wretch upon his straw, looking sted* 
fastly upon the ground in silent despair. In another 
the spirit of ambition flashed from the eyes of an em- 
peror, who strutted the happy lord of the creation. 
Here a fearful miser, having In fancy converted hii 
rags to gold, sat counting out his wealth, and trem- 
bling at all who saw him- There the prodigal wai 
hurrying up and down his ward, and giving fortunes 
to thousands. On one side a straw-crowned king 
was delivering laws to his people, and on the other a 
husband mad indeed, \^as dictating to a wife that had 
undone him* Sudden fits of raving interrupted the 
solemn walk of the melancholy musician, and settled 
despair sat upon the pallid countenance of the love 
sick maid. 

To those who have feeling minds, tliere is nothing 
so affecting as sights like these ; nor csm a better 
lesson be taught us in any part of the globe than in 
this schwK)l of misery. Here we may see the mighty 
reasoners of the earth, below even the insects that 
crawl upon it; and from so humbUn'g a sight we may 
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m to moderate our pride, and to keep those pas- 
ns within bounds, which if too much indulged, 
uld drive reason from her seat, and level us with 
' wretches of tliis unhappy mansion. But I am 
TV to say it, curiosity and wantonness, more than a 
Jire of instruction, carry the majority of spectators 
this dismal place. It was in the Eastcr-wcck that 
ttended my friend there; when, to my great sur- 
ze, I found a hundred people at least, who, having 
d their two-pence apiece, were suffered unattended 
run rioting up and down the wards, making sport 
Idivei'sion of the miserable inhabitants; a cruelty 
ich one would think human nature hardly cai)able 
'> Surely if the utmost misery of mankind is to be 
ids a sight of for gain, those who are the govcniors 
diis hospital should take cave that proper persons 
i appointed to attend the spectators: and jiotsmT^r 
lecencies to be committed, wliich would shock ihe 
manity of the savage Indians. I saw some of ihe poor 
etches provoked by the insults of this holiday moh 
3 furies of rage; and I saw liie poorer wretches, 
! spectators , in a loud laugh of triumph at the rav- 
;s they had occasioned. 

n a country where Christianity is, at least, profess- 
it is strange that humanity should, in this instance, 
totally have abandoned us: for however trlilinj; this 
y appear to some particular persons, I cannot help 
king upon it as a reilection upon tiie nation, and 
rthy the consideration of all j^ood mt*n. 1 know it 
. hard task U> alter the wanton dispobitions ol man- 
d, but it is not hard for men in pov/er to l»inucr 
iple from venting those disjxjsiiions on tiie unhap- 
objects in question, of whom every govcrrior is the 
irdian, and therefore bound to prottci '.i; :ni Ironi 
cruel an outrage, which is not only injuiioua to 
; poor wretches themselves, but is also an insult 
m human nature. I hope therefore that (ov t.lv<i 

fOL* Is AI ^ 
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future the governors 'of this noble charit; 
themselves oblif^cd, in conscience and ho 
tify an ubusu which is so great a discredt 
they continue regurdless of it, that yot 
AdaiHi v^ill pronounce e\ cry individutdoi 
an accomplice in the bavbaiity. 

And now, sir, that I am upon the subj 
ness, give me leave to hint to you an opin 
have often entertained, and which my ' 
Bedlam has again revived, that the mac 
in this king<lom are not in, but out of Bedl 
frequently compared in my own mind th 
certain persons whom we daily meet 
world, with those of the inhabitants of Bi 
projicrly speaking, may be said to be out 
know of no other difTerencc between thet 
the former are mad with their reason 
and the latter from the misfortune of ht 
But what is extraordinary in this age, wh< 
nour be it spoken, charity is become fashic 
unhappy wretches are suffered to run loo 
town, raising riots in public assemblies, I 
stables, breaking lumps, damning pai*son 
modesty, disturbing families, and desti 
own fortunes and constitutions : and all 1 
any provision being made for them, or 
tempt to cure them of this madness in the 

The miserable objects I am speaking c 
cd into two classes; the Men of Spirit a 
and the Bucks;, the Men of Spirit have 
merings of imderstanding ; the Bucks nc 
mer are demoniabs, or people possessec 
uniformly and incurably mad. For the r« 
confinement of both these classes, I wo 
propose that two very spacious buildings 
the one called the hospital for Men of Spii 
Aiacs : and the other the hospital for Buc 
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s. Of these hospitals I would have the keepers 
ir Bridewells appointed goveniorsi with^ full 
^rs of constituting such deputies or sub-governors, 
) their wisdom should seem meet. That after 

hospitals are built* pix>per officers appoii^ted, and 
)rs, surgeons, apothecaries and man-nurses pro- 
i, all young noblemen and others within the bills 
ortality, having common sense, who shall be found 
ding against the rules of decency, either in the 
above-mentioned, or in others of a similar nature, 

immediately be conducted to the hospital for de- 
iacs, there to be exercised, physicked, and disci- 
d into a proper use of their senses ; and that full 
ty Ik: granted to all persons whatsoever to visit, 
li at, and make sport of these dcfiioniacs, without 
I' molestation fmm any of the keepers, according 
e present custom of Bedlam. To ttij liuck hos- 

for inci] rabies, I would have all such persons 
eyed that are mad through folly, ignorance or 
cit ; there to be sluit up for life, not only to be 
inted from doing mischief, but from cxposit^g in 

own persons, the weaknesses and miseries of 
dnd. These incurables, on no pretence whatso- 
lo be visited or ridicidcd ; as it would be altoge- 
as inhuman to insult the unhappy wretches who 
r were possessed of their senses, as to make a 
)f those who have unfortunately lost them, 
le building and endowin.j these hospitids I leave 
2 projectors of ways and means; contenting my- 
with having communicated a scheme which, if 
id into execution, will secure us from those 
lis of madmen which are at pi^sentso muchth^ 
1 and disturbance of all public places. 

I am Sir, your constant reader, 

and most humhie servant, 

P.P. 



\ 
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No. XXIV- THURSDAY, JUN] 

I SHALL not at present enter inl< 
question between the ancients and tht 
much less shall I presume to decide upo 
that importance, which has been the subji 
^rnong the learned from the days of Hon 
ours. To make mv court to the Icame 

m 

mentlhe gradual decay of human nature, i 
sixteen centuries ; but at the same time I 
tice to my conlemporaries, and give Ihei 
share of praise, where they Kave either sti 
inventions, or im)>roved and brought old 
fection. Some t^ them I shall now men 

The most zealous and partial advocate 
c':cnts will not, I believe, pretend to dispj 
nite superiority of the moderns in the an 
Hippocnites, CelsuS) and Galen, had n 
They rather endeavoured to reheve than j 
cure. As for tiie astonishing cures of A 
do not put them into the account : they a 
cribed to his power, not to his skill : he 
and his divinity was his nostrum. But h 
ously have my ingenious contemporaries e 
bounds of medicine I What nostrums, wl 
have they not discovered i Collectively 
they insure not only perfect health, but, 
sary consequence, immoitality ; insomuc 
astonished, when I still read in the weeli 
great number of people who chuse to die 
such distempers, for every one of which t 
fallible and specific cures, not only advert 
tested in all the news-papers. 

When the lower sort of Irish, in the r 
lized parts of Ireland, attend the funeral of 
friend or neighbour, before they give the 
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iwl* they expostulate with the dead body, and re- 
oach him with having died, notwithstanding that 
! had an excellent wife, a milch cow, seven fine 
ildren, and a competency of potatoes. Now though 
these, particularly the excellent wife, are very good 
ings in a state of perfect health, they cannot, as I 
prehend, be looked ujwn as preventive either of 
:kncss or of death ; but with how much more reason 
ay we expostulate with, and censure those of our 
ntemporaries, who, either from obstinacy or incre- 
ility, die in this great metropolis, or indeed in this 
ngdom, when they may prevent or cure, at a trifling 
:pencc, not only all distempers, but even old age and 
sath itself I The renovating elixir infallibly restores 
nstinc youth and vigour, be the patient ever so old 
id decayed; and that without loss of time or busi- 
ess ; whereas the same operation among the an- 
icnts was both tedir.vis and painful, as it required a 
lorough boiling of the patient. 

The most inflammatory and intrepid fevers fly at 
lie first discharge of Dr. James's powder ; and a drop 
•r pill of the celebrated Mr. Vvard corrects all the 
nalignity of Pandora's box. 

Ought not every man of ic^real birth and estate, wlio 
br many years has been aitlicted with tiie i>ostero- 
nania, qrrage of having posterity, a distemper very 
common among persons of that sort ; ouglit he not, 
I say, to be ashamed of having no issue male to per- 
petuate his illustrious name and tilio, when for so 
small a sum as three-and-six-pence, he and his lady 
might be supplied with a sufficient quantity of the vi- 
vyfying drops, which infallibly cure imbecility in 
men, and barrenness in women, though of never so 
long standing ? 

Another very great discovery of the moderns in the 
Wtof healing is, the infallible cure of the king*f>-cvil, 
though never so inveterate, by only vht \ov\cVv vi^ -ow 

31 2 
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lawful king, the right heir oi Adam : for that \\ 
tially necessary. The ancients were unacq 
with this inestimable secret : and even Solor 
son of David, the wisest of kings, knew nothin 
matter. But our British Solomon, king Jai 
first, a son of David also, was no stranger tc 
practised it with success. This fact is sufl 
proved by experience ; but if it wanted any c 
rating testimony, we have that of the ingenic 
Carte, who, in his incomparable history of E 
asserts (and that in a marginal note too, whic 
ways more material than the text) that h 
somebody who was radically cured of a most o 
king's evil by the touch of somebody. As o\ 
cious historian does not even intimate that thi 
body took any thing of the other sf>mebody for t 
it were to be wished that he had named this s 
dy, and his place of abode, for the benefit of tl 
who are now reduced, and at some expence, 
recourse to Mr. Vickers the clergyman. Be 
fairly confess myself to be personally interestc 
inquiry, since this somebody must necessaril 
right heir of Adam, and consequently I mi 
the honour of being related to him. 

Our laborious neighbours and kinsmen, t 
mans, are not without their inventions and 
discoveries in the art of medicine ; for they ; 
a wound through the heart, if they can but ap 

powder of sympathy not to the wound it 

to the sword or bullet that made it. 

Having now (at least in my own opinion) fu 
ed the superiority of the modems over the 
in the art of healing, I shall proceed to sora 
particulars, in which my contemporaries will 
claim, and I hope be allowed, the preference 

The ingenious Mr. Warburton, in his divir 
tion of Moses, very justly o\>^«>it^^vW\.>Kvs:\Q 
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*e the beginning of letters ; but at the same time 
candidly allows thut it was a very troublesome and 
lertain method of communicating one's ideas ; as 
epended in a great measure on the writer's skill in 
wiog (an art little known in those days) ; and as a 
)ke too much or too little, too high or too low, 
i^ht be of the most dangerous consequence, in ro- 
on, business, orlove. Cadmus removed this diili- 
ty by his invention of unequivocal letters ; but then 
removed it too much ; for those letters or marks, 
ng the same throughout, and fixed alphabetically, 
n became generally known, and prevented that se- 
cy which in many cases was to be wished for. 
is inconveniency suggested to the ancients the in- 
ition of cryptography and steganography, or a mys- 
ious and unintelligible way of writing, by the help 
which none but corresponding parties who had the 
f could decypher the matter. But human industry 
)n refined upon this too ; the art ot'decypheringwas 
covered, and the skill of the dccyphcrer baffled all 
5 labourof thecypherer. The secrecy of all lite- 
y correspondence became precarious, and neither 
siness nor love could "any longer be safely trusted 
paper. Such for a considerable time was^the un- 
ppy state of letters, till the bkau mondk, an inven- 
erace of people, found out a new kind of cryptogra- 
7, or steganography, unknown to the ancients, and 
« from some of their inconveniences. Lovers in 
neral made use of it ; controversial writers com- 
)nly; and ministers of state sometimes, in the 
)st important dispatches. It was writing in such 
unintelligible manner, and with such obscurity. 
It the corresponding parties themselves neither un- 
rstood, nor even guessed at each other's meaning ; 
lich was a mostefifectual security against all the ac- 
lents to which letters are liable by being either mis- 
i or intercepted* But tliis method \.oo,X\\ow^\qw^ 
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pursued, was also attended with some inconveniences 3 
It frequently produced mistakes, by scattering false J 
lights upon that friendly darkness, so propitious to J 
business and love. But our inventive neighbours, the j 
French, have very lately removed all these inconve-j 
niences, by a happy discovery of a new kind of pa- ! 
per, as pleasinp^ to the eye, and as conducive to the j 
dispatch, the clearness, and at the same time, the 
secrecy of all literary correspondence. My worthy 
friend Mr. Dodsley lately brought me a sample of itj 
upon which, if I mistake not, he will make very con- ^ 
siderable improvements, as my countrymen often do 
upon the inventions of other nations. This sheet of ^ 
paper I conjectured to be the ground-work and princi- . 
pal material of a tender and passionate letter from a 
fine gentleman to a fine lady ; though in tnith it might 
very well be the whole letter itself. At the top ofthe ' 
first page was delineated a lady with veiy red cheeks, 
and a very large hoop, in the fashionable attitude of 
knotting, and of making a very genteel French cur- 
tesy. This evidently appears to stand for madani} 
and saves the time and trouble of writing it. At the 
bottom of the third page was painted a*very fine well- 
dressed gentleman, with his hat under his left arm, 
and his right liand upon his heart, bowing most I'C- 
spcctfully low ; which single figure, by an admirable 
piece of brachygraphy or short-hand, plainly conveys 
this deep sense, and stands instead of these many 
words, " 1 have the honour to be, with the tenderest 
" and warmest sentiments, madani, vourmost invlo- 
" lably attached, faithful iiumblc servant." The 
margin of the paper, which was about half an inch 
broad, was very properly decorated with all the em- 
blems of triumphant beauty, and tender suffering 
passion. Groups of lilies, roses, pearls, corals, suns 
and stars, were intermixed with chiMns, bearded shafts, 
and bleeding hearts. Such a sheet of paper, I con* 
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i to lae to be a complete letter ; and I 
se aU fine gentlemen, whose tinte I know 
. to avail themselves of this admirable in- 
will save them a great deal of time, and 
TIC thought ; and I cannot help thinking, 
hey even to take the troiibl-j of filling up 
ith the tenderest sentiments of their hearts, 
: shinins^ flij^hts of their fancy, they would 
';gy or delicacy to those types and symbols 
b conquests, and tlicir own captivity and 

lank letters (if I may call them so, when 
r &o much) will mock the jealous curiosity 
s and fathers, who will in vuin hold them 
o elicit the supposed juice of lemon, and 
i they may afterwaixls pass for a "piece of 
easantry. 

est of n»y readers, must, I am sure, by 
:? aware, that the utility of this invention 
mutatis mutandis," to whatever can be the 
letters, and with much less trouljle, and 
secrecy, propriety, and elegancy thau the 
^vriting. 

r of but moderate skill and fancy may in a 
:ime have reams of ready-painteu paper by 
)ly the demands of the statesman, the di- 
c lover. And I think it my duty to inform 
that my good friend Mr. Dodsley, who hat 
ained of the decay of trade, and who loves, 
ent regard to his own interest, to encourage 
j1 invention, is at this time learning to paint 
an wearied diligence and apphcation ; and I 
aibt, but 'that in a very little time he will be 
lish all sorts of persons with the very best 
i p;oads of that kind. I warned him indeed 
vifling any for the two ^earned professions 
md physic, which I apprehend would lie 
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upon his hands. One of them being already 

session (to speak in their own style) of a mi 

chygraphicul, crypto^j^raphical, and stegano^ 

secret, in writing their warrants; and the ot 

willingly ad mittini^ brevity, in any shape. Ot 

what innumerable skins of parchnienti and 

writing mi g lit be saved in a marriage-settle n; 

in^itance, if the first fourteen or fifteen sons, t 

posed future issi:e, lawfully to be begotten oft 

py luurriaj^e, and ujwn whom the settle men 

ccs^ivtly m^de were to be painted every or 

less tli:iu the other upon one skin of parchn: 

siead of being enumerated uix>n one hundred 

ing to priority of birth, and seniority of ai 

morjover the elder, by a happy yl'^^^^asnins 

to take before, and be preferred to the young 

this useful alter.»iion is more to be wished than 

ed, for reasons which I do not at present thini 

to mention. 

I am sensible that the government may pos 

ject, that I am su;^vjciiting to its enemies a m 

carryuig on their treasonable correspondent 

much more secresy than formerly. IJut as n 

tions are honest, I should be very sorry to 1 

loyalty su&pected : and when I consider the : 

at the same time the ingenuity of the jacobiti 

convinced that their letters in this new met 

be socharjved with g;\n'es of oaken lH)ughs, v 

scs and thistles interwoven, that their meat 

not be obscure, and consecjuently no danger ^ 

to the government from this new and exce 
vciUion. 
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XXV. THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 

VE the pleasure of inrorming my fair cor- 
, that her petition contained in the follow- 
s granted. I Avish I could as easily i^store 
it Bhe has lost. But to a mind like her's, 
1 so harmonized ! time and the conscious- 
much purity of intention will bring relief, 
vays afford her matter of the most pleasing 
that her soul had no participation with her 
art in that particular act which she appears 
I with so tender a regret- But it is not my 
o anticipate her story, by endeavouring to 
r. Her letter, I hope, will caution all young 
[jual viitue with herself against that excess 
sance, with which they are sometimes too 
entertain their lovers. 

To Mr. Fitz-jidam. 

lVE not the least ill-will to your friend Mr. 
vhom I never saw in my life ; but I address 
your equity and good-nature, for a small 
' of your favour and recommendation in that 
aluable branch of trade, to whicli you have 
the public he is now applying himself, and 
)pe you will not think it reasonable thut he 
)nopolize. I mean that admirable short and 
thod of communicating one's ideas by inge- 
i>lcms and representations of the pencil, in- 
he vult^ar and old method of letters by the 
le me leave. Sir, to stare my case and my 
ons to you : 1 am sure you villi decide with 

e daughter of a clergyman, who, having had 
od living, gave me a good education, and left 
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iTie no fortune. I had naturally a turn to readii 
drawing : my father cncourajj^ed and assisted 
the one, and allowed me a master to instruct 
the other, and I made an uncommon progress in 
both. My heart was tender, and my sentiment; 
delicate ; perhaps too much so for my rank i 
Tliis disposition led me to study chiefly those 
sures of divine honour, s}K)tIess virtue, and r 
sentiment, (he voluminous romances of the la; 
lury. Sentiments from which I thank heaven '. 
never deviated. From a sympathizing softn 
soul, how often have- I v. ept over those afl^ectin 
tresses! llow have I shared the pangs of the « 
and lo\»ely Mariamne upon the death of the t( 
the faithful Tiridatcs! and how has my indig 
been excited at th? unfaithful and ungenerous 
rical misrepresentations of the gallant first B 
who was uiHloubtcdly the tcnderest lover that 
lived I ^ly drawings took tlic same elegant tun 
reading. I painted all the most moving and t 
stories of charininj:!; Ovid's metamorphoses 
witliout sometimes niin|;Hiig my tears with n 
lours. I I'l'csciited some f.UKs of my own paint- 
some ladies in tlic r.^igLliourhood, who were pi 
to commend both t!:L' c:;c(:ution and the designs 
luilor 1 always took care should be moving, and 
same time iircproachiibly pvwr ; and I found i 
even to rcprese.it with uni.Linished dtlicacv, tl 
happy pasjsion ol* the unlbrtiniatc Pasipliae. 
this turn of mind, tliis sofcness of soul, it will b< 
posud !.hat I loved. I did so, Sir; tenderly and 
I loved. Why should 1 disown a passion, v 
vrhen clarified as mine was from the inipure dr 
sensuality, is the noblest and most generous 
ment of the human breast? O! that the false 
of the dear deceiver, whasc perfidious vows bet 
mine^ had been but as pure ! The traitor was 
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ed with his troops of dragoons in the town where I 
id- His person was a happy compound of tlie man- 
strength of a hero, and all the softer graces of a 
er ; and I thought that I discovered in him at first 
;ht, all the courage and all the tenderness of Oroon-' 
tes. My figure, which was not bad« it seems pleas- 

him as much. He sought and obtained my ac- 
aintance. Soon by hi:^ eyes, and soon after by his 
rds, he declared his passion to me. My blushes, 
J confusion, and my silence, too plainly spoke mine. 
)od gods! how tender were his words I how lan- 
ishingly soft his eyes I with what ardour did he 
ess my hand ! a trifling liberty, which one cannot 
cently refuse, and for which refusal there is no pre- 
sent. Sometimes he addressed me in the moving 
irds of Varanes, sometimes in the tender accenits 

Castalio, and sometimes in the warmer language 
Juba; for he was a very good scholar. In short, 
r, a month was not past before he pressed for what 

called a proof of my passion. I trembled at the 
ry thought, and reproached him with the indelicacy 
it- He persisted ; and I, in compliance with cus- 
n only, hinted previous marriage, he urged love ; 
d I was not vulgar enough to refuse to the man I 
jderiy loved, the ppoof he required of my passion, 
rielded, it is true ; but it was to sentiment, not to 
sire. A few months gave me reason to suspect 
it his passion was not quite so pure ; and within 
5 year the perfidious wretch convinced me that it 
d been merely sensual. For upon the removal of 
\ troop to other quarters, ha took a cold leave of 
2, and contented himself with saying, that in the 
urse of quarters he hoped to have the pleasure some 
ne or other of seeing me again. You, Mr. Fitz- 
iam, if you have any delicacy of soul, as I dare say 
u have, can better guess than I can express, the 
;onie8 1 felt, and the tears I shed upon this occasion \ 

TOL.i. N 
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but all in vain ; vain as the thousand tende 
which I have written to him since, and to 
have received no answer. As all this passe 
the course of ten months, I had but one child 
dear pledge of my first and only love, I no 
tain at the expence of more than ball of wba 
to subsist upon myself. 

Having now, as I hope, prepared your com 
and proved my qualification, I proceed to thi 
of my potition. Which is, that you will be 
to recommend me to the public, with all tha 
rity which you have so justly acquired, fbr a 
this new and beneficial branch of trade. I i 
farther than the just bounds to which the fen 
vince may extend. Let Mr. Dodsley eugros 
rest, with my best wishes. Though I s 
believe nobody has a clearer notion of the I 
delicate sentiments than I have ; and I have 
a considerable stock in hand of these allegoi 
« emblematical paintings, applicable to almost • 
tuation in which a woman of sense, virtue am 
cy, can find herself. I indulged my fancy in 
them, according to the various dispositions < 
which my various fortunes produced. I thin 
say without vanity, that I have made consider 
provements in the celebrated map of the re 
love in Clelia. I have adorned the banks of 
tie and the crystalline Tender with several : 
lages and groves ; and added expression to tk 
ing melancholic groves of sighs and tender c 
have whole quires, painted in my happier m 
of hearts united and crowned, fluttering Cupi 
ton Zephyrs, constant and tender doves, myr 
ers, banks of jessamine and tuberose, and 
groves* These will require very little fiUin 
imj) from ladies, who are in the transported i 
•f growing lores* For the forsaken and com 
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with wbotD) alas! I too fatally sympathise, I 
5 tender willows drooping over murmuring brooks^ 
gloomy walks of mournful cypress and solemn 
. In short, Sir, I either have by me, or will forth- 
1 provide, whatever can convey the most perfect 
LS of elegant friendship, or pure, refined, and senti- 
ital passion. But I think it necessary to give no- 
, that if any ladies would express any indelicate 
is of love, or require any types or emblems of sen- 
l joy> they must not apply to. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient, and 

humble servant, 

Pahthenissa. 



No. XXVI. THURSDAY, JUNE. 28. 

SIMPLICITY IS with justice esteemed a su- 
itne excellence in all the performances of art, be- 
ise by this quality, they more nearly resemble the 
)duction» of nature i and the productions of nature 
PC ever been accounted nobler, and of a higher or- 
p, in proportion to their simplicity. Hence arises 
the ladies will permit me to philosophize a mo- 
sni) the superior excellence of spirit to matter, 
)kh is evidently a combination of many particles ; 
lereas the first is pure, uncompounded, and indivi- 
)le. 

But let us descend from lofty speculations, and use- 
is metaphysis, into common life and familiar arts, 
order more fully to display the beauties of a just 
tnplicity, to which the present age seems not to pay 
P>t)per regard in various instances. 
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Nothing can be more tiresome and nausec 
wtuoso of a true judgment and a just eye in 
ingf than the gaudy glitter of florid colours, anc 
proGiisioo of light, unsubdued by shade, and u; 
sified with teints of a browner cast. It is re< 
that some of the capital pieces of ApcIIes 
wrought in four colours only. This cxcelleni 
niTemcd also a kind cf darkening varnish, that 
temper and chastise ail dazzling splendor anc 
cessary glare, and mifsrht give, as Pliny express 
niodestv and austeriiv to his works* Thos 
have been unaccustomed to the best models, a 
ally at first more delighted with the production 
Flemish than the Italian school; and prefer I 
to Raphael, till they feel by experience, tliat h 
and gay colouring defeats the very end of the 
turning the attention from its principal excclh 
that is, from truth, simplicity and design. 

If these ol>sen'ations are rightly founded 
shall we say of the taste and judgment of tho 
spend their lives and fortunes in collecting 
where neither 'perspective, nor proportion, nc 
formity to nature are observed ; 1 mean the e 
gant lovers and purchasers of China, and 
fK:reens. I saw a sensible foreigner astonish< 
late auction, with the exorbitant prices given fc 
splendid deformities, as he called them, while 
cjuisite painting of Guido passed unnoticed, a 
set aside as unfashionable lumber* Happy si 
think myself to be able to convince the fair c< 
seurs tliat make the greatest pait of Mr. Lan 
audiences, that no genuine beauty is to be fc 
whimsical and grotesque figures, the monstix 
spring of wild imagination, undirected by natu 
truth. 

It is of equal consequence to observe simpl 
architecture as in painting. A multiplicity of 
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'naments; a vast variety of angle and cavities; 
listers of little columns, and a crowd of windows, 
•c what distinguish meanness of manner in building 
om greatness; that is, the Gothic from the Greci- 
1 ; in which every decoration arises from necessity 
id use, and every pillar has something to support* 

Mark how the dread Pantheon stands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands ! 
Amid the toys of idle state, 
How simply, how severely great! 

kys the celebrated author of the ode to lord Hunt- 
Igdon. Nothing thereforej offends me more than 
k behold the revival of this barbarous tasie, in se ve- 
il villas, temples, and pleasure-houses, that disgrace 
le neighbourhood of this metropolis. Nay, somc- 
mes in the front of the ediiice to find a Grecian plan 
ilulterated and defiled by the unnatural and impure 
fixture of Gothic whimsies. 

Desinit in piscem mulier foniaosa superne. Hor. 

^ Whoever considers the latest importations of rau- 
ic and musicians from ftaly, will be convinced that 
ac modem masters of that country have lost that 
dutiful simplicity, which is generally the ornament 
f every musical composition, and which really digni- 
led those of their predecessors. They have intro- 
duced 80 many int' icate divisions, wild variations, and 
iseless repetitions, without any apparent necessity 
arising either from the words or from any otijer 
dddent, that the chief ambition of the composer 
terns to be rather to surprise the ear than to please 
he judgment ; and that of the performer, to shew his 
-xecuiion rather than his expression. It is from 
bcse motives that the hearer is often confounded, but 
^oi delighted, with sudden and unnatural transitions 

n2 ^ 
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from the key, and returns to it as unnatural as thetran 

silions themselves; while pathos, the soul of musiC) i 

either unknown or totally neglected. Those wb 

have studied the works of Cori*elIi among the modem 

ancients, and Handel in the present age, know that th 

most affecting passages of the former owe their a 

cellence to simplicity alone ; and that the latterundei 

stands it as well, and attends to it as much, though li 

knows when to inti*oduce with propriety those nici 

ties and refinements, which, for want of propriety,! 

condemn in others. 

In every species of writing, whether we considc 
style or sentiment. Simplicity is a beauty. Thepe 
fection of language, says the great father of criticisi 
consists in its being perspicuous but not low. A r 
dundancy of metaphors, a heap of sounding and flor 
epithets, remote allusions, sudden flashes of wit, lit 
ly and epigrammatic turns, dazzle the imaginadoc 
and captivate the minds of vulgar readers, who a 
apt to think the simple manner unanimated a] 
dull, for want of being acquainted with the models 
the great antique. Xenophon among t'le Creel 
and Ciesar among the Romans, are at once the pun 
and most simple, us well as the most elegant write 
any age or nation can produce. ^^ Nudi enim sui 
recti, et venusti, omni ornatu orationis, tanquam vei 
detracto.*' Among ourselves, no writer has perha 
made so happy and judicious a mixture of plain a 
figurative terms as Addison, who was the first tl 
banished from the English, as Boileau from t 
French, every species of bad eloquence and false n 
and opened the gates of the Temple of Taste to 1 
fellow-citizens. 

It seems to be the fate of polished nations to dq 
nerate and depart from a simplicity of sentiment. I 
when the hrst and most obvious thoughts have hi 
pre-occupied by former writers, their successors, 
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lining to be original and new, abound in far-fetched 
itiments and forced conceits. Some lute instances ' 
men of genius (for none but these are capable of 
nmitting this fault) give occasion to us to deprecate 
s event. I must add, under this head, that simpli- 
y of fable is an indispensable quality in every legir 
aate drama. We ai'e too much enamoured with 
lat is called intrigue, business, and bustle, in our 
lys* We are disgusted with the thinness, that is^ 
c unity of a piot. We must enrich it with episodes 

under-characters ; and we never consider, how 
uch our attention is diverted and destroyed by dif- 
rent objects, and our pity divided and weakened 
ran intricate multiplicity of events, and of persons, 
he Athenians, therefore, who could relish so simple 
plot as that of the Philoctetes of Sophocles, had cer- 
inly either more patience or more good sense (I 
ill not determine which) than my present counti7- 
len. 

If we raise our thoughts to a subject of more im- 
ortance, than writing, I mean .dress ; even in this 
Dblime science, Simplicity should ever be regarded, 
t might be thought presumption in me to censure 
my part of Miss »»»**» dress last night at Ranelagh ; 
ret I could not help condemning that profusion of 
mament, which violated and destroyed the unity and 
li axftf (a technical term borrowed from the toilette) 
of so accomplished a figure. 

To finish my panegyric on Simplicity in a manner 
tittt I know is agreeable to my fair readers, I mean 
with a stroke of morality, I would observe, that if this 
quality was venerated as it ought to be, it would at 
ODce banish from the earth all artifice and treachery, 
^ble-dealing and deceit. Let it therefore be esta- 
blished as a maxim, that Simplicity is of equal im 
CK)rtance in Morals and in Taste. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adanu 

SlR» 

THE forminjj separate societies, in order to ex- 
ercise the great duty oi self-mortification, seems to 
me to be one of the most general and prevailing ten- 
dencies in human nature. For even in those coun- f 
tries, where the freedom of the laws, or the ill execo* 1 
tionofthem, or the licentiousness of manners, has T. 
given a sort of public sanction to a less severe discip* 
liner in England itself, what numerous sectaries have 
subsisted upon this disposition of the human mind ! 

It is upon this principle that the vanous and oppo- 
site tenets of different systems are built. Mahomet) 
Confucius, and other religions lawgivers ; the found- 
ers of larger societies, or smaller communities, have 
availed themselves of this bias in the mind of man; 
which at one time or other, is sure to draw him with 
more than ordinary force. 

If ambition occupies, if love monopolizes, if indo- 
lence stupifies, if literature amuses, if pride expands, . 
or humility condenses the immortal spirit of man ; if ] 
revenge animates, if a softer sensation mollifies, iftri* I 
iles annihilate, if domestic cares engage, if dress and : 
equipage possess the divine mind of women ; these j 
passions will, sooner or later, most certainly subside | 
in both, and give place to that impulse, which begets 
vanous kinds of mortified communities in different 
climes and countries. Hence such multitudes, in a 
neighbouiing country, pass the last periods of their 
lives in the moi.astic severities of the strictest devo- 
tion ; and hence it likewise is, that we see such num- 
bers in our own country expose themselves to midnight 
damps at Vauxhall, and to be pressed to death by 
wjell'^ressed mobs at routs. 

1 Indeed, the more we consider the human species, 
from tlie rude savage up to the most polished courtier, 
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more we shall be persuaded of this general len- 
icy in our natures to acts of voluntary mortifica- 

iut what puts this matter out of all doubt, is the 
ction of three monasteries^ within many of our mc- 
ries, in the most conspicuous part of this great 
tropolis. 

hope your country protestant readers will not be 
much alarmed, 1 can assure them that they pay 
Peter-pence. They are formed at present of soci- 
s composed entirely of males ; but we hope it will 
be long before they either open the arms of their 
imunities for the reception of females, or that the 
es, excited by their example, and animated by the 
»e principles, will form seminaries for their own 
, and that some departing matron may be pre- 
ed upon to found a charity for this purpose, 
'or the fartherance of so desirable a community, it 
y not here be improper to offer a legal clause to 
nseried in any last will or testament ; viz. " I> 
.• B. spinster, or dowager, being tired c^ all men^ 
id having no mortal to whom I have reason to 
is^h well ; having settled a competent provision on 
ly birds, dogs, and cats, do leaf e the sum of 

pounds, towards the erecting a buildings 
id the establishing a society for the following pur- 
oses, &c, &c. &c." 

Cow as soon as a sufficient number of holy sisters 
11 be collected, I think they cannot do more wisely 
1 to form their new seminary upon the model of 
of those three great monasteries so lately founded; 
would I advise them to vary much from those 
IS, as the difference of male and female will al- 
's be, to those who contemplate things profoundly, 
jfficient badge of distinction, 
'^or the direction, therefore, of these future lady 
esseS) it will be necessary to give them some ac- 
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couDt of the three monastic societiea before-mendoDe 
which will appear to owe their rise entirely to ti 
innate love of separate clan- ship and self-mortificati 
which, according to my present maxim, is univerw 
implanted in the human breast. 

There are few women of fashion who have 
heard of Harry the eighth ; many of them are p 
fectly well acquainted with that glorious fountainft 
which the reformation first sprang, which produ 
the dissolution of papal monastenes ; till some y< 
ago, a little round well-spoken man erected a la 
monastery near Covent-Garden, where a brotherh 
was soon formed. Here, he dealt out indulgence 
all sorts, and extreme (good internal) unctions. 

fiut it happened, for divers reasons, that the ai 
said district was not thought so proper a situati 
upon which a new convent was built, near the o 
end of the town ; the monks removed to it, andf 
that day have taken upon themselves the nam 
JV/dte Friars. 

The difficulty of being admitted into this piou! 

painary, and ih^ necessarv nnalificaiions for that 

' ' ^ t • ■ ■ 

pt»« ktt sufficiently known. But how severe is t 
abstinence I For whereas other devout order* i«o 
countries do not scruple to indulge themselves 
the wholesome diet of plain fish, vegetables, anc 
it is the established rule of this order, not toadir 
any eatable but what simple natuiH; abhors, and till 
texture of its parts is so totally transubstantiated, 
it cannot come under the denomination of fish, fl 
cgr good red-herring. 

To such a degree likewise has their spirit of m 
fication carried them, that, being sensible that the i 
real indulgence, the most natural and homoge 
beverage to the constitution of man, is pure lir 
element, they have therefore banished that deligl 
liquid from their meals, and freely exposed thems€ 
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jj'cn to -the most excruciating tortures, by daily swal- 
fcuriDg certain potions of various kinds, the ill effects 
■P which to the human body are well known ; and for 
fceir farther penance, they have adopted nauseoug 
Medicinal waters, for their miserable inky drink. 
* But it is in the dead time of the night, when the 
pwd of ordinary mortals repose from their labours^ 
fcal these devotees perform their greatest acts of selfp 
jfevcrity ; for the conduct of which, they have three 
•^ibur established rituals, composed by the celebrated 
^^thcr Hoyle. 

^ This famous seminary, like that of some colleges, 
^ divided into senior and junior fellows. The juniors^ 
*Oa certain number at a time, not content with their 
^infinary acts of probation, exert a most extraordinary 
^ort of devotion. 

Imagining that the mortification of the body alone 
fc not sufficient for the pious gratification of their ex- 
ited zeal, and considering how meritorious it would 
lie to extend the same severity to the faculties of the- 
Mnd, they have attained such a spiritual domination 
f>ver the soul, as to be able to renounce all its most 
pleasing emotions, and to give it up without remorse, 
to be tortured by the most painful vicissitudes of hope 
md fear. Such is the wonderful effect of long habit, 
onwearied exercise, and abstracted vigils I 

In order to facilitate this toilsome penance, and to 
Enable themselves totally to subdue all ideas whatso- 
ever, which have no connexion with those two passions, 
they have contrived incessantly to toss about two cu- 
bical figures, which are so devised, as to fix the atten- 
tion, by certain mystical characters, to one or other 
of the aforesaid passions : and thus they will sit for 
many hours, with only the light of one large taper in 
the middle of the altar, in the most exquisite and con- 
vulsive agonies of the most truly mortified and religi- 
ous penitents* In short, neither the Indian nor Chi- 
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nese bonzes nor the Italian or Spanish vlsionariesy 
all their various distoi*tlons and penances, came up 
these. And here, by the way, I cannot but renw 
witb pleasure, the great talents of my country m 
for carrying every thing they undertake to grcai 
perfection than any other nation. 

The second of these seminaries was founded up 
the model of the first, and consists of a numbei 
Grey Friars, remarkable for a rigorous absiinen 
and indefatigable devotion. They just preserve th 
beings with a little chocolate or tea. They are dt 
cated to the great St. George, and are distinguisl 
by the composure of their countenances, and their 
traordinary taciturnity. 

The third order is that of St. James ; themeiBt 
of which are known ^y the appellation of Scarlet! 
ars. It consists of a multitude of brothers, who 
not near so strict as the two former orders ; aiM 
likely to become vastly numerous, under the auspi 
of its great patron whose bulk is adorned by jo) 
and good-humour; and who is moreover very stri 
a good liver. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let me ask you whether tl: 
three laudable institutions are not plainly owin{ 
that principle, which I have assigned in the beginr 
of my letter? For what other motive could proi 
men to forsake their o\yn elegant houses, to sacri 
domestic and conjugal satisi'actions, to neglect the 
dearing rites of hospitality, in order to cloister th 
selves among those, with ^vl^oln they can have no< 
nexion, but upon the aforesaid principles ? 

But since such is the general bent of the hui 
mind, it is become a fit subject for the Worl] 
consider by what methods these seminaries may I 
multiplied, as to comprehend all ranks and ordei 
men arid women. And if fifty new churches y 
thought few enough to keep pace with the zeal of j 
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^een Anne's days, I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adatn, you 
*ill not think five hundred large mansions of ihc 
*>^ I am speaking of, will be too many ibr the pre- 
•oU I am, 

Yours, kc. 

J. T, 



No. XXVIII. THURSDAY, JULY 12. 

Pauci dignoscere possum 

Vera bona, atque illis multuin diversa Juy. 

' IT is a common observation, that though happi- 
tess is every man's aim, and though it is generally 
jttrsued by a gratification of the predominant passion^ 
pet few have acuteness enough to discover the points 
thich would effectuaUy procure the long-sought end* 
One cannot but wonder that such intense appUcationi 
Is most of us bestow on the cultivation of our favoui> 
Ite desires, should yet leave us ignorant of the moat 
IBsential objects of our stad[f. For my part, I was bo 
early convinced of the truUi of this observation, that 
listead of searching for what would contribute most 
A my own happiness, I have spent great part of my 
ife in the study of what may extend the enjoyment 
if others. This knowledge I flatter myself I have 
liscovered, and shall disclose to the world. I beg to 
K attended to : I beg mankind to believe that I know 
)etter than any of them what will ascertain the fcli« 
ity of their lives. I am not going to impart so great 
^though* so often revealed) a secret, as that it is reli- 
^on or virtue: few would believe me, fewer would 
ry the ixcipe. In sjHte of the philosophy of the agtj 

VOL. I. o 
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in spite of the gravity of my character, and o 
decency which I hope I have hitherto most s 
moniously observed. I must avow my persuasioi 
the sensual pleasure of love is the great cord 
life, and the only specific for removing the ans 
of our passions, or for supporting the injuric 
iniquities which we suffer from those of other n 

" Well ! (shall I be told) and is this your adm 
" discovery ? Is this the arcamim that has cs 
** the penetration of all enquirers in all ages? ' 
" other doctrine has been taught by the most se 
" philosophers? Was not this the text of the sei 
** of Epicurus? Was not this the theory, and pr 
" too, of the experienced Alcibiades? What 
" were the tenets of the sage lord Rochester, 
** the missionary Saint Evremont ?"...It is very 
and a thousand other founders of sects, nay of i 
ous orders, have taught...or at least practise 
same doctrines. But I pretend to introduce sui 
finements into the system of. sensuality, as sha 
dicate the discovery to myself, and throw at a dii 
the minute philosophers, who (if they were my 
nmners) only serve to lead the world astray. 

Here then in one word the mysterious pre 
« Young women are not the proper object of s( 
<< love: it is the matron, the hoary fair, wlf 
^ give, communicate, insure happiness." I i 
enumerate a thousand reasons to enforce my doc 
as the fickleness of youth, the caprices of beau* 
its transient state, the jealousy from rivals, t\ 
traction from having children, the important < 
tibns of dresst and the infinite occupations of a 
woman, which endanger or divide her sentii 
from being always fixed on the faithful lover 
none of which combat the affections of the gn 
tender^ attentive matron. But as one exam] 
worth a thousand reasons, I shall , recommen 
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»1ah bjr ]>ointing out the extreme happiness which 
i«B attended such discreet heroes as are comtnemo* 
ated in the annals of love for having offered up their 
learts at ancient shrines; and I shall clearly demon* 
trateby precedents^ that several ladies in the bloom 
»f their wrinkles have inspired more lasting and more 
requent passiims, than the greatest beauties who had 
icarce lost sight of their teens. The fair young crea- 
tures of the present hour will forgive a preference 
irhich is the result of deep meditation, great reading, 
and strict impartiality, when they reflect, that they 
can scarce contrive to be young above a dozen years, 
ind may be old fitty or sixty ; and they may believe 
me, that after forty they will value one lover more 
than they do twenty now ; a sensation of happiness, 
which they will find increase as they advance in years. 
I cannot but observe with pleasure, that the legisla- 
ture itself «eems to coincide with my way of think- 
ing, and has very prudently enacted, that young la- 
ities shall not enter so early in the bonds of love, 
^en they are incapable of reflection, and of all the 
^lerious duties which belong to an union of hearts. 
A sentiment which indeed our laws seem always to 
have had in view; for unless there was implanted in 
W natures a strong temptation towards the love of 
I <^rly women, why should th^ very first prohibition 
in the table of consanguinity forbid a man to marry 
Ub grandmother? 

The first heroine we read of, whose charms wer« 
proof against the injuries of time, was the accom- 
I^ished Sarah: I think the most moderate computa- 
tions make her to be ninety, when tiiat wanton mo- 
•ftirch Abimelech would have undermined her virtue. 
But as doubtless the. observance of that virtue had 
^^een the great foundation of the continuance of her 
'beauty, and as the rigidness of it rather exempts her 
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froniy than exposef her as an object of ny dc 
I shall say no more of that lady. 

Helen* the beautiful Helen, if there » any t 
to classic parish-re^sters, was fourscore wher 
stole her; and though the war lasted ten yea 
^hat on her account, monsieur Homer, who 
their romance, does not give any hint of the 
young prince having shewed the least decay of 
or symptom of inconstancy : a fidelity, whict 
probability was at least as much owing to th< 
rience of the dame, and to her knowledge in 
finements of pleasure, as to her bright eyes, i 
complexion, or the everlasting lilies and rosei 
cheeks* 

I am not clear that length of years, especi 
heroic minds, does not increase rather than al 
sentimental flame. The great Elizabeth, wh< 
sion for the unfortunate earl of Essex is just 
Yourite topic with all who delight in romantic i 
was full sixty-eight when she condemned her ] 
deatli for slighting her endearments^ And if ] 
instance in our own sex the charming, the meri 
Antony was Vtol far from seventy before he 
much taste as to sacrifice the-mcaner passion 
l)itIoii, nay the world itself, to love. 

liut it is in France, that kingdom so exq 
judicious in the affairs of love, from whence > 
copy the arts of happiness, as well as their otl 
coveries in pleasure. The monarchs of that 
have more than once taught the world by theii 
pie, that a fine woman, though past her grand 
teric, may be but just touching the meridian 
charms. Henry the second and Louis the foui 
will l)e for ever memorable for the passions 1 
long felt for the duchess of Valentinois, and m 
de Maintenon. The former, in th« heat of yoi 
prospect of empire, became a slave to the resp 
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ons of Diana de Poitiers, many yeai*s after his 
ions father had quitted the possession ol heron 
y apprehension that she was growing old : and 
last raoment of his life and reign, Henry was a 
It, jealous adorer of her still ripening charms, 
the age was over-ran with astrology, siipersti- 
gotry, and notions of necromancy, king Henry 
>lized a woman, who had not only rtiarried her 
daughter, then a celebrated beauty, but who, 
other prince had reigned, was ancient enough 
2 come within the description of sorcery: so 
o the vulgar distinguish between the ideas of 
witch and a fine woman. The passion of the 
nonarch was no less remarkable. That hero, 
rd gained so many battles by proxy, had presi- 

person at so many tournaments, had raised 
vater-works, and slied such streams of heretic 

and, which was still more glorious, had enjoy- 
many of the finest women in Europe ; was at 
plivated by an old governante, and sighed away 
years at the feet of his venerable mistress, as 
)rked at her tent with spectacles* If Louis le 

was not a judge of pleasure, who can preterid 

If he was, in favour of what age did he give 
Iden apple? 

lall close my catalogue of ancient, mistresses 
[le renowned Ninon TEnclos, a lady whose life 
is sufficient to inculcate my doctrine in its ut- 
oixe. I shall say nothing of her numerous con- 

for the first half of her life : she had wit, 
and beauty, three ingredients which will always 

silly admirers. It was not until the fifi;y-sixth 
lat her superior merit distinguished itself; and 
hat to hfcr ninetieth, she went on improving in 
dl arts and charms of love. How unfortunate 
that she did not live a few years longer, that I 
hare had the opportunity of weam^Yvw cW\tv&\ 

L 2 
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It was in her li&y-sixth year that the cheval 

Villiers) a natural son whom she had hy the coi 

Gerze, arrived at Paris from the provinces, wh 

had been educated without any knowledge of i 

parents. He saw his mother, he fell in love \vi 

The increase, the vehemence of his passion ^ 

greatest disquiets to the affectionate matron. 

whel^ nothing but a discovery of the truth c€» 

a stop, as she thought to the impetuosity of 

tempts, she carried him into her bed-chambtu* 

Here my readers will easily conceive the trans: 

a young lover, just on the brink of happiness 

charming mistress near threescore ! As the ad 

ous youth would have pushed his enterpriz 

checked him, and pointing to a clock, said, 

** boy, look there I at that hour, two-and-twent 

** ago, I was delivered of you in this very bed 

certain fact, that the unfortunate, abashed youi 

flew into the garden and fell upon his sword. 

catastrophe had like to have deprived the age 

most accomplished mistress that ever adorr 

Cythercan annals. It wv»s above twenty years 

the afflicted mother would listen to any addn 

a tender nature. At length the polite Abbe de < 

pressed and obtaiijed an assignation. He ca 

found the enchanting Ninon lying on a cou< 

the grandmother of the loves, in the most gal 

shabille ; and what was still more delightful, d 

to indulge his utmost wishes. After the most 

ing endearments, he asked her... .but with the { 

respect, why she had so long deferred the con 

of his happiness? " Why," replied she, « Im 

w fess it proceeded from a remain of vanity i 

« pique myself upon having a lover at past fox 

« and it was but yesterday tliat I was eighty con 
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No, XXIX. THURSDAY, JULY 19, 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I TROUBLED you some lime ago with an ac- 
Nint of my distress, arising from the female part of 
vf &mily. I told you that by an unfortunate trip to 
aris my- wife and daughter had run «tark French ; 
nd I wish I could tell you now that I am perfectly 
ecovered ; but all I can say is, that the violence of 
he symptoms seems to abate, in proportion as the 
loaths that inOamed them wear out. 

My present misfortune flows from a direct contrary 
lUM, and affects me much more sensibly. The little 
vhims, affectations, and delicacies of ladies mny be 
nth ridiculous and (lisogrctablc, especially to those 
Vfao are obliged to be at once the witnesses and the 
■lartyrs of Lhcrti ; but they are not evils to be compar- 
^ with the obstinate wronj^-ljcadedness, the idle and 
iliberal turn of an only son ; wliich is uniortunately 
ny case. 

I acquainted youUliat in the education of my son I 
id conformed to the comnion c<jstom of this country 
perhaps I conformed to It too much and too soon ;} 
nd that I carried him to Paris, from whence, after 
IX months stay, he was to go upon his travels, and 
ake the usual tour of Ituly and Germany. I thought 
I very necessary for a young man (though not for a- 
roung lady) to be wtil acquainted wiiii the languages, 
ihe manners, the cl.aractcrs, and the constitutions of 
ather countries ; the want of which I cxpcriencecland 
lamented in mystlf. In order to cr«iible him to kec]> 
1^ company, I aijowed him more tiuin I could con- 
'^Wiiemly afibrd ; t.nd 1 trusltd him to the care of a 
Swiss governor, a gentleman or some learning, good- 
i^se, good-nature, and good manners. But how 
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cruelly I am disappointed ki all these hopes, 
lows win inform you. 

During his stay at Paris, he only frequ 
worst English company there, with whor 
unhappily engaged in two or three scrapes, 
credit and the good-nature of the English an 
helped him out of. He hired a low Irisl 
whom he drove about in a hired chaise, to 
honour of himself, his family, and his cour 
did not learn one word of French, and neve 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman, excepting soi 
and injurious epithets, which he bestowed u 
in very plain English. His governor very 
informed me of this conduct, which he tried 
reform, and advised their removal to Italy, 
cordingly I immediately ordered. His 1 
there will appear in the truest light to yo 
own and his governors last lettera to roe, o 
here give you faithful copies. 

" Rome, May the i 
« Sir, 

« IN the six weeks that I passed at Flor 
<< the week I stayed at Genoa, I never hat 
<* vn'itc to you, being wholly taken up wi 
« things, of which the most remarkable is tli 
«< of Pisa ; it stands all awry ; I wonder it 
<• tumble down. I met with a great mar 
♦* countrymen, and we live together very 
« I have been here now a month, and will 
H an account of my way of life. Here ar 
" many very agreeable English gentlemen ; 
<( about nine or ten as smart bucks as any in . 
<• We constantly breakfast together, and th 
" go and see sights, or drive about the < 
** Rome in. chaises ; but the horses are very 
" the chaises do not follow well. We me( 
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dinner at the English cofTee-house ; where there i^ 

a very good billiard-table, and very good company. 
From thence we go and dine together by turns at 
each other's lodgings. Then after a cheerful glass 
of claret (for we have made a shift to get some here) 
we go to the cofibe-house again ; from thence to 
Nipper, and to to bed. I do not believe that these 
Romans are a bit like the old Romans ; they tre a 
parcel of thin-gutted> sniveling, cringing dogs ; and 
I verily believe that our set could thrash forty of 
them* We never go among them ; it \«ouId not 
be worth while: besides, we none of us speak Ita- 
Ino, and none of those signors speak English ; which 
ibewB what sort of fellows they are. We saw the 
pope go by the,other day in a procession; but we re- 
Bolvcd to assert the honour of Old England ; so we 
neither bowed nor pulled off our hats to the old 
i^e. Provisions and liquor are but bad here ; 
and to say the truth, I have not had one thorough 
good meal's meat since I left England. No longer 
ap) than last Stinday we wanted to have a good 
p!umb*pudding ; but we (bund the materials difficult 
to provide, and weiv; obliged to get an English foot- 
mMi to make it. Pray, sir, let me come home ; for 
I cannot find that one is a jot the better for seeing 
all these outlandish places and people. But if you 
will not let me come back, for God^ sake, sin take 
iway the impertinent vwunseer you sent with me. 
He is a considerable expence to you, and of no man- 
ner of service to me. All the English here laugh 
at him, he is such a prig. He thinks himself a fine 
gentleman, and is always plaguing me to go into 
foreign companies, to learn foi'eign languages, and 
to get foreign manners ; as if I were not to live and 
die in Old England, aildas if good English acquaint- 
MKc woukl not be much more useful to me than 
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^ outlandish ones. Dear sir, grant me this requn( 
" and you shall ever find me 

" Your most dutiful son? 

" G. D.*^ 

The following is a very honest and sensible letleif 
v^hich I received at the same time from my soD*sgQ^ 
vcmor 2 ■" 

" Rome, May the 3d, 175S* 
« Sir, j 

" I THINK myself obliged tn conscience to in*| 
*< form you, that the money you are pleased to allow ■ 
*• mc for my attendance upon your son is absolutelf . 
•* thrown away; since I find by melancholy expcri*. 
** cnce, that I can be of no manner of use to hiin.^ V 
** have tried all possible methods to prevail with hidf ■ 
•* to answer, in some degree at least, your good intcfl* 
^< tions in sending him abroad ; but all in vain : and 
t' in return for my endeavours I am either laughed at 
^ or insulted. Sometimes I am called a beggarly 
" French dog, and bid to go back to my own country 
*• and eat my frogs ; and sometimes I am mountetr 
** Ragout, and told that I think myself a very fine 
*< gentleman. I daily represent to him, that by send- 
^< ing him abroad you meant that he should learn the 
<< languages, t«ie manners, and characters of difierent 
<< countries, and that he should add to the classical edu- 
** cation which you had given him at home, a know- 
" ledge of the world, and the genteel easy manners 
<' of a man of fashion, which can only be acquired by 
<< frequenting the best companies abroad* To which 
^ he only answers me with a sneer of contempt, and 
" says, • so beKke-ye, ha I' I would have connived at 
« the common vices of youthf if they had been attcnd- 
w ed with the least degree of decency or refiaement ; 
^^ but I must not conceal from you that your son's are 
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the lowest and most degrading kind, and avowed 
the most public and indecent manner. I have 
verbeenable to persuade him to deliver the letters 
recommendation which you procured him ; he 
ys he does not desire to keep such company. I 
[vised him to take an Italian master, which he flatly 
ifused, saying, that he should have time enough to 
am Italian when he went back to England. But 
\ has taken, of himself, a music master to teach 
m to play upon the German flute, upon which he 
TOWS away two or three hours every day. We 
)end a great deal of money, without .doing you or 
irselves any honour by it ; though your son, like- 
le generality of his countrymen, values himself up- 
1 the expence, and looks upon all foreigners, who 
e not able to make so considerable a one, as a par- 
l of beggars and scoundrels ; speaks ^ them, and 
he speaks to them, would treat them as such. 
If I might presume to advise you, sir, it sheuld be 
order us home forthwith. I can assure you that 
>ur son's morals and manners will be in much less 
inger under your own inspection at home, than 
ey can be under mine abroad ; and I defy him to 
i*p worse English company in England than he 
>w keeps here. But whatever you may think fit 
^ determine concerning him, I must humbly insist 
pon my own dismission, and upon leave to assure 
Du in person of the respect with which I have the 
onour to be, 

" Sir, your, &c.-* 

I have complied with my son*s request, in conse- 
tnce of his governor's advice ; and have ordered 
n to come home immediately. But what shall I 
with him here, where he is but too likely to be en- 
uraged and countenanced in these illiberal ai.d un- 
ntieman-like manners ? My case is surely most 
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■ingularly unfortunate ; to be pktgued on ooe sidekf 
the polite and elegant foreign follies of my wife ani 
daughter, and on the other by the unconformiDgob-' 
stinacy, the low vulgar excesses, aiKi the porter-like J 
manners of my son. 

Perhaps my misfortune- miy suggest to you 
thoughts u|x>n the methods of education ia g( 
which, conveyed to the public through your ^ 
may be of public use. It is in that view singly 
you have had this second trouble from. Sir, 

Your most humble servant and constant rcadorH 

R.M 

I allow the case of my worthy correspondent to bt^ 
compassionate, but I cannot possibly allow it to 
singular. The public places daily prove the contrarfj 
too plainly. I confess I oftener pity than blame 
errors of youth, when I reflect upon tho fundament 
errors generally committed by their parents in their j 
education. Many totally neglect, and many mistaktt'' 
it. The ancients begnn the education of their children 
by forming their hearts and their manners. Tlief^ 
taught them the duly of men and of citizens. ; tc 
teach them the languages of the ancients, and is9it9i 
their lo'^rals and manners to shift for themselves* ^ 

As for the modern species of human bucks, I ini'*' 
putc their brutality to the negligence or the foodi^' 
of their parents. It is observed in parks, among their ' 
bettei*s, the real bucks, that the most troublesome - 
and misehievous are those who were bred up tamc» 
fondled and fed out of the hand, when fawns. Thef 
abuse, when grown up, the indulgence they met with 
in their youth ; and their familiarity grows trouble* 
some and dangerous with their horns. 
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No. XXX. THURSDAY, JULY 26* 

[ AM indebted for my paper of to-day to the 
mlous pitty ot one ot my fair correspondents, 

the undeserved, though not uncommon, dis- 
»s of another. My readers will, I hope, forgive 
be vanity of publishing the compliments paid me 
ese letters, when I assure them, that 1 had rather 

1 write should have the approbation of a sensible 
m, than that of the gravest and most learned 
sopher in England. 

To Mr. Fitz Adam^ 

THE candour which shines so conspicuousJy 
UP writings, the deference you express towards 
terary productions of women, and the genteel 
i^ou give to every stroke of satire on our foibles, 
encouraged me to offer a few female thoughts 
»e arbitrary jwwer of fashion ; or as it is more 
jrly and politely rendered. Taste, 
m not learned enough to define the meaning of 
ord, much less am I able to tell you all the dif- 
t ideas it conveys ; but according to its common 
>tation, I find that it is applicable to every affec- 
i of singularity, wrhether in dress, in building, in 
ure, or in diversions; and the farther we stray 
decency or propriety in this singularity, the 
r we approach to taste. 

e prevalen< e of the Chinese taste has been very 
►rously attacked in one of your papers; and 
reater prevalence of the Indian taste among us 
in, I mean the taste of gwng uncovered, has been 
ppily treated in another. But there is a taste at 
nt totally different from this last, the impropric- 
which can haixlly, I think, have escaped your 
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observation, though it has your censure* It is the 
taste of attending divine service, and of performing 
the most sacred duties of our religion, %vith a hat on* 
However triiiing this may be deemed in itself, I can* 
not but consider it in a serious light : and have alwaysi 
for my own part, refused complying virith a fashio%> 
which seems to declare in the observers of it, a waBli 
of that awful respect which is due to the Creator fnm 
his creatures. 

If temporal monarchs are to be served with an un« 
covered head ; I mean, if the ceremony of uncoveriDf^ 
the head be considered and expected by the higher 
powers as a mark of reverence and humility ; sure- 
ly reason will suggest that the Supreme over aU 
should be approached and supplicated with at least 
equal veneration : yet, strange as it may appear to 
the more thinking part of our sex, this uncouth state 
of being hatted prevails in almost all the churches io 
town and country; matrons of sixty adopting the 
thoughtless whim of girls in their teens, and each en- 
deavouring to countenance the other in this idle traoft' 
gression against the laws of decency and decorum* 

Favour me. Sir, either by inserting this short letter) 
or by giving some candid admonitions on the subject 
after your own manner. I am acquainted with many 
of your female readers, and am assured that your fre- 
quent remarks upon their most fashionable follies wiH 
have a proper effect* Reproofs are never so effeca- 
cious as when they are tempered with good huxnour; 
a quality which is always to be found in the lucubra- 
tions 6( Mr* Fiz-Adam ; anoong w hose admirers I beg 
to be numbered, and am, Sir^ 

Your humble servant, 

ClarisjA' 
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To Mr* FitZ'Adam. 

) whom, Sir, should the injured fly for redress, 
im who has made the Wohld his province ? 
I not, I am sure, be offended at mj taking this 
the Spectator was not above receivintr and 
ng the epistles of the female sex ; nor will -you, 
s-Adam, who are writing in the cause of vir- 
lain the correspondence of an innocent young 
, who sues for your cortsolation in her afflic- 
1 for reproof ef one who has broke through all 
honour and morality. I will make no farther 
but proceed. 

lanie and circumstances I need not acquaint 
h ; let it suffice that I am the daughter of a 
lan, and that my education has been suitable 
irth. It was my misfortune to be left at fif- 
hout a father ; but it was with a mother, who 
arliest infHftcy had sown the seeds of religion 
ue in my heart; and I think I may without arro- 
issure you, that they have not been thrown 
)on unprofitable ground. After this greatest 
5 we retired to a country village, some few 
om town ; and there it was, Sir, that I first 
» be wretched. 

^ere visited in this village by a young gentle- 
ho, as he grew intimate in the fimily, was 
to flatter me with an affection, which at first 
t imagine to be real....I ought to have told you 
fortune was independent, and himself neither 
coxcomb. Young as I was, some little share 
rience told me, that gentlemen at his age ima- 
most material branch of politeness to pretend 
every pretty woman they fall in company 
ut indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I had a heart that 
to be caught by compliments* I ekamiued 
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his behaviour with the strictest attention ; not 
of partiality or self-love, at least I imagined so, 
eel my judgment; the flights of poetry and p 
so common in others, gave place, in him, to n 
and respect ; his words, his looks were subser 
mine, and every part of his conduct seemed t< 
the sincerity of his love. The approbation of 
was not wanting, and every one expected thai 
little time would unite us to each other. 

For my own part, I built all ray hopes of haj 
upon this union; and I flattered myself, that 
obedient and affcclionate behaviour I might 
the life of him I sincerely and virtuously loved; 
py as my own. But it was not to be I Some c( 
occurrence occasioned our separation; he 
seemingly, with the greatest regret; asked and 
ed permission to write ; but some months 
without my seeing or hearingfrom him. Every 
that partiality could suggest, I framed in his 1 
but I had soon more convincing proofiiof his 
of me than either his absence or liis silence, 
return, instead of apologizing for his behaviour, 
of accounting for his remissness, or of renew 
subject of all our conversation, he appeared \ 
and reserved ; or whenever he inclined to talk 
in the praise of some absent beauty, or in ridi 
marriage, which he assured me it should be 
many years before any one should prevail wi 
to think of seriously. With many such expri 
^nd a few careless visits, during a short sta; 
country, he took his leave with the formality of 
ger, and I have never seen him since. Thus 
he cancel an acquaintance of two years standii 
greatest part of which time he had employed 
most earnest endeavours to convince me that 
edme* 
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could accuse myself of any act of levity or im- 
ince in my beha^^ou^ to this gentlemaui the con- 
sness of such behaviour would have prevented 
rom complaining; bat I appeal to his own heart, 
ell as to all that Jinew me (and he and others who 
this letter, will know from whom it co:ncs) iu 
ication of my conduct. 

it, why should I flatter myself that you will take 
notice of what 1 write ? This injustice I complain 

no new one ; It has been felt by thousands ; or 

had not, Thave no invention to give entertain- 
t to my story, or perhaps to make it interesting 
ly but my own family, or a few female friends 

love me.^ They will thank you for it, and be 
>ed ; and to make it useful to your readers, tell 
n in your own ^vf)^ds and maimer (for I have no 
to correct what I write) that the crudest action u 
\ can be guilty of, is to mb a young woman of her 
:tions, with no oUier design than to abandon her. 

I them, Sir, that though the laws take no cogni- 
:e of the fraud, the barbarity of it is not lessened ; 
where the proofs of an injury are such as the law 
lot possibly ascertain, or perhaps might overlook 

could, we claim from honour and humanity pro- 
ion and regard. 

Low hateful, Mr. Fitz-Adam, among my own sex, 
le character of a jilt ! Yet men feel not the pangs 
isappointed love as we do. From superiority of 
ion, they can resent the injury, or from variety of 
Dloyments can forget the trifler who inflicted it. 
with us it is quite otherwise ; we have no occu- 
ons to call off our attention from disappointment, 

no lasting resentment in our natures (I speiili 

II experience) against him who has betrayed us. 
iCt me add a word more, and I will have done. If 
ly gentleman of real accomplishments, who has 
lerious design upon the heart of a woman, would 

p X 
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avoid being particular either in conversatior 
]' civil offices of good-breedings he would pre^ 

a silent pang and smothered sigh. It is, I 
from a contrary behaviour* that many a wort 
creature is hurried to her grave, by a di 
9ientioned in the weekly bills, a broken hea 
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I am, with great sincerity, Sib, 



i ; Your admirer and constant reac 



I cannot dismiss this amiable young la< 
without observing, that the injustice it coi 
i . will admit of the highest aggravation, if w 

'I that it is not in human prudence to guard 

! In cases of seduction the frail one listens l 

I . sions, and not her reason ; and a woman is 

'I serable for ever, by listening to an offt 

virtuously happy. 
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>. XXXI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 

lit to incautum pietas tua Viao. 

I 

To Mr. FUz'Adam. 

OU will be told at the close of thia letter the 

why you are troubled with it. I am aclergy- 

and one I hope, who has hitherto> as near as 

perfections of his nature would admit, perform- 

duties of his function. I hope also tliat I shall 

o offence by saying, that I have l^een more as- 

is in teaching the moral duties of Christianity) 

n explaining its mysteries, or in gaining the as- 

►f men's tongues to what their minds can have 

nception of. The great duty of benevolence, as 

\ always my second care to inculcate, so it was 

xed delight to practise. But I am constrained 

fatal succession of experience to declare, that I 

been unhappy in the same proportion that I 

been benevolent; and have debased myself, as 

as I have endeavoured to raise the dignity of 

in nature. 

the year one thousand seven hundred an«l thirty- 
:, when I was curate of a parish in York, the fol- 
igarticle appeared in all the London news-papers: 
York, March 25th. This day William Wyatt 
id John Sympson were executed here for house- 
taking. They behaved in a very penitent man- 
ir, but made no confession. At the tree the 
ingman was intoxicated with liquor ; and supposr 
ig there were three ordered for execution, was 
oing to put one of the ropes about the pacson's 
eck as he stood in the cart, and was with much 
ifficulty prevented by the goaler fix)m so doing." 
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This parson, sir, was myself; and indeed 
part of the article was literally true, except that i 
gaoler was equally intoxicated with the hangman,! 
that it was not till after the rope was forced about i 
neck, and the cart just going off, that the sheriff^ i 
ficers interfered .and rectified the mistake. 

Thus I was in danger of an ignominious death I 
performiuQ^ the duties of my office^ and, from a tci 
regard to the souls of these poor wretches, watcl 
their last moments in order to soften their hearts, i 
bring them to a confession of the crimes for vhij 
they were to suffer. But the indignity offered to i 
at the gallows was not all. There are in York, 
Fitz-Adam, as well as in London, scoffers at the 
gy ; and I assure you, upon the veracity of my & 
tion, that I hanlly ever walked the streets of that 
afterwards, without being saluted by the. name ofl 
lialf-hanged parson. 

Time had scarcely taken off the edge of this 
cule, when a worse accident beft:l me. It was 
misfortune to send an adfertisement to the Da 
Advertiser, setting forth, " That if a young woms 
(who happened, though I knew it not, to be the 
noted harlot upon the town, and who th^ kept a 
fee-house in Covent-Garden) " would apply to 
" Reverend Mr. W. B. (which was myself, and ib|| 
" name printed at full length) at the Blue Boar htn 
" Holboum, she would hear of something greatly M 
« advantage." 

The occasion of this advertisement was literallj 
thus: The young woman in question had formwlj 
been a servant at York, and had been basely and wick- 
edly seduced by her master ; who dying a few ycarJ 
after, and feeling the utmost remorse for so injiiriou! 
an* act, was willing to make this unhappy creature al 
the atonement in his power, by putting privately int( 
my hands a hundred pounds to be paid her at his de 
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and as he supposed her to be in some obscure 
in Ix>ndon, he conjured me in the most solerain 
r to find her out, and to deliver the money into 
n hands* 

as to acquit myself of this trust that I came up 
11, and put the above-mentioned advertisement 
le Daily Advertiser. The younti; woman, in 
[ucnce of it, came tlie s;;me day to my inn, and 
; convinced me that she was the real persijn, 
;h I wondered to see her so fine a lady) and hav- 
ceived the donation with great modesty and 
fulness, very obligingly invited me to a resi- 
at her house during my stay in London. I 
her my acknowledgments, and the moi^ readily 
aced the proposal as she added that her house 
urge, and that tijje young ladies her lodgers (for 
:t lodgings, she said, to young ladies) were par- 
rly pleased with the conversation of the clergy, 
dined with her that day, and continued until: 
iVfT in. the house, without the ^ast suspicion of 
ixupation of its inhabitants; though I could not 
observing that they treated me with cxtraordi- 
freedom ; that tlieir bosoms were uncovered; 
hat they were not quite so scrupulous upon cer- 
auccasions as our Yorkshire young women: but 
had never been in town before, and had heard 
: talk of the freedom of London ladies, I con- 
id it was the fashionable behaviour; which, 
;^h I did not extremely like, I forebore, through 
manners, to find fault with. At about seven in 
vening, as I was drinking tea with two of the la- 
I was broke in upon by some young gentlemen, 
)f whom happened to be the son of a near neigh- 
of mine at York, who, the moment he saw me, 
e a great oath," That 1 was the honestest parson 
England ; for that the boldest wencher of them 
would scruple to be sitting in a public room at ji 

/ 
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** bawdy-house with a brace of whores, without 
** ing the door." 

A loud laugh, in which all the company j 
proven! cd my reproving that younij gentleman 
thougiit he deserved ; but the language and beh 
of the ladies to these gentlcTnen, and their coar 
indecent jests both upon me and my cloth, c 
my eyes to see where and with whom 1 was. 
down stairs wilh the utmost precipitation, and 
the next morning took liorse for York: where, 
asi^iduity of the alx}vc-mentioned young genti 
my story arrived bcto:^ mo*, and I was riclicu 
half my acquaintance, for putting myself to the 
bie and expencc of a journey to town for a bi 
wenches, when I must undoubtedly have know 
a score of them at York wOuld gladly have oblig 
for half the money. 

It was in vain for me to assert my innocen 
telling the whole story; I was a second time 
ridiculous, and my function rendered useless 
place where I lived, by the punctual performa 
my duty, in religiously observing the last reqi 
a dying friend. 

I quitted York soon after this last disgrace, a: 
recommended, though with some difficulty, tc 
racy in Lincolnshire. Here I lived happily for 
siderable time, and became the favourite com] 
of the squire of the parish* lie was a keen i 
man, hearty in his ft'iendships, bitter in his i 
ments, and implacable to poachers. It so h; 
cd, that from about the time of my coming to t 
rishj this gentleman's park and the country al 
Were so shamefully robbed of hares, that ever) 
Was exclaiming again the thief. For my owi 
as I thought it my duty to detect knavery of 
kind, anQ was fond of all occasions of testifyir 
gratitude to my patron, I walked out early an 
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:r tiib midnight robber. At last I succeed- 
search} and caught him in the very act of 
s snares; and who should he be, but the 
;pcr of tny benefactor ! I'his impudent fel- 
saw himself detected, had the address to cry 
first ; and seizing me by the collar, late as it 
ged me to his master's house. I was really 
ihed at his consummate assurance, that I 
rself accused without the power of speaking ; 
Gstrther proof of my guilt, there was foUnd, 
xhing me, a great quantity of wire and other 
le use of which were sufficiently obvious, and 
^ wicked accuser had artfully conveyed into 
et, as h^ wes leading me to my judge* 
as little prolix as I can, I was imprisoned, 
. convicted of the fact ; and after having suf- 
utmost rigour of the law, was obliged at last 
belter in town, to avoid the thousand indig- 
it were offered me in the country. 
ticularize every misfortune that has happen- 
in London*, would be to exceed the bounds of 
sr. I shall only inform you of the occur- 
last night. 

past twelve when I was rettirning to my 

from visiting a sick friend. As 1 passed 

I Strand, I heard at a little dibtance from me 

J of blows, and the screams of a woman. I 

d my pace, and immediately perceived a ve- 

young creature upon her kuees, entreating a 

f mercy, who by the fury of his looks, and 

ed cudgel, seemed determined to shew none. 

I humanity, as well as a sense of my duty, 

me to stop and make my remonstrance to 

tarous man. The effects of these remon- 

werc, that I soon found myself upon the 

iwaked as it were from a trance^ with my head 
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broke^ my body bruised, my pocket riflec 
3ier and his lady ik) whtix; to be found- 
Alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, if this had t 
misfortune of the ni|;ht, I had gone lionr 
but I had a severer one to undergo. ] 
ing myself as I walked along, that 1 1 
part of a chiisti^n in rcjjard lo these wre 
a loud ciy of thieves and murder, and 
after it, the sip;ht of a f.;cntlcman slniggl 
ill-looking fellows,, a^^-in alarmed me. 
ami bk)ody as I was, 1 flew without hes 
assistance ; and being of an athelic niak 
tution, in a very few minutes delivered hi 
clutches; who, as soon as he saw hinise 
made the most naturaJ use of it, by runn 
was now left to tlie mercy of two street- 
thought them, both of whom had so sccr 
upon me to (M'event n>y escape. Bui w 
ginning to tell them that I had been all 
to my utter confusion, they discovered 
they were bailiffs ; that they had arres 
son whom 1 rescued for tliirly pounds 
must give security for ihe debt, or gu 
prison. 

To come to the close of my unhnpj 
they carried me to one of their houses : 
I sent to the landlord where I lodged, 
something more than iliirty pounds oi' 
hands, (all that I was worth in the work' 
enough to bail mc. From a principle c 
(knowing that I had ixially made myself t 
would have paid the money intmediately 
occurred to me tliat the geiultman whor 
would upon reading tiiese particulars in ' 
be honourable enough to remit me the 
engaged for on his account. As soon i 
letter inserted, I shall make myself ki 
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^sleyj to. whom I desire that the money may be 
id : or if tlie gentleman chuses to come in persoii 
4 cUficharge my bail^ Mr. Dodsley will be able to 
R>rj3a him jat. what place I may be found. 
I beg your immediate publication of this letter, and 

S1H9 

Your most faithful servant^ 

W. B. 

P. S. I forebore to make any mention of watch- 
:n in my account of last night, because I saw none, 
uppose that it was not a praper time either for their 
l^ing their rounds, or for appearing at their stands. 



No. XXXII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 

To Mr. FitZ'Adam. 

I WAS greatly surprised, that when in a late 
«r you were displaying your knowledge in dis- 
es, and in the several specifics for their cure, you 
uld be so very forgeCful as nevqr to mention a ma- 
f, which at present is not only epidemical, but of 
foulest and most inveterate kind. Tnis malady 
ailed by the learned the cacoethes carpendi, and 
the vulgar criticism. It is not more true that 
ry man is bom in sin, than that he is born in cri- 
»m* For. many years indeed the distemper was 
ommon, and not dangerous in its consequences ; 
b>m attacking any but philosophers and men of 
ning, who from a sedentary life and intense ap- 
ation to books, were moe open to its influence 

OL. I. Q^ 
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than other men. In dme, by the infection of dc£a* |- 
tiuns, it be$fuii to spixad itself among the greitfUd 
from thcni, like the ^ut, or a more noble distemper) « 
it descended tu their iiilcriors, till at last it hasinfisctr 
cd all ranks and orders of men. 

But us it is observable that an inhabitant ofthefdN 
in Lincolnshire is most liable to an ague, a Yorkshire^ | 
man to horse-stealing, and a Sussexman to sroo^ 
gling, so it is also observable that the persons vmA 
liable to the contagion of ciiticism, are young masten 
of arts, students in the Temple, attorneys ckrks, ha- 
berdasliers prentices, and fine gentlemen. 

As I had long ago looked ui)on this distemper ti^ 
be more particular English than any other, I d(:te^ 
mined, for the good of my country, whatever pains il 
might cost me, to tractt it to its first principles; but 
it was no: till very lately that my lalK>i!rs wei*e attend- 
ed with any certain success. I had discovered in g^ | ' 
neral that the patient had an acidity of blood, which, j-: 
if not corrected in time, broke out into a kind of evil) k 
which, though no king*s-evil, might possibly, I l; 
thought, be cured by touching: but it occurred to me 
that the touch of an oak saplin might be much more 
efficacious than that of the ingenious Mr. Carte's 
somebody. A lin;;n-drai>er's prentice in the neigh- 
bourhood happening at that time to be labouring un« | : 
der a severe fit, I hinted this my opinion to his mas- \r. 
ter, who immediately applied the touch; but I wiU V' 
not wrong my conscience by boasting of its effect, Vi 
having learned that the hd was seen soon after at a t- 
certain coffee-house in the Strand, in all the agonies t 
of the distemper* 

Untired by disappointment, I continued my searches j 
with redoubled diligence ; and it is this day that I ctft < 
felicitate myself, as well as thousands of my country* 
many that they have not been in yain. 
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le caase then of this loathsome distemper is most 
inly wind. This being pent in the bowels for 

timet and the rules of g^ood breeding not pcr- 
ig it, in public placies, to take its natural course^ 
nediately flies up into the head, and after being 
ed about for a while in that empty region, at 
h discharges itself with great violence upon the 
1 of speech. This occasions an involuntary mo- 
n that member, which continues with great rapi- 
for a longer or shorter time, accordi'ig to the 
:r or force of the original blast which set it in 
in. This volubility, or rather vibration of tongue, 
companied with certain u v.nteliif;ible sounds, 
h, like the bcirkin?:*^ of pcr^^ns hit by a mad dog, 
he most fatal proofs of the niali^jnity of the dis- 
itr. 

le late doctor Monro, who was long agoconsult- 
)onthe case, gave it as his opinion, that it was a 
es of madness^ k-^own r.mo:ig the Greeks by the 
J of x«r«od(/)Uftf« a'ul amuHii; the Romans by raale- 
itw. It is said of that great and hum'^ne man» 
from his concern for these p(K)r creatures, he in- 
£d» if he had lived a Utile longer, to have proposed 
V building for their reception, contiguous to that. 
oorfields; and ar^ they are quite iiarmless things, 
d charitably have taken them under his own im- 
iate care. The loss of that eminent physician, 
: it fi*om no other consideration, cannot but be la- 
ted as a public misfortune ; his scheme being hi- 
ed to prevent the contagion of critici*n from 
ading so universally among his Majesty's sub- 
i. For there is one melancholy circumstance at- 
ingthis disease, namely, that it is of quicker and 
e certain infection than the plague : being, com- 
iicated, like yawning, to a large circle of company 
n instant of time ; and (what is sufificient coniirma- 

of the cause) the congregated vapour which is 
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•mitted at such umes, is more disagreeable an 
fensire than if it had taken its proper and n 
course. 

But the doctor's principal reason for conject 
this distemper to be madness, was, its being a 
contiiiUd!ly acted upon by external objects. A 
in the hydrophobia will be in aj^pies at the sig 
water or any liquid ; and ir is very well knowi 
persons afBlcted with a criticism will be throwi 
equal agonies at the sii^ht of a new book« pam 
or poem. But the greatest and most conrols^ 
all a {ponies are found to proceed ft'om the repret 
tion of a new play. I have myself obser\*cd ujw 
occasion a moh of poor wretch l'S sending forth 
dismal gmansand such plt-rcin:^ shrieks as have 
raov±:d me: afiurtliis iVty I;avc s'.arted up on ; 
'!cn, unci with all the fury of m^dmtn have torn \ 
tenches from uiul-ji* t'lcm, and put an entire st 
an ent'jrtainmcnt, vliich to pay for a sight of, 
have mar.y of tlicm bono wed the money from 
masterb' tills. 

That this has the appearance of madness, I c 
deny ! yet 1 hav;^ seen a turkey-cock behav< 
equal fury at thr: appearance of a woman in 
petticoat; and I have always imputed it to th< 
ness of the bird, rather than tu any disorder 
brain. 

But whether this be madness or not, the oi 
cause is most infallibly wind; and to have discc 
the cause of any distemper, is to ha\*e taken the 
ing step towards effecting its cure; which is i 
the sole end and design of this letter. 

Wind then being the undoubted cafise ol thi 
versal disease, vulgarly known by the name oi 
cism» the patient must enter into an iramediat 
Tegular course of carminative. The herbs an^ 
fennely and camomile will be extremely propc 
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ea; and the seeds oi'dill, cummm, anise, earro* 
coriander, or cardauium, should never be out of 
louth. These, by the consent of aU physicians^ 
be great dispellers of wind. But that is not all. 
1 whence have they their narae of carminatives ? 
ftroiii this quality^ here are no tvoc&t of such an 
tolu^y; but they slv^ happily possessed of another 
nore excellent virtue ; and that in so eminent a 
ee, as to take ili^ir name iiom it. This ts the 
rr of expelling all the perniciou* effects of poetry, 
:s, songs, carmina ; all that farrago of trumpery, 
h is so strangely jumbled to;^ether in the intes- 
of that miserable in valid who labours under the 
::'.t^s and disorder of criticism. P'or it is a great 
ake in the learned, that these medicines took their 
e of carminatives from the ancient jugglers ia 
ic accompanying their operation mth vei*ses and 
)s of poetry, by way of JincaiUation or charm $ 
certainly obtained this appellation from their 
ierful power of cxpelliog that particular species of 
which is engendered in the cri lie's bowels by 
ing of plays, poetry and other works of wit, too 
for his digestion. 

bat all persons iuboDrln^ under an habitual and 
nate criticism may be uaduccd to enter into this 
se of carminatives, I can assart: them with great 
inty that the operation oi' these medicines, no- 
standing the prodigious discharge of crudities 
hthey occasion, is not attendvrd with the least sick- 
to the patient himieif; he ha^ indeed the appear^ 
of a^'ioient fit of tlie.cholic; but in reality, he has 
the trouble of eructation : all the sickness and 
ea usual in other cases of the like naturc, being 
k'elously, in this, transferred to the by-standers. 
;tas all medicines have not equal eBectson all con- 
tions ; so this, thou.:^h sufficient in many cstses, 
possibly be defective in a few : I have therefore 

<^2 
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in reserve a secret, which I may venture to pronom 
will prove of great utility. It is this : Let every m 
who is afflicted with this scrophuloua disease i 
mediately turn author. And if it should so happen ( 
It is not absolutely impossible) that bis compositii 
should not be adapted to every body's taste,* it^wili 
fallibly work so upon his stomach, as entirely 
purge off those indigested particles, to which all 1 
foul wind was originally owing. For it is true*^to a p 
verb, that if you hang a dog upon a crab-tree,^ be ^ 
iieverlove verjuice. 

I am SIR, 

Your most humble servant^ 

B. D 

I am sorry, in one particular, to differ in opin 
with my ingenious correspondent* But I cannot 
low that a critic^s turning author will cure him of 
malev(^ence ; having always found that the most ( 
ficult people in the world to be pleased, are those « 
]ax>w experimentally that they M^anttiilents to ^lea 
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fo. XXXllT. THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 

IT has Iain upon my conscience for some time, 

I have taken no notice of those of my coi res- 
dents, whose letters to me, for reasons of state, 
: been withheld from the public^ Several of theses 
Llen\en have fa!voin*ed me with their assistance 
1 the kindest -motives*^ They have discovered 

t am growing dull, and have therefore veiy ge- 
>usly sent me some of their own wit, to restore 
10 reputation. But as I am not siire of a constant 
)Iy of these brilliant epistles, I have been cautious 
iserting them : knowing that when once a bottle 
aret is set upon the table, people are apt to make 
s at plain port. 

'here are other gentlemen to whom I am no less 
2:ed. These have taken it for granted, that as I 
arcd in my first paper against meddling with re- 
m, I must certainly be an infidel : upon which 
;)Osition they have been pleased to shower in 
n me, what they call, their free thoughts: but 
e thoughts, as I have hitherto given no assur- 
es of my infidelity, arc rather too free for this 
sr. And besides, as I have always endeavoured 
c new, I cannot consent to publish any thing so 
.mon as abus,e upon religion, 
ut the majority of these my private correspond- 

are politicians. They approve, they tell me, 
ny neutrality at first ; but matters have been so 
laged lately by those in power, that it is the part 
very honest man to become an opposer. The 
pliments which these gentlemen are pleased to 
my abilities, are the highest satisfaction to me. 
'\r letters do me the honour to assure me, thatif I 
but assert myself, the ministry must do exactly 

would havQ theipi and that the next general 
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election will certainly take whatever turn I ha^e i 
mind to give it. 

I am very far from denying that I have idi thii.: 
power ; hut I have ever been of opinion that it it 
greater to save than to destroy : for which reason I,;t 
am willing to continue the present administraUoDi' 
little Ibn'ii^cr: though at the same time 1 must take, 
the liberiy of dv:clanng« tliut if I find the popular 
clamours against a late act of parliament to be true; 
numc.ly. that it will defeat all the pi'ophecies relating T 
to the dispersion of the Jews; or that the New Tea- 
tamcnt is to be thrown out ot our bibles and common 
prayer ijooks ; or that a general circumcision is ce^ 
tainly to take place soon after the meeting of tlie 
new parlittUicnt ; I say, when these things are so, I 
shall most assuredly exert myself as becomes a triK* 
born EngliLjlniiant 

I confess very freely that I had conceived some 
dislike to the marriage bill ; having been assured bf 
the maid-seivrmt where I lodge, that after the 25lh 
day of next Mardi, no young woman could be mv 
ried without taking her bible oath that she was woith 
fifty pounds, lint as I have read the bill since, and 
have found no such clause in it, I am tolerably well 
satisfied. 

To tliose of my correspondents who are angry 
with me for not having endeavoured to inculcate some 
serious novel in every one of these papei's, I sbiill just 
take notice, that I am wnting essays, and not ser- 
Inons. But thon^^h I do not avowedly once a week 
attack envy, raalir^e, and uncharitableness, I hope that 
a paper now and then written with pleasantry and 
good-humcur, though it should have no direct moral 
in view, may so amuse and temp«.T the mind, as to 
guaixl it against the approaches of those tormenting 
passions. There is nolhhig truer than that bad spirits 
and ill-humour arc the parents of misery and mis- 
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e therefore who can lead the imagination 
om and vapours to objects of cheerfulness 
h, is a useful member of society* 
g; now discharged "my conscience of its bur- 
shall close this paper with a letter which I 
yesterday by the penny-post. I insert it here 
that a late very serioUs essay of mine, cal- 
br the support and delight of ladles in years, 
: real harm ; while others, of a graver na- 
l without a moral, have been perfectly inof- 



AT you have been the occasion of misery 
nocent woman is as true, as that I hope 
:quit you of any evil intention: you have in- 
led me, but it is another who has wronged 
t if I iiad not usud my utmost endeavours, 
tised cveiy honest art to get redress from 
ist person, 1 sliould neither desire nor de- 
lace in your paper. 

as! sir! while I am prefacing 'my sad story, 
a too modest reluctance to begin it, I am 
at you will mistake me for some credulous 
eature, who has yielded up her honour fo 
; man. Indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I am no 
son, being at present in my fifEy-sixth year, 
ng always "entertained such an aversion to 
, as to be ready to die with shame even of 

dreams, when they havte sometimes hap-' 
tend that way. But how has my virtue been 

! I will conceal nothing from you, sir, 

iy cheeks are glowing with shame as well as 

on I am wronged, barbarously wronged, 

complain. 
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The hand thai now is penning this letter wastbr 
tedious wecHs ago given at the altar to the most i 
worthy of men.. ..Forgive me, sir, a moment's pa; 

I cannot tliink of what I an^, without exclauou 

in the bitterness of my heart, how cruelly I am i 
appointed! I will be particular in my relation. 

My father was a ountry gentleman of a go 
estate, which by his death, that happened near I 
months ago, devolved to me as his only child, 
was matter of wonder to our neighbeurs, that a p 
son so a^r/^eablf ns I was thought to be, and who J 
been marriaj>e-.il)ie a j^ood wliile (for as 1 mentioi 
before, I am in niv fifty-sixth year) should be sufTe: 
to live single to so ripe an age. To say the tnitfc 
could never account for this wonder, anv otherw 
than from that excess of delicacy which I always' 
served in my conversation with the men, and wh 
in all prob.ibility prevented them frora dcclar 
themselves. 

As soon as T had performed the last duties to 
father, I came up to inwn, and took lodgings in Bt] 
8treel.,-.\Vould it had been in Pal-Mall, or a str 
still widsrl for then I might have escaped the ob« 
vation of a tall well-ma le gentleman from Ircla 
who uJifcrtunatcly for my peace, lodged directly € 
the way. 

I will not trouble you with the methods he t 
from his window to engage my attention, or v 
what passed between us on his. being pennittec 
visit me. All I shall say is, that whatever groi 
he had gained in my heart, it might have prove 
difficult task for him to have carried me withou 
settlement, if the World of July the 12th upon 
love of elderly women, had not fallen into my har 
Before the reading of that fatal paper, I had su! 
cions that my person might possibly be less desin 
than my fortune ; but now I believed, and my wis 
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ted my belief, that he lar guished lo possess me. 
id the stor/ of Ninon TEncIos above a dozen times 
; and I rejoiced to find myself of the exact age 
iat ladyy >vhen her charms had such an ascen- 
:y over llie unfortunate de Viiliers* 
[y lover found me with the paper in my hand. I, 

it to him : and he confirmed me in my opinion 
wishing himself the Abbe Gedoyn, and his angel^ 
e called me, eighty years old, that he might be 
lappy as the Frenchman. In shoit, being now 
oughly convinced that the only object of a sin- 
:, fervent, and lasting passion in a young man was 
oman in years, I made no secret to him of my 
[nations ; and the very next morning we were 
licly married. 

Jasl sir, were you in jest or eameit when you 
te that paper ? I have a melancholy reason for 
eving you were in jest. And is a woman of fifty- 
: then so undesirable an object ? Is she not to be 
lured ? Or are all men deceivers ? No ; that is im- 
sible ; it is I only that am deceived. I dare not 

more, unless it be to tell you, that a fortune of 
ty thousand pounds is rather too much to be given 
exchange fpr a mere name, when, if you knew 

whole truth, 1 have no real right to any name but 
r maiden one. I am, by no name at all, 
Sir, 

Your most humble servant. 
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No. XXXIV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 2S. 

WHEN I declared against meddling with { 
litics in these my lucubrations, I meant only tl 
kind of politics, or art of government, which Is 
learnedly and logically reasoned upon in all the coffi 
houses and barbers* shops of this great metropoli 
intending (as it is my province) to take cognisaD 
of any particular act of tlie legislature, that, contn 
to its intention, has been prejudicial to the morals 
my fellow-citizens. 

But it is the repeal of an act of parliament, ai 
not the act itself, that I am now about to comph 
of. The act I mean is the witch act. I amnotco 
sidering the repeal of this act as affecting otu* rei 
gious belief, according to the Scotch proverb, "Tai 
" awaw the decl, and good bwee to the Lord." 
think of it only ii\ a moral light, as it has given sac 
encouragement to vvitchcraft in this kingdom, th 
one hardly meets with a grown person either in pubE 
or private, who is not more or less under its infli 
ence. 

Whoever attends to the sermon at church, or lif 
tens to the conversation of i^iave and good mcDyWi 
hear and .believe that the present* age is the moB 
fruitful in wickedness of any since the deluge. Who 
ther these gentlemen have discovered the truereaaoB 
of this depravity, or whether the discoveiy has beoi 
reserved for me, I will not pretend to determine ; tat 
certain it is, that the repeal of an act of parliameoV 
which was meant to restrain the power of the de»i 
by inflicting death upon his agents, must in&Uiblf 
give him a much greater influence over us, than M 
ever could have hoped for, during the continuaiNS 
of such an act. 



tin well aware that there are certain of my rta- 
i who have no belief in witches ; but I am willing 
lope they are only those, who either have not 
l> or elae have forgot, the proceedings against 
1I9 publiahed at large in the sts^e trials : if there 
ay man alive who can deny his assent to the posi- 
and drcumatABtial evidence given against them 
lese tiialst I abadl only si^ that I pity mQ»t atn< 
ly the bardneBs of his heart* 
'bat the devil may truly be said to be let loose 
lOg us by the repeal of this act, will appear he« 
i contradiction, if we take a survey of the ge- 
J fatcinarion that all ranks aad order* of mankind 
a at present to be under. 

^hat is it but witchcraft that occasions that ani- 
al and uncootroulable rage of play, by which the 
eman, the man of feshion, the mercbaot and tiie 
esman, with their wives, sons, and dai4i;hters, are 
ling headlong to ruin ? What is it but witchcraft 

conjures up that spirit of pride and passion for 
:Bce, by which all classes of men, from his grace 
Vestminster to the salesman at Wapping, are 
iling beggary upon their old age, and bequeath- 
their children to poverty and the parish ? Again, 

possible to be accounted for, £rom any natu]:al 
e, that persons of good sense and sober disposi* . 
s should take such a freak four or five times in a 
er of turning their houses into inns ; cramming 
y hed-chamber, closet, and comer with people 
m they hardly know ; stifling one another with 
; blocking up the streets with cliairs aad coaches ; 
iding themselves, and pleasing nobody ; and all 
for the vain boast of having drawn together a 
termob than my ladySomebi)dy,or the hoi>oar* 

Mr. Such*a-one ? That nothing ;but wixchcraft 
be the occasion lof so much folly and absuixlityi 
}L. 1* n 
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must be obvious to the common sense of all 
kind. 

Another and more melancholy proof of the 
of Avitchcrafl, is, that a wife may be beautiful in i 
person, gentle in her manners, fond of her hui 
watchful for his quiet, careful of his interestf 
to his children, cheerful to his friends, and obi 
to all ; yet be yoked to a wretch so blind to his 
happiness, as to prefer to her endearments the 
embraces of a diseased prostitute, loathsome in 
person, and a fury in her disposition. If this isi 
witchcraft, I slioiild be glad to know of such a 
band what name I may call it by. Among the Ic 
kind of tradesmen (for every dealer even in bi 
glass bottles has his iille de Joye) it is a comi 
thing for a Iiusband to kick his wife out of dooni 
the morning, for having submitted over*Digbt< 
good drubbing from his mistress- 
It would be endless to take notice of every 
ment that suggests itself in proof of witchcraft; 
shall content myself with only one more, wbi( 
take to be incontestible. This is the spirit of ja 
bitism, which is so well known to possess maoj 
his Majesty's protestant subjects in this kiD[ 
That a poor Higlilander in Scotland may bea jac 
without witchcraft, I am ready to allow; zeal fori 
lost chetld of the gude house of Stuart may ht 
eaten him up : but that an English country gent 
man, who is really no papist in his heart, or thati 
wealthy citizen of London, who goes to church cvei 
Sunday, and joins in the prayers for the present 
family, should be drinking daily to the restoration(i 
he calls it) of a popish bigot, who would bum hbij 
at Smiihfield the next week for not goings to voiUHl 
and whose utmost merit is his precarious descent j 
from a family, remarkable for little less than pedan- 
try, obstinacy, debauchery, and enthusiasm ; that suck , 
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son should be a jacobite, or in other words, an 
y to the best of kings and the wisest of consti- 
189 cannot possibly be accounted for but by th^ 
pof witchcraft. 

im all these considerations it is much to be 
d that a new witch act may take place next ses- 
of parliament. Vox populi est vox Dei, is a 
and true saying^; and that the vox populi is ia 
r of such an act, let the late proceedings at 
1^, and some similar occurrences in other parts 
Inland, bear testimony. 

at the legislature may be farther induced to take 
natter into consideration, I am clearly of opinion, 
he passing such an act will go a great way to- 
v silencing the clamours which, have gone forth 
ievously against the Jew bill: for it is shrewdly 
cted that the same people who imagined their 
on to be at stake by the repeal of the one, are 
esent under the most terrible consternation at 
assing of the other: and besides, it will be a 
ncing proof to all sorts of persons, that the ad- 
tration is as well inclined to discourage the devil, 
is to favour the Jews; a circumstance which as 
Ts stand at present, seems to want confirma- 

the mean time I entreat all my readers, as much 
Lhemlies, to be upon their guard against witches : 
le better discovery of whom (as the law does not 
t of the usual trials by fire and water) I shall 
set down all I know or have been told upon the 
ct. If a woman turned of eighty, with grey 
upon her chin, and a high-crowned hat on, 
d be seen riding upon a broomstick through the 
ir sailing in an egg-shell upon the Thames in a 
wind, you may silmost swear she is a witch. If| 
;en as you see any particular old woman, you 
. pricking of pins all over you, or if your sto-?- 
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niach be tick, and shoald happen to discharge ftgr| 
quantity of the said pina, or if while you are spcaktf 
to this old woman, she should suddenly transfor 
herself into a horse without a head, or any such a 
common animal, you may very fairly conclude thati! 
is no other than a witch. In such cases it will be 
happy circumstance if you are able to say the Lon 
prayer : for by repeating it three times to yours 
siie becomes as harmless as a babe. 

A ludy of my acquaintance, who has often be 
be V. itched) assures me of her having detected md 
tudes of these hags, by lanng two straws one acn 
the other in the path where they are to tread. It 
wonderful, she says, to see how a witch is puzzM 
these straws; for that after having made many fin 
less attempts to step over them, she either stin 
stock still, or turns back. But to secure youn 
within doors against the enchantment of witch 
eapecially if you are a person of fashion, and In 
never been taught the Lord's prayer, the only metf 
1 know of is, to nail a horseshoe upon ' the thresbo 
This I call affirm to be of the greatest efficacy; in 
much that I have taken notice of many a little ooitti 
in the country, with a horseshoe at' its door, wh| 
gaming, extravagance, routs, adultery, jacobitism, i 
all the catalogue of witchcraflsj have been tob 
unknown. 

I shall conclude this paper by signifying my int 
tion, one day or other, of hiring a porter, and se 
inghim with a hammer and nails, and a large qu 
tity of horseshoes, to certain houses in the purii 
of St. James's. I believe it would not be amiss (f 
charm against play) if he had orders to fix a wl 
dozen of these horseshoes at the door of Whit 
Fix>m St. James's he shall have directions to pt^ 
to the city, and to distribute the remainder of 
burthen among the thresholds of those doors, at wli 
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t witchcraft of jacobitism has been most suspected 
"tiiter* 



No. XXXV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 

To Mr. ritz-AdiAin. 

THAT you may know who it is that offers you 
A correspondence, and how qualified I am to make 
figure in the \VorlD| I »hall let you into the secret 
^ my birth and history. 

1 have the honour to be descended from the an- 
ftnt family of the Limbertongues in Staffordshire. 
ty grand-father was of the cabinet with Oliver 
nmwell ; but unfoitunately happening to whisper a 
^cret of some importance to his wife, the affair unac- 
countably became public, and sentence of dismission 
'as' immediately passed upon- him. My father 
]m decypherer to king William* It was by his 
lligence and address that the assassination plot and 
^me other combinations in that i*eign were brought to 
g;ht. fiut being somewhat too ofiliciousln his zeal, he 
^as suspected of betraying the scci*et of his office (the 
etter, as is supposed, to insinuate himself into those 
f the opposition) and was discarded with disgrace. 
Vlth a fortune barely sufficient for support, he retired 
3 his native village in Staffordshire ; and soon after 
aarrying the daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman 
n the neighbourhood, he had issue male, the writer 
f this letter. 

My earliest infancy gave indications of an inquisi- 
ive mind ; and it was my fatlier's care to implant iti 
DC, with the first knowledge of words, an insatiable 
lesire to communicate. At twelve ycara old I dis- 

R 2 
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coYered the frailty of a maiden aunt, and broug 
curate of the parish into disgrace. A young I 
uncommon discretion, who boarded in the famil 
so delighted with the story, that she made me a 
in all her visits, to give me new occasions of re 
it ; but happening one evening to steal a little a 
ly upon the retirement of this lady, I discovert 
in the prettiest familiarity imaginable with the 
quin of a stralling company. 

It was about this time that a fever carried it 
ther to her grave. My father for some wee! 
inconsolable: but making an acquaintanca w 
innkeeper's daughter in the village, and marryi 
soon after, he became the gayest man alive, 
direction of my new mother, who, for unknov 
sons, grew so uneusy at my prying disposition, 
sentenced to a grammar-school at fifty miles di: 
Mortified as I was at first, I began early to reli 
change of life* A new world was opened to : 
discovery : I wormed myself into the secrets ol 
boy, and made immediate information to the n 
Many were the whippings upon these occasioi 
ns my heart always felt for the mischiefs 
tongue, I was the first to condole with the si 
and escaped suspicion by my humanity. But 
man enjoyments are transitory* It happened 
course of my discoveries, that by a penerse bo 
hying the fact he was charged with, I was ui 
uately called up to give evidence against hin 
though 1 delivered it with the strictest regard to 
I found the whole school in combination again 
and every one branding me with the name of tc 

From this unlucky accident, hardly a day | 
but I was called upon to answer facts which I 
committed, and was as cei*tairily punished fbi 
ing them* I was buffeted and abused by evei 
and then whipped for quanelling; or if any thi 
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smg in the school, it was constantly found in one 
ny coat pockets, or locked up safely in my trunk, 
ring this continued state of pei'secution, I wrote 
eatedly to my father for leave to return home: but 
government of that family was transferred, and 
littance to it, even at common vacation times, de« 
i me* At the end of five years, however^ and, a» 
will soon be informed, to my utter disgrace, I ob- 
ed the favour of passing the Christmas holidays at 
3e* 

The morning after my arrival, I perceived at break- 
, by the demure looks of the maid, and now and 
1 a side wink at her mistress, that there were se- 
ft in the family. It was not long before I disco- 
id some particular familiarities between my mo- 
'-in-law and a spruce exciseman in the neighbour- 
d. The ix>om I lay in was next toher*s; but un- 
isedly attempting a small peep-hole in the wains- 
I unluckily bored through the face of my father's 
ure^ which hung on the other side: by which 
fortune I underwent the mortification of a disco- 
f^ and the severest discipline I ever felt. Stung 
1 the reproaches I met with from this adventure, 
mbled my assiduities, and had the satisfaction of 
ing one afternoon in the garden, that the excise- 
\ and my mother were made of the veiy same 
1 and blood with the curate and my aunt. My 
er happening to be engaged at the next village, I 
time to go from houife to house to inform the pa- 
of his disgrace : but how great was my surprise^ 
!n at my return home, instead of gaining credit to 
story, my mother had art enough to turn the mis- 
if upon myself, and to get me driven out of doors 
he most wicked of incendiari&s ? 
jiragcd as I was at my father's inhumanity, I fell 
u my knees in the street, and made a solemn oath 
er to enter his doors again, whatever misery might 
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be the consequence. With this resolution, ai 
ifhat moi'e tlian a guinea in my pocket (wh: 
saved from the benefactions of some particub 
at my I'cturn from school) I took the road, 1 
light, for London. Nothing remarkable oc 
me on the way, until the last mile of my journ 
joining company with a very civil gentleman, 
kind enough to conduct me over the fields fro 
ton, and giving him a history of my life, I f 
humane sti*anger so touched with my misfoi 
to offer me a bed at his own house, and a 
whatever money I wanted, until provision 
made for me. I thanked him for his goodn 
shewing him my guinea, which was yet u 
L told Iiini the favour of liis house would be 
obligation. ■ I was indeed a little surprised < 
that very instant my benefactor's pistol at m 
and a menace oi immediate death, if I refus 
liver : but you will imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adai 
could withhold nothing from so kind a fric 
obligations being thus mutual between us, h 
to pursue my way with a few half-pence in 
keU 

To particularize my distresses on my firs 
in town, would be to write a volume instead o 
In a short time my inquisitive talents were t 
tice of, and I commenced business in the pc 
tainer to a bailifPs follower : but forgetting th 
cy was necessary to my commission, I comm 
my errand wherever I was sent upon the 1 
and gave many a fine gentleman time to 
This^ employment, though of short duration, 
a natural interest among the lawyers; an< 
merit of scholarship, as well as writing a 
hand, I succeeded in time to the sniait post 
to a solicitor* But here too it was my misfc 
he a little too unguarded in my discoveries : 
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g aomcdincs to be sent abroad with bills of cost 
tsiaess- never done^ and fees never paid| I found 
posuble to conceal any thing from the clientsy 
ras discarded as » betraj^er of my master's se* 
In the course of a- few years I was obliged to 
at necessity in the various 'charactcts of a poet » 
od singer, a soldier, a tooth-drawer, a mounte- 

an actor, and a travelling tutor to a buck. In 
ist post r might have lived with ease and profit, 
Duld have concealed from my pupil that he was 
Ague of every country he came to, and the dis- 
of hiS' own. By gradual progression, and hav- 
:q.uieed some knowledge of French, I rose in 
to be assistant secretary to an envoy abroad. ' 
it w«a> thtit my enquiring mind began to be of 
>e to tne; but happening in a few months to 

discovery of certain transactions, not much ta 
honour of my master, and being detected- in 
aaitting thetn to my friends in England^ I was 
*ded iJrom my.office with contempt and beggary* 

this occasion, my necessities hurried me to an 
f guilt, that my. conscience will for ever upbraid 
'ith : for being thus deserted in a cauntry where 
by was unfashionable, and reduced to the very 
of starving, I renounced my religion for breadi 
»ecame a brother of the Mendicants of St- Frm* 
Under the sanctity of this habit, and from the 
iple of the brotherhood, 1 led a life of profligacy 
ivantonness. But though my conscience was 
led, my tongue retained its freedom: for it was 
nisfoitune one day, through ignorance of my 
lany, to betray the secrets of a lady's confession tm- 
wn husband* The story began to spread; audit 
>y a sort of miracle that I found the means of 
ling with my life. 

my return into England, I made a solemn re- 
lation of my apostftcy; and by the ftivour of a 
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certain grcat m?n. became of consequence enough 
for the service of a rcinisterial vrriter. My perform- 
ances for some time were highly applauded: butbt- 
ing a little too fond of communicating objecUons for 
the sake of answering them) I was accused of weak- 
ening the cause, and ordered to look out for other 
employment. Enraged at the injustice of this treat- 
ment, I^devoted my pen to the service of patriotism; 
but being somewhat indiscreet in my zeal, and occa' 
sionally hinting to the world that my employers were 
only contending for power, I had the sentence of difr 
mission passed upon me for the inadvertency. 

Being thus driven from all employment,and neitbei 
inclined not able to conquer the beni of my mind, 1 
began seriously to consider how I might turn this 
disposition to advantage. In the midst of these re 
flections it occurred to me that the ladies were natih 
rally open-hea; ted like myself, and that if I tendered 
them my services, and supplied them with scanda 
upon all their acquaintance, I might find my accouoi 
in it. But as wicked as this town is thought to be 
and as knowing as I was in what was doing in it^ 1 
soon found that the real occurrences of life were too 
insipid for the attention of these fair ones^ and that I 
must add invention to facts, or be looked upon as a 
trifler. I accordingly laid about me with all my 
might, and by a judicious mixture of truth and licSj 
succeeded so well, that in less than two months I ca^ 
ried off a dowager of quality, and am at present avcrj 
resigned widower with a handsome fortune. 

This, sir, is my history; and as I cannot keep any 
thing that I know, and as I know almost every thioii; 
that people would wish to keep, I intend myself the 
honour of corresponding with you often ! and am, 
S-in, Your most humble servant, 

NiC. LiMBERTOXGUI* 
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— I accept of Mr. Limbertonguc's correspondence 
Ivith all my heart. The varieties he has experienced 
Si^iil enable him to furnish useful cautions, and in- 
Ifttructive entertainment. The ladies will be taught 
t« avoid scandal by virtue; and the men either to re- 
Sbrm or conceal their vices, while the tell-tale is 
Hbroad. 
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I WAS formerly acquainted with a very honest 
^\d gentleman, who as often as he was asked at the 
tavern how his wife did, never failed to assure us, 
^ that he did not come abroad to be put in mind of 
^ his wife." I could wish with all my heart that 
those persons who are married to the town for at least 
eight months in the year, would, upon their removal 
into the country, forget the amusements of it, and 
attach themselves to those pleasures which are to be 
found in grores and gardens, in exeixise and tempe- 
rance. But as fond as we are of variety, and as pleas- 
ing as the changes of the seasons are generally ac- 
knowledged to be, it is observable that in all the large 

- villages near London, the summer seems only to be 
CDilured, as it is made to resemble the winter in town. 
Routs, visits, assemblies, and meetings lor drinking, 
are all the pleasures that are attended to; while the 
meadows and corn-fields 

CWhcre the milk-maid singeth l)lithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe) 

^tt neglected and despised. 
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I have received a letter upon this aubjc 
fiir iu candor and good sense I shall lay 
feaders for the speculation of to^lay. 



To Mr. Fitz-Jldanu 

SlR| 

IN this season of universal emigration 
fireworks at Marybone, and the tin works 
hall are deserted for the salutary spring: 
bridge, Cheltenham and Scarborough ; it 
be aiaissi methiaks, if you were to give us 
nion of those seats of idleness and pleasu 
and gaiety. Or supi)ose you should ext 
views still farther, and tell us what you th 
aeral of summer amusements, and the i\ 
employments of rural lite ? To supply in s 
sure thia defect, give me leave to acquaint 
the principal occurrences that engaged my 
▼ery lately, in a ten days retirement in the 
As the friend I had visited was a man 
seen much of the world ; as his wife and < 
were adorned with all the accomplishments ( 
life; and as they were no less admired for 
djrstandings than their persons; my expccl 
raised and flattered with the i>l€a&ing, yet r 
thought, of passing my time with no less 
ment than delight, in a situation whei-e ai1 
ture conspired to indulge my utmost wis! 
.how grievously disappointed was I to find, tl 
ever I walked out 1 must walk alone ; and < 
was sure to be reproached, v.\ the afternoon, 
before the bottle was out; and in the evening, i 
ing a set at cards ! The former part of my 
disobliged the men, and the latter offended tl 
Scarce could I reach the end of the aveni 
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nd, with a gentle rebuke, summoned me back 

a toast ; and hardly could I contemplate the 

>m the terrass, belorc Miss Kitty would come 

' to tell me that the rubber was up, and that it 

turn to cut in. This, I doubt, is too general 
aint to be soon redressed ; yet it is not less a 
ce. That pei*sons so well qualified for giving 
eiving the pleasures of conversation, should 
'ee to banish thought (at least, all subjects that 
th the thinking of) must be almost incredible 

who are unacquainted with polite life. That 
I, in which all the beauties of nature appear 
advantage, should be thus thrown away, and 
h disregarded as the depth of winter, seems 
inexcusable, and in some degree immoral* 
" thought I to myself, '< can talents designed 
le noblest purposes be thus perverted to tbe 
lest ? Is it the sole province of wit to gire 
., and of beauty to shufHe cards? how are the 
ies of reason suspended, while those of pas- 
alone prevail ? Since it is no less certain that 
weetest temper may be destroyed by cards, 
that the best constitution may be ruined by 
" These were my usual reflections as 1 re- 
;o my company, chagrined and disappointed 
3SS of a walk, which, though a solitary one^ 
I always prefer to the pleasures of the bottle, 
ity at whist by day-light, in the best assembly 
and. 

good, Mr. Fitz-Adam. as to esix>usc the 
►f injured nature, and remonstrate loudly 
this enormous barbarity of killing the sum. 
^el cards prevail in winter, and in cities only: 
;h of them do we s;e in this great town to de- 
tm elsewhere. Let drinking be confintd to 

1 dinners and corporation fieaatS; and not con- 

I. s 
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tinue (as it too much does) imperceptibly to ma 
havock of our private families. Assure the ladi« 
the young ones I mean, that however their mothe 
may instruct them by example, or whatever th 
themselves may think, anxiety and disappointmei 
hope and fear, are no improvers of their beauty: th 
Venus never kept her court at a rout; and that the a 
rows of Cupid are not winged with cards. Let them tal 
but one walk, and the milk-maid that gives them a s 
labub at the end of it,* will convince them that air ai 
exercise are the true preservatives of health and bea 
ty, and will add more lively bloom and fresher ro» 
-to their cheeks than all the rouge of French arts, ( 
all the flush of English avarice. Inform the men, 
they know it already, that though they may estcei 
themselves sober when they are not dead drunk, ai 
possibly may not be in a state of intoxication, y( 
drinking to any degree of excess will certainly bur 
if not totally ruin their constitutions, and be the sur< 
though perhaps slow, occasions of rheumatisms, gout 
dropsies, and death itself. Many instances of th 
will occur in the sphere of every one*s acquaintance 
and if some of the deceased have lived fifty or sixt 
years, it is hardly to be doubted, that had this barbi 
rous custom never prevailed, their Hves might ha\ 
been extended to at least seventy or eighty. 

In short, while these practices continue, by whic 
every rural delight is entirely lost, country seats ma 
be esteemed an idle expence, and an useless burthei 
London is certainly the fittest place for either th 
bottle or cards : it is there that the gentlemen ma 
pursue the one, and the ladies the other, without b( 
ing interrupted by such troublesome guests as m; 
self, who may be now and then desirous of pickin 
a nosegay, or of listening to the nightingale. For i 
vain does nature lavish her charms, if they are thi 
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bieglected ; in vain do the birds sing, if no one hears 
hhem ; and in vain do the flowers blow, if 

they blow unseen, 

And waste their sweetness on the desert air. 

But if these polite persons will continue to reside 
■ ia the summer at their country seats, merely because 
,itis the fashion, it would be no unfriendly office to 
. spare them the mortification of continually gazing 
^pon unwelcome objects. In order therefore to fix 
their attention to the most important concerns, I 
Would humbly propose (and I doubt not but the pro- 
posal would meet with their approbation) that imme- 
diately after dinner the whidows be closed, and the 
light of the sun be exchanged for that of wax can- 
dles; by which means the gentlemen over their bot- 
tle, in one room, may uninterruptedly harangue oil 
hounds and horses, while the ladies in another may 
be shut up till midnight with cards and counters. 
And that the latter may be spared the disquiet of 
having recourse on a Sunday to fields and gardens 
CI mean if their mammas or liusbands should happen 
to be so enthusiastically rigid as to forbid gaming 
ypon that day) let it be lawful for them to lie a-bed 
^nd study Mr. Hoyle. 

I am, Siii, 

Your most humble servant, 

RUSTICUS. 
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No. XXXVII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 

t 

THE following letter is written with so much na- 
ture and simplicity, that, rather than curtail it of its 
length, I have thought proper, (as I once did be{bre) 
to extend my paper to another hailf-sheet. 

7b Mr. Fitz jidam. 
Sir, 

1 AM the widow of a merchant, with whom Ilircd 
happily, and in aiBuence for many years. We had no 
children, and when he died he left me all he had; but 
his affairs were so involved, that the balance which I 
received, after having gone through much expeucc 
and trouble, was no more than one thousand pounds. 
This sum I placed in the hands of a friend of my hus- 
band's, who was reckoned a good man in the city, and 
who allowed me an ii.terestof four percent, formy capi- 
tal ; and with this forty pounds a year I retired, and 
boarded in a village about a hundred miles from London* 

There was an old lady of great fortune in that neigh- 
bourhood, who visited at the house where I lodged; 
she pretended, after a short acquaintance, to take a 
great liking to me : she professed a friendship for mci 
and at length persuaded me to come and live with her. 

Between the time of taking tl)is resolution and puti 
ting it into execution, I was informed that this lady, 
whom I shall call lady Mary, was very unequal in her 
humours, and treated her inferiors and dependents 
with that insolence which she imagined her superioi 
fortune gave her a right to make use of. 

But as I was neither her relation nor dependant, and 
as all that I desired from her was common civility,! 
thought that whenever her ladyship or her house be- 
came disagreeable to me, I could retire to my olc 
quarters, and live in the same manner as I didbefon 
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I became acquainted with her ; and upon the strength 
of this reasoning I packed up my deaths, paid off my 
lodgings, and was conveyed by my lady Mary in her 
own coach to her mansion house. 

For the first year she treated me with civility and 
confidence; but in that time ] could not help observing 
that she had no affection for any body. I found out 
that see did not love her nearest relations, who were 
highly esteemed by all the rest of the neighbourhood; 
and therefore 1 gave but little credit to all the protes- 
tations of friendship which she was continually making 
to me. 

She told me all that she knew, and more than she 
knew ; and insinuated to me, that I was to look upon 
the trust she reposed in me as the strongest proof of 
the highest friendship. But these insinuations lost 
their effect; for I knew by experience, that there are 
many people, of which number her ladyship was one, 
that often have a ceed to unbosom themselves, who 
must have somebody to impart their secrets to, and 
who when they know any thing that ought not . to be 
told, 9^ never at ease until they tell it. 

But to proceed in my story. One day, when her la- 
dyship had treated me with uncommon kindness, for 
my having taken her part in a dispute with one of her 
relations, I received a letter from London, to inform 
.me tliat the person in whose hands I had placed my for- 
tune, and who until that time had paid my interest mo- 
ney very exactly, was broke, and had fled the kingdom. 

Lady Mary, in her fits of frendship, had offered me 
presents, and perhaps the oftener, because 1 always 
refused them. She had some time told nie how de- 
sirous she was to do me good in any thing that lay 
within her power. But in those days I had the in- 
expressible happiness of having no wish or view be- 
yond what my little fortune could afford me ; and I 
was truly sensible of, and blessed u\^X.V\^ \\^^\vWi\.'&:4.- 

s2 
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tiofactioQ of independence* Imagine tlien, sir, what 
I felt at the receipt of the abovemeniioned letter. 
All that I shall say to you about what il produced, is, 
that I took my resolution immediately. I carried tha 
letter in my hand to lady Mary ; but before I gave it 
to her, I told her, that I had never doubted the sincerity 
of her friendsliip, and that I was thoroughly sensible 
of the kindness with which she treated me. I put her in 
xnind of the presents which she had offered me, and 
added) that while I was not in want of her assist* 
ance, I thought it wrong to accept of them; but that 
the time was now come when her friendship was likely 
to become my only support; that it would be unjust 
in me tosu&pect that I should not receive it; and that 
the letter I then gave her would tell her all, and spare 
my tears. 

Her ladyship immediately read it over with more 
attention than emotion: but after returning it to me, 
she embraced me, and assured me in a condoling 
voice, that however great my misfortunes might be, 
she could not help feeling some satisfaction in thinkiogy 
that it was ia her power to alleviate them, by giving me 
proofs of her unalterable friendship; that her house,' 
her table, her servants, should always continue to 
be mine ; that we should never part while we lived, 
and that I should feel no change in my condition from 
tliis unhappy alteration of my circumstances. 

To any body that knew her ladyship less than I did, 
these words would have afforded matter of great con- 
solation; but when I retired to my chamber, and re- 
flected upon my past and present situation, I saw that 
I had every thing to regret in the one, and very lit- 
tle to hope for from the other ; and the following day 
convinced me of the manner in which I was to lead 
my future life. 

Whenever lady Mary spoke to me, she had hither* 
"to called me Mrs. Trum«xiv^^^^V\^N^v^TtfLxtmom« 
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in^ at bretdL^ist she left out Mrs.; and upon no 
greater provocation than bi^eaking a tea-cup, she 
made me thoroughly sensible of her superiority and 
xny dependence. ^ Lord, Truman, you are so awk- 
^* ward ! Pray be more careful for the future, or we 
** shall not live long together. Do you think I can 
^* afford to have my china broke at this ratt, and 
*< maintain you into the bargain." 

From this moment I was obliged to drop the namo' 
and character of friend, which I hzA hitherto main* 
tained with a little dignity, and to take up that whicfai 
the French call complaisante, and the English humUe - 
companion. But it did not stop here ; for in a week. 
I. was reduced to be as miserable a toad-eater as any . 
in Great Britain, which, in the strictest sense of the 
word is a servant; except that the toad-eater has the 
honour of dining with my lady, and the misfortune of 
receiving no wages. 

The beginning of my servitude was being employ- 
ed ID small business in her ladyship's own presence. 
Truman, fetch this ; Truman, carry that ; Truman, 
riofi^ the bell ; Truman, fill up the pot ; Truman, 
pour out the coffee ; Truman, stir the fire ; Truman» 
call a servant ; Truman, get me a glass of water, and 
put me in mind to take my drops. 

The second part of my service was harder. I was 
a good housewife; 1 understood preserving, pickling, 
and (xastry, perfectly well ; I was no bad milliner, and 
I was very well skilled in the management of a dairy. 
All these little talents I had frequently producedt 
sometimes for my own amusement, and sometimes 
to make my court to my lady. But now, what had 
been my diversion, became my employment: my lady 
could touch no sweet-meat, pickle, tart, or cheese- 
cake, but what was the work of my hands. I made 
up her linen ; I mended, and sometimes washed her 
lace; the butter she eats every movuvn^v^ ^l^£ \sl^ 
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churning, and I make every slip-coat cheese that is 
brought to her table : and if any of these my various 
works miscarry, I am scolded, or pouted at, as much 
as if I was hired and paid for every branch of tl\e dif- 
ferent employments to which I am put. 

This degradation of mine has not escaped the eyes 
of the quick-sighted servants. The change in my 
situation has produced a total one in their behaviour. 
There is hardly a chamber-maid that will biing me up 
a bottle of water i\'o my room, or a footman that will 
give me a glass of small beer at dinner. 

I must now give you an account of certain regula- 
tions which I am enjoined to observe at tuble. I am 
absolutely forbid to taste any dish that is eatable cold 
as well us hot, or that may be hashed for supper. Bj 
this I am prevented from eating of most dishes that 
come before us. I must never taste boiled or roast 
beef; and ham and venison are equally contraband* 
Fowls, chicken, and all sorts of game, come under the 
article of prohibited goods ; and though I see brawn 
and sturgeon served up every day during the whole 
winter, 1 am no more the better for them than Tan- 
talus was for his apples; and really sometimes I eat 
as little as those who dine with duke Humphry, or as 
Sancho did when he whs made governor of Barataria. 
To this I may add, that I have not tasted a glass of 
wine in our house for some years, and that punch, 
bishop, cool taiikard, and negus, are equally denied 
me ; and I never must touch any fruit, unless when I 
am to preserve it. 

The rewards I receive for the services I do, and the 
restraint which I submit to, consist in having the en- 
joyment of the mere necessiries of life, pmvided you 
exclude money out of the number. I am cloathed 
out of my lady Mary's wardrobe ; and I have offended 
Mrs* Pinup, her ladyship's woman, past all forgive- 
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nesB, because her ladyship chuses that I should nQjt 
§^ naked about the house. 

Not being much used to a coach, I am generally 
sick with sitting backwards in one. This my lad]^ 
knows perfectly well ; but since I entered into mf 
state of depKjndence, I am obliged to let her sit for- 
wards alone in the daily airings that we take upon the 
adjacent common. 

You have already seen, Sir, that I do the work of 
the most of the servants in the house : but I must now 
descend a little lower, and acquaint you with some ab- 
ject employments which I am forced to submit to, 

I have already hinted to you, that my lady has no 
real friendship for either man or woman. Her affec- 
tions are settled upon the brute creation, for whoiii she 
expresses incredible tenderness. You would take her 
monkey to be her eldest son, by the care she shews of 
htm ; and she could not be more indulgent to her fa- 
vourite daughter than she is to her lap-dog ; she has 
a real friendship for her parrot ; and the other day she 
expressed much more joy at the safe delivery of a be- 
loved' cat^ than she had done some months before, at 
the birth of her grandson. 

It is my province to tend, wait upon, and serve this 
favourite part of the family. I am made answerable 
for all their faults ; and ii any of them are sick, it is I 
that tim to blame. It was through my negligence 
that Pug broke my lady's finest set of china; and my 
forgetting to Veny her dinner, was the occasion of the 
dear cre'aturc's illness. Poll's silence is ollen attri* 
buted to my ill usage ; and the murder of two or three 
kittens has been most unjustly laid to my charge. 

I now come to some grievances of another kind, 
which I am almost ashamed to own>but which are he«- 
cessary to be told. 

My lady has, for the humour in her eyes (by the by, 
I make all her eye-water) three issues ; one in eacn 
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arm, and one in her back. Now it happened th 
own woman being one day confined to her bed, 
desii^ed to perform the operation of dressing th 
her stead ; and unfortunately I acquitted myself 
task so much to my hdy*s satisfaction, that 
Pinup has been turned out of that office, wh 
given to me, and I am alraid it is a place for lif 

There was another thing happened to me last 
which deserves to be inserted in this letter, and i 
though it made me cry, will, I am afraid, make 
people laugh. 

Lady Mary, out of the few teeth she has Icf 
one that had the impudence to ache ajid keep 1 
dyship awake for two nights together; upon thi 
Mercy the surgeon was sent for, who, upon vi 
the affected part, declared immediately for extra 
This put my lady into ?. t^rible agony : she de 
she never had a tooth d: Awn in her life, and th 
could never be brought to undergo it, unless si 
the same operation perfo^ 'ned upon somebody ( 
her presence. Upon this all the servants were 
moned, and she endeavoured to persuade the 
after another to have a tooth drawn for her se 
but they all refused, and chose rather to lose 
places, than their teeth. Lady Mary addressed 1 
to me, and conjured me by the long friendshi 
had subsisted between us, and by all the oblig 
I had already to her, and those she was dettri 
to confer upon me, to grant her this request. I 
to tell you that I yielded, and parted with a fine 
sound tooth: but what will you say when I al 
you, that after I had lost mine, Mr. Mercy was 
sent away without drawing her ladyship's? 

Lady Mary takes great quantities of physic 
part of my business is to prepare and make ii 
doses; but what is still worse, her ladyship will 
low nothing till I have tasted it in her presenc 
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also make and administer all the water-gruel that she 
drinks with her physic, and am forced to attend her 
with camomile tea, when she takes a vomit. This 
last i^ hard duty, a^ it not only makes me constantly 
sick, but as often stains my only gown and apron. 

1 have now, sir, done with all my bodily hardships, 
and shall proceed to a grievance, which lies heavier on 
me than all } have already mentioned ; I mean that 
perpetual sacrifice of truth, which I am forced to n^ake 
for her ladyship's service. 

Lady Mary is about sixty -five, and labours under 
a vice, which sometimes persons of the same sex and 
age are subject to ; I mean that of telling long and 
improbable stories. She has a fine invention, which 
often carries her beyond the bounds even of possibili- 
ty. She deals largely in the marvellous, and when- 
ever she perceives that she has made the company 
stare a little too much, she constantly appeals to me 
for the truth of a fact which I never heard before; 
but of which I am declared to have been an eye-wit- 
ness. 

Another grievance is- that my lady being much the 
richest person in the neighbourhood, is thoroughly, 
convinced that nobody of an inferior fortune can ever 
be in the right in any dispute which may happen be- 
tween them; and as her ladyship's arguments are ge- 
nerally very weak, so her passions are very strong ; 
and what she wants in reason she makes up in anger, 
which sometimes rises to abuse : and in all these dis- 
putes, she never fails to apply to me as an equitable 
judge, for my decision of the contest ; which appeal 
being accompanied wiUi one of colonel Hernando's 
looks, sentence is immediately pronounced in hej fa- 
vour; for what can reason or argument do against 
fear and poverty? Those unjust judgments have 
made all the neighbours my enemies, who imagine 
also, that, by this behaviour of mine, I must be highlf 
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in my lady's good graces ; so that they bate what thej 
ou^ht to com passionate, and envy what they should 
rather pity. It is the same in every quarrel that hap- 
pens between her Uidyship and her own relatio is. I 
am made the witness and judge in every cause ; and 
1 own very freely that my testimony is generally false, , 
and my judgnoent partial: so that upon the whole, 
my neighbours hate me, the family detest me, and 
my lady herself does not love, and can4u>t esteem me. 
You are now, sir, fully informed of the wretched 
life I lead ; and as 1 dare say there are many who 
pass their days exactly in the same manner, you ^ 
do them and me a singular service by printing this 
letter. My lady takes in your paper^ and lends it a- 
bout to all the neighbours ; and there are some fea- 
tures of my condition too strongly drawn to be mista- 
ken by any of my acquaintance* A common likeness 
would not have been sufficient : but such a caricatura 
as I have painted, must strike and be known at first 
sight} and perhaps may contribute to change my scene 
for a better. But one thing I am sure of, which iS} 
that no alteration that can happen to me from the pub- 
lishing this paper, can be for the worse. 

1 am« S1U9 

Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 

Mart Tkukak* 
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No, XXXVIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

Exilis domus est, ubi non et multa supersunt, 

Et dominum fallunt, et prosimt furibus Hor, 

To Mr. FitZ'Adam, 
Siii, 

THERE is a species of luxury, which, though 
you must often have observed, I do not find that you 
have hitherto taken notice of. I mean that extrava- 
gance of expence, which people of all ranks and con- 
ditions are daily running into in the article of furni- 
ture: In the houses of the great (not to mention the 
profusion of French ornament, and cOstly glitter of 
every room) the meanest utensils of the kitchen are 
all 9f plate. But it is not upon the follies of other 
people, that I am going to descant ; it is of myself and 
my country-house, or rather of my wife and her villa,* 
that I intend to be particular. The house I am speak- 
ing of, together with a very considerable estate, was 
left me by an uncle in the city, with whom I had liv- 
ed from the age of sixteen. As he intended me for 
trade, you may be sure he gave me no other educa- 
tion (a little school learning excepted) than what was 
necessary to a compting-house- But finding myself 
at his death in possession of a plentiful fortune, I re- 
solved to commence gentleman ; and accordingly dis- 
posed of my effects in business, and took a house at 
the other end of the town. 

Here I became acquainted with a lady of quality, 
who, though she had the highest notions of birth, yet 
from so trifling a circumstance as want of fortune, 
condescended to give me her hand, notwithstanding 
the meanness of my family ^ and the difference of our 
educations. As I thought myself extremely honour- 
ed by an alliance with so great a lady, I gave the ma- 
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nagement of every thing into her hands, and grew 
as indolent as if I had really been a man of fashion. 
My wife was a woman of exceeding Fine Taste, as it 
is called I or in other words, one who liked to have 
every thing about her in the newest and most expen- 
sive manner. As soon as I brought her to my coun- 
try-house, I thought she would have fainted away at 
the sight of my furniture ; the whole ot it (to use her 
own words) was so frightful, so odious, and so out of 
Taste I Her upholsterer must be sent for that instant! 
for there was no enduring life in the midst ot so much 
antiquated lumber. I forgot to tell you that I had 
entirely new-furnished the house 'about three months 
before ; but though every thing was extremely good 
and neat, I must do my wife the justice to own, tihere 
was very little in it but what was of real use. Early 
the next day down comes the upholsterer* " Lord, 
" Mr. Kifang," says she, " I am glad you are come. 
" Pray rest yourself a little; but 1 am afraid you cannot 
" find a chair fit for a christian to sit down upon. 
'^ Such seats! such backs! such legs! such...... but 

" they are of a piece with the rest of the furniture! 
" Dear Kifang, I am glad you are come V* So with- 
out waiting for his reply, or suffering him to sit down, 
she conducted him through all the apartments, ex- 
cept the offices, which indeed she has nevcfr once con- 
descended to visit since her becoming mistress of my 
fkmily. 

Mr. Kifang, who is said to be of Chinese extrac- 
tion, and who must be allowed to understand his bu- 
siness as well as any man alive, agreed perfectly with 
her ladyship, and observed, " that such out-of-fashion 
" things might do well enough for a citizen ; but that 
<< persons of quality and distinction, who had a taste 
<< and all that, should have something foreign and su- 
** perb, and quite in another-guess sort of a manner." 
Id shoi't, sir, by the indefatigable zeal of this Chinese 
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upholsterer, in about four months my house was en- 
tirely new furnished ; but so disguised and altered, 
that I hardly knew it again. There is not a bed, a 
table, a chair, or even a grate, that is not twisted into 
so many ridiculous and grotesque figures, and so de- 
corated with the heads, beaks, wings, and claws of 
birds and beasts, that Milton's 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimseras dire, 

are not to be compared with them. Every room is 
completely covered with a Wilton carpet ; I suppose 
to save the floors, which are all new laid, and in the 
most expensive manner. In each of these rooms is 
a pair or two of stands, supported by different figures 
of men or beasts, on which are placed branches of 
Chelsea china, representing lions, bears, and other 
animals, holding in their mouths or paws sprigs of 
bays, orange, or myrtle; among the leaves of which 
are fixed sockets for the reception of wax-candles, 
which, by dispersing the light among the foliage, I 
own, make a very agreeable appearance. But I'can 
see no use for the lion^ and bears ; to say the truth, I 
cannot help thinking it a little unnatural ; for it is well 
known, that all kinds of savages are afraid of fire. 
But this I submit to you ; having observed of late se- 
veral wild beasts exhibited on the stage, without their 
shewing the least surprize at the Idmps, or even at 
the loud shouts of applause which have been bestowed 
upon them fi'om the galleries. The upper apartments 
of my house, which were before handsomely wains- 
cotedf are now hung with the richest Chinese and In- 
dia paper, where all the powers of fancy are exhaust- 
ed in a thousand fantastic figures of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, which never had existence. And what adds 
to the curiosity is, that the fishes are seen flying in the 
air or perching upon the trees ; wliich put me in mind 
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of a passage I learned at school (for I have not abso- 
lutcly forgot my Latin) 



I 



Dclphinum appingit sylvis. 



the oddness of which, I suppose, was the reason of 
my remembering it. 

The best, or, as my wife calls it, the state bed- 
chamber, is furnished in a manner that has half un- 
done me. The hang^ings are white satin, with French 
flowers and artificial moss stuck upon it with guni) 
and interpersed with ten thousand spangles, beads, 
and shells. The bed btands in an alcove, at the top 
of which are painted Cupids strewing flowers and 
inteimixed with shell-work. In this apartment there 
is a cabinet of most curious workmanship, highly fi- 
nished with stones, gems, and shells disposed in such 
a manner as to represent several sorts of flowers. 
The top of this cabinet is adorned with a prodigious 
pyramid of china of all colours, shapes and sizes. At 
every corner of the room arc great jars filled with 
dried leaves cf roses and jessamine. The chimney- 
piece also (and indeed every one in the house) is co- 
Yerered with immense quantities of china of various 
figures ; among which are Talapoins and Bonzes, and 
all the religious orders of the east. 

The next room that presents itself is my wife's 
dressing-room ; but I will not attempt to describe it 
to you minutely, it is so full of trinkets. The walls 
are covered round with looking-glass, interspersed 
with pictures made of moss, butterflies, and sea- 
weeds. Under a very magnificent Chinese canopy 
stands the toilette, furnished with a set of boxes of gilt 
plate, for combs, brushes, paints, pastes, patches, po- 
matums, powders white, grey, and blue, bottles of 
hungary, lavender, and orange-flower water, and, in 
. short; all the apparatus for dis^uisin^ beauty. Plere 
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she constantly pays her devotions two hours every 
morning ; but what kind of divinity she adores, would 
be safer for you to guess than for me to tell. By this 
time I im^gijie you will conceive my house to be much 
fuller of furniture than my head. Alas ! Sir, I am 
but a husband, and my wife is a woman of quality. 
But I could submit with some degree of patience to 
all this folly and expence, if my children, (and I have 
two fine boys and a girl) were not either kept close 
prisoners in the nursery, or driven into the kitchen 
among the servants, to prevent their playing about the 
rooms, and making havock of the crockery. 

I have a thousand other curiosities in my house^ 
of which I neither know the uses nor the names. But 
I cannot help mentioning the gi'avel-walks, rivers, 
groves and temples, which, on a grand day make 
their appearance at the dessert. For you are not to 
suppose that all this profusion of ornament is only to 
gratify my wife's curiosity ; it is meant as a prepara« 
tive to the' greatest ..happiness of life, that of seeing 
company. And 1 assure you she gives above twenty 
entertainments in a year to people for whom she has 
no manner of regard, for no other reason in the world 
than to shew them her house. In short, Sir, it is 
become so great a sight that I am no longer master 
of it ; being continually driven from room to room, 
to give opportunity for strangers to admire it. But as 
we have lately missed a favourite Chinese tumbler, 
and some other valuable moveables, we have enter- 
tained thoughts of confining the show to one day in 
the week, and ot admitting no persons whatsoever 
without tickets ; unless they happen to be acquainted 
with thfc names, at least, of so^pe of my wife's rela- 
tions. For my own part, if every thing in the bouse 
was stolen, it would give me les$ concern than I have 
felt for many years past at every India sale, c^pat the 
fthortest visit that she has made at Deard's]^ for 1 find 

T 2 * 
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to my sorrow, that as my furniture increases, m] 
acres diminish ; and that a new fashion never fails o 
producing a fresh mortgage. 

If you think my case may be of service to any o 
those husbands who are unhappy enough to be mar 
ried to wives of taste, you hare free leave to publisi 
it from, 

Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Samuel Simpli;,. 



No. XXXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER Sf 

I HAVE received no less than four letters fron 
my friend Nic. Limbertongue, since last Thursda; 
was three weeks, at which time I had the honour c 
exhibiting his character and history in this papei 
But all I dare do with these Letters is, to give a shoi 
abstract of them to my readers; my friend havini 
entered so minutely into family secrets, and (as h 
assures me upon his honour) with the strictest regar 
to truth, that I myself should be the tell-tale if I ga^ 
them to the public in the manner I received them. 
In the first of these letters he gives me the histor 
of the third lying-in of a young lady of fashion nes 
St. James's, who is at present only in her nineteent 
year, and who lives with a very pious old'aunt, an 
passes for a pattern of modesty and virtue. He als 
favoui^ me with the names and characters of tw 
gentlemen, who have the honour, separately^ of pa! 
sing the evening with this young lady, without eithe 
suspec^ting the other of being any thing more than 
risitittg acqua'mtauce. 
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The second letter contains the secret memoirs of 
a woman of quality, whose husband is just upon the 
point of parting with her for indiscretion. Witil the 
reading of this letter I confess myself to have had a 
very inadequate idea of the meaning of this word. 
To be indiscreet, it seems, is for a married woman 
to listen to the addresses of one, two, or half a dozen 
lovers ; to make assignations with them separately ; 
to declare her hatred to her husband, and to admit 
her said lovers to every liberty but one. All this, pro- 
vided the lady be detected in some of her closest fa- 
miliarities, is to be indiscreet : and though the virtue 
of such a lady is not to be called in question, yet every 
body has a light to say, that she has been guilty of 
indiscretions. 

My friend's third letter is a good deal too waggvsh 
for the sobriety of this paper. It is the history of a 
parson and his two maids, wliom he calls Rachel and 
Leah. To say the truth, I have another for sup- 
pressing this letter, which is, that the doctor happens 
to be the rector of my own parish, and (setting Ra- 
chel and Leah, and eating and drinking, out of the 
question) is really a very continent and abstemious 
man. 

The fourth and last letter is a voyage from Vaux- 
hall to Whitehall, in a dark night under a tilt per- 
formed by persons of distinction of both sexes. All 
that I shall inform my readers of this voyage, is, 
that it appears from the journal of it (which was kept 
by one of the passengers, and communicated to my 
friend) to have been a very indiscreet one ; and that 
in the latitude of Westminster-bridge, Miss Kitty, a 
ypung country beauty of eighteen, was heard to say 
with great quickness to a colonel of the guards, who 
sat next to her, " Be quiet, sir I" and to accompany 
her words with so smart a slap on the face, that the 
center arch rung again ;. upon which her aunt, who 
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ivas one of the party> took occasioD to observe, 
<< That her niece would always be a country girl, and 
" know nothing of the world." 

Having now taken su&:ient notice of my frieod 
Liaibertongue's letter^) I shall leave my readers to 
animadvert upon them, and devote the remainder of 
this paper to a female correspondent. 

To Mr. FitZ'jidanu 
Sir, 

I AM a young woman, bom to no great for- 
tune, but from the indulgence of my parents, am 
to happy as to enjoy the advantages of a goo^ edu- 
cation. I have really a handsome face, have a natural 
gentility about me, walk as well as any body, and 
am told by my mother, and have heard it whispered 
a thousand times by the maids, that I am a clevefr 
girl. 

It was my fortune some time ago, when I was upon 
a visit in the country, to make a hole in a gentleman's 
heart, as he sat in the next pew to me at church ; 
and as I am above disguises, I shall confess very freely 
that I was equally struck* I took a pleasure in look- 
ing at him from the first moment I saw him : and it 
was no trifling satisfaction to me, that as often as I 
dared squint that way, I found his eyes to be fully 
fixed upon mine. 

As he was known to the lady at whose house I 
was entertained, it was matter of no great difficulty 
for him to introduce himself to' my acquaintance. 1 
enquired into his character, and was told that he was 
a gentleman addicted to no kind of vice; that his for- 
tune was a very handsome one ; that he had great sen- 
sibility and generosity ; but that he was extremely 
quick-sighted to the foibles of women. I was not 
much pleased with this last information ; but having 
a p^retty good opinion of m}r6elf9 1 did not doubt that 
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SO hamper Jiim with discretion and beauty, 
;ouId not possibly escape me. 

as short as I can, he soon made proposals to 
rm, which, after the usual hesitations, were 
accepted. My parents were written to upon 
sion, and every thing was preparing for our 
>s, wlien Alphonso (for so I shall call him) 
)rtunately summoned to a distant part of the 

to attend the last moments of a near rela- 
here was no disobeying this cruel summons; 

a thousand protestations of unalterable love, 

went* 

g his absence, which happened to be much 
iian, I believe, cither of us wished, the fashion 
> among the ladies of wearing their gowns off 
Iders; and though my skin was rather of the 
t, and I had also the misfortune of having a 
ar across my bosom, I immediately pared 
: inches of my stays before and behind, and 
d myself to him at his return in all the na- 
of the fashion. I was indeed greatly asto- 
Lhat as he was running into my arms with all 
rnessof a long-absent lover, he stopped of a 
o survey me, and after giving me only a cold 
nd enquiring how I did, sat himself down 
t a quarter of an hour, and then wished me 
light. 

lly never occurred to me, to what accident I 
ttribute so mortifying a change, tiU early the 
rning I was let into the secret by the follow- 



*0 have but one defect in your whole person, 
► display it to the worla^ith so much pains, 
•etray a wantof that prudence^ without which 
arried state is generally a st«A.e ol xavitr^* \. 
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<< must therefore take the liberty of telling 

<< my last visit was paid yesterd ly^ and tha 

*< letter waits only till I have subscribed m] 

<^ Madam, 

<' Your most obedient bumble ser 

** Alph 

You may imagine, Mr. Fitz- Adam, into ^ 
ward confusion and distress this letter thre^ 
first I reproached the inconstancy of my 1 
called him the basest and most perfidious 
but when my passion was abated, and I bt 
ously to reflect upon my incautious behaviou 
not help allowing that he had reason on 
though I hope you would be of opinion, thai 
is a little too mortifying, and his resolution 

Some months have elapsed since I have 
willow ; and I have at present hardly any e> 
of being restored to grace: though if Alpl 
thought it worth his while to make any cn< 
bout me, he would have known that ever sine 
covery of that fatal scar (which I can assure 
my honour was only occasioned by a bur; 
worn my stays as high, and pinned my go 
cently, as his hard heart would desire : and 
standing the very warm weather we have 
summer, I have never made a visit, or app< 
where in public, but in a double handkerc 
that too pinned under my chin. 

I have two reasons, sir, for troubling you 
letter, and desiring your publication of It. 
is, that my lover may see how penitent I ar. 
fault ; and the second, to do service to two 
my acquaintance ; one of which has a mos 
solate length of face, which she makes a 
frightful by wearing the poke of her cap qi 
io her pole \ the other) vf itb the feet and 1 
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"Welch porter, is for ever tripping it along the Mallin 
^hite shoes and short petticoats. If 1 cannot benefit 
Knyself, it will be some little satisfaction to have been 
^ >vaming to my friends. ' 

1 am, Sir, 

■ Your mo»t unfortunate humble servant, 

Celimena. . 

P. S. Since my writing this letter I have some dis- 
tant hope that my lover may come about again; hav- 
ing been informed of a saying of his to a friend, 
** That in spite of the scar upon my bosom, my ap^ 
^. pearance that night put him in mind of a book 
•* lately published, called " Heaven open to all mep." 



No. XL. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

OF all the eastern stories that have hitherto made 
their appearance in English, there is not one that con- 
veys so perfect and beautiful a moral as that of the 
prince Rusvanchad and the princess Cheheristany, in 
the first volume of the Persiaif Tales. Rusvanchad 
was king ofChii^a, and Cheheristany princess of an 
island of Genies. * They fell desperately in love with 
each other, and after the usual delays, were married 
in due form in the island of Cheheristan, where the 
lady was queen. But before the solemnization of this 
marriage, the princess of the Genics addressed the 
king of China in the following manner. . " I am not 
" going,** said she, " to make your majesty any un- 
*' reasonable request, though the power I have over 
" you, and the superiority of my nature, claim obe- 
'^ dienCe in all things; I shall only demand a^tovssksit. 
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" from you, that for the honour of your queen, andfc 
« our mutual happiness, you will blindly comply wit 
« me in every thing 1 have a mind to do. The G< 
" nies are never in the wrong. If therefore at aD 
" time my actions should happen to appear unai 
" countable and extravagant, say within.yourself, ^i 
" wife has reason for what she does ; for it is impo 
" sible that we should live together in love and ha 
<' mony, unless you implicitly believe that I am a 
" ways in the right/' The king, according to tli 
universal custom of lovers, promised very readily I 
think in all things as his princess would have him 
and the marriage was celebrated with all imaginab] 
splendor. 

The sequel of the story informs us, that his majei 
ty of China did not absolutely keep his royal promist 
for that upon certain trifling occasions, such,Ifor ir 
stance, as the queen's flinging her son into the fin 
giving her daughter to be devoured by a wild beas 
destroying the provisions of his whole iarmy, andth 
like (which are only allegorical expressions, signi^ 
ing a mamma's giving up her son to the fire of hi 
passions, carrying her daughter to the masquerad( 
and consuming the substance of her husband) he nc 
only thought her in the wrong, but had the rashnes 
to tell her so. Here tegins the misery of this voja 
and once happy couple ; the queen separates hersel 
from her husband, and at the end o£ten whole years 
consents to cohabitation upon no other terms than i 
renewal of the old promise, ratified by an oath. The 
story adds that the king of China, having Seen his 
error, never failed to acknowledge the wisdom of his 
queen in all she did,and that they lived to an extreme 
old age, the happiest monarchs of the east. 

If every husband in England was to read this story 
night and morning till he had got it by heart ; and, in 
imitation of the king of China, if he would consider 
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himself as a mere son of Adam, and his wife of the 
superior nature of the Genies, the happiness of his 
life would in all probability be secured: for I am ful- 
ly persuaded that all the infelicities of the married 
state are occasioned by men's finding fault with tlie 
conduct of their wives, and imagining themselves to 
be fitter for government than for obedience. 

For my own part, I have always looked upon the 
husband to be the head of his wife, just in the same 
manner as a fountain is the head of a stream ; which 
only finds supplies for its wanderings, without direct- 
ing the current which way it shall flow. It may pos- 
sibly be objected that wives are commanded in a cer- 
tain book, called the Bible, to be obedient to their hus- 
bands; but a lady of my acquaintance, who is a great 
casuist in divinity, seems to have set this matter in a 
true light, by observing that as most of the commen- 
tators upon the New Testament have agreed that 
sonic of its particular commands and prohibitions are 
merely local and temporary, and intended only as 
cautions to the christians against giving scandal to the 
jews and heathens, among whom they lived; she 
makes no manner of doubt that obedience to husbands 
was among the number of these commands, and that 
it might be right to observe it in the infancy of Chris- 
tianity, but not now. 

Many persons, as well christians as others, are of 
opinion that to command is neither the province of 
the wife nor the husband; and that to advise or entreat 
is all that either has a right to. But this I take to be 
wrong policy; for as every private family is a little 
state within itself, there should be a superior in laws^ 
or all will be anarchy and confusion : and as it is in- 
disputable that the wife knows more of family afiairs 
than the husband, there is no reason in the world for 
taking the command out of her hands. 

VOL. It u 
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Every body sees that when men keep mistresses V 
they comnience subjects under an absolute tyranny; Li 
and that a wife should have less authority, is, in wf 1/ , 
own private opinion, a very bad case; especially if it 1^ 
be considered, that she is not only one flesh with ha 1 J 
husband, but, as the universal phrase is, his better 1 J 
part* Every body knows too, that good-humour in tl- 
wife is the most necessary of all the virtues to secnie I J 
the happiness of a husband ; and how is her good ho* 1 J 
mour to be preserved, if she is to be under perpetual \ 
controul? It is no new discovery, that the first wish T 
of a woman is power; if therefore jrou give the sceptre Y 
into her hand, and entreat her to say and do according j; 
to her own good pleasure, it will be almost impossi- 
ble for her to be always out of temper. 

But the subordination of husbands will appear to be 
of greater necessity, if it be considered how unfit al- [ 
most every man is to govern himself. I have known 
husbands of hopeful dispositions, who from being left 
entirely to their own management, have run into cv^ 
ry excess of riot and debauchery; when it has been 
obvious,', that had their wives exerted the proper au- 
thority over them, they would have made the soberest 
and meekest men alive. How thankful therefore 
ought we to be, that our wives are inclined to take 
upon themselves the troublesome office of govern- 
ment, and to leave to their husbands the easy duty of 
obedietKie, which a child of six years old is as capa« 
Ue of performing, as his father of forty ! 

I have indeed heard it objected, that all women are 
not sufficiently qualified for the government of their 
huslMmds. But by whom is this objection made? By 
some obstinate old bachelor, who, for want of con- 
. versing with the sex, has formed very erroneous opi- 
nions of their dignity and abilities. To decide this 
question, I would only appeal to those husbands, who 
bave lived in a constant state of subjection to their 
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es ; and if any one of them dare tell me thai he 

» once wished to be his own roaster, I will be aba- 

.*Ior in unbelief. It has also been objected, that 

; tyranny of a wife may sometimes be a little more 

ftolute than the husband may wish it to be : but it 

s always been a maxim, that an absolute monarchy 

the best, provided that we know, and hare a right 

chusing our niler ; the husband therefore should 

i satisfied with a small extension of the prerogative, 

hose monarch is not only of his own cliusing, but 

He whom he has courted to reign over him. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction to me, that 
>y vindicating the sovereignty of the ladies, I am 
loing service to my king and country ; for while men 
Are kept under a continued state of subjection at home^ 
tiiey will submit with more alacrity to the laws, and 
feel a deficiency of those spirits, which, for want of 
proper controul, might lead them into riots, insurrec- 
tions, and rebellions. It were to be wished indeed, 
that the ladies would drop the studies of national po- 
litics, and confine themselves to family government 
only ; for while a husband is no other than the vassal 
of his wife, a female jacobite (unless she should hap- 
l><n to be ugly or an old maid) may be a dangerous 
creature. I shall therefore conclude this paper by 
recommending it to the administration to have a par- 
ticular eye to those seminaries of female learnings 
known by the name of Boarding-schools. It might 
not be improper if the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion were to be administered to the superiors and ma- 
denioiselles of such colleges, or if the head of his pre- 
sent majesty king George was to be worked by every 
pretty miss at the bottom of her sampler. 
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No. XLI. THURSDAY, OCTOBER U. 

AS the writers of the two following letters are 
of a sex for which I have the sincerest regard and 
veneration, I have made no delay in committing them 
to the press, not doubting but the evils they complain 
of will excite the attention of my readers. 

To Mr, rUZ'-Adam, 
Sin, 

I AM a very hearty old maid of seventy-three ; 
but I have a parcel of impertinent nephews and nie- 
ces, who, because I have kept my good-humour, will 
needs have it that I have parted with something else. 
Pray, Mr. Filz-Adrim, be so kindas to tell these grace* 
less relations ofmi'ie, that it is not impossible for a 
woman to have two virtues at a time; and that she 
may l)c merry and chaste, as well as merry and wise. 
But as I am always to be teazed upon this subject, I 
Jhave some thoughts of renouncing my virginity, to 
secure my good-humour; for I am afraid that by con- 
tending with them every day for what they say I have 
lost, I shali run the hazard of losing in reality what 
they allow me to possess. I beg your advice in this 
critical affair, and am, 



•r 



Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

« 

)i{ , Prudentia Holdfast. 



f 



• In anwer to Miss Holdfast, I shall only say, that if 
I was to be teazed out of my virginity, it should be by 
the most impudent fellow living, sooner than by those 
undutiful relations. 
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Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

I AM a young woman of fabhion, and a great 
iidmirer of a town life^ But it has been my misfor- 
tune, for these three months past, to be condemned 
to the odious country, and the more odious diversions 
of it : and this in compliance to an old-fashioned aunt^ 
who, excepting her two daughters, and the com- 
pany they keep, is the most odious thing of all. But 
•it is not for the sake of abusing my friends, or of ridi- 
culing the country, that I trouble you with this letter ; 
I have really escaped such dangers in this retirement, 
that I mean it as a caution to my sex against giviag 
up the innocent amusements of a town life, for the 
destructive pleasures of woods and shades. 

I had hardly been a week at my aunt's before I lost 
all the delicacy of quality ; and from the palest com- 
plexion in the world, and no appetite (the best prx)ofs 
of high birth and oifkeeping good company) 1 began 
to look as rosy as a milk-maid, and to eat like a 
plough-boy. I shall never forget the awkwarc^ com- 
pliments that were made me upon those defects ; but 
a new mortification succeeded, which removed me 
still farther from upper life, and had like to have kill- 
* ed me* I began absolutely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to grow 
fat. -What was to be done now ? Why I must walk 
forsooth I I wondered they did not bid me fly ; for to 
a woman of condition, who had never stirred out of 
doors but in her chair, flying seemed as easy as wr.ik- 
ing. But my disease was desperate, and so mu^tbe 
my cure: in short, they taught me how to walk- and 
in less than a week I vtrily believe I had trave^ ed a 
mile. 

And now I was teazed upon another account. My 
cousins, who were grown quite intimate with me, and 
who were what they call neat girls, were perpetually 
finding fault with the looseness of my morning dress. 
I really pitied their ignoraiice^ bul &ov3\^\\^\^'^ Vatt 

u 2 
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bear laughing when I saw them come down as pri 
to breakfast, as if they were dressed for visitorf . 
was in vain for me to tell them that women of fasfai 
were above stich regards ; I was ag^in forced to oo 

E' , and to stick pins into my doaths, as if dressi 
a drum. 
I am fieir from denying that air, exercise, and ne 
neas contributed to my health ; but I remen^r w 
confusion the alteration they produced* I had lii 
in the polite circle to the age of fiye-and-twenty wi 
out conceiving an idea of the other sex, any &rtl 
than what related to their uses in public places 
treat upon the water, or a party at Brag. Indeed 1 
perpetual hurry of a town life puts all other thii 
quite out of one's head. But idleness is the root 
all evil. In fess than a fortnight my heart told i 
that I had passions as well as appetites. To deal pla 
ly with you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, §m want of somethi 
to do, I fell desperately in love. With shame I x> 
fessit, I was caught I know not how ; for my rusi 
though he paid me particular regard, and was a hai 
some fellow of a good estate, had no one accompli 
ment upon earth to recommend him to a woman 
fashion. His education had been at the uoiversi 
where he had pursued nothing but his studies. I 
knew nobody in town but people whom nobody knoi 
had been at court but once ; detested play, and had 
ideas of routs and drums. His virtues (for my ai 
and cousins were continually talking of them) reai 
ed no farther than a little charity to the poor ; a v 
deal of what they call good-nature ; abundance of di 
to the old lady his mother, and a ridiculous fondn< 
for a sister, who was one of the plainest women I e' 
saw. But in affairs of gallantry, of the fashions 
the town, he was as ignorant as a Hottentot. ] 
would sometimes, indeed, make a party with us 
whist for half crowns^ NiYi\cYv\i^csi5\ft^^'c^^v^\^ 
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as to shuffling, fuzzing, changing of seats, hints to a 
partner, setting up honours without holding them, 
and the like, which are the essentials of the game, he 
wgs an absolute ideot. He considered cards, he saidy 
only as an amusement, and was perfectly indiffereut 
whether he won or lost. Yet in spite of myself, and 
flo contemptible an animal, I was really in love with 
him* Nay, so entirely did he possess me, that I con- 
trived to be ill, and to keep my chamber three mom- 
^^ together, to engage him alone. But would you 
think it, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if he approached to touch 
0iy hand, I had such frights and fears about me, that 
I hardly knew where I was* I trembled at every word 
he spoke to me ; and had he offered at those trifling 
liberties, which every fine gentleman is admitted to 
in toWn, and which the strictest modesty would only 
cry pish at, I verily believe I should have died. But 
his country education was the saving of my life. His 
intentions, I perceived, were to make a wife of me ; 
a character, which of all the characters in the world 
I had the greatest aversion to ; as, in all probability, 
it would connect me with the cares of a mother, and 
a thousand ridiculous duties and affections, that a well 
bred woman has really no time for. Yet this deplora- 
ble creature I certainly had been, if he had not all of 
a sudden (for what reason I know n6t, unless he thinks 
it a crime for a lady to be a little witty upon the 
Bible) taken a crotchet into his head of treating me 
like a stranger. The man is most evidently mad ; 
for instead of directing all his discourse tome as usual, 
he is for ever caballing with my youngest cousin, and 
talking by the hour in praise of a country education. 
But, thanks to my stars, there is a place called 
London ; where, in a very few weeks, the business 
of play, and the. amusements of polite life, shall cure 
all my folly, and restore me to my complexion. I 
ahali By to the Brag-table as to an aa>f\\\m ^^^wi'^x'^^ 
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passions. It is there that love is never thought of. 
The men have no designs, nor the women tempta- 
tions. It puts me in mind of the state of innocence 
which our first parents fell from : The sexes may 
meet naked and not he ashamed, nor even know that 
they are naked. 

It would take up too much of your paper to enforce 
the advantages of play, by laying before you the evili 
it prevents. Scandal was never heard of at a card- 
table. The question when we meet is not, whe lost 
her honour last night? but who her money? We ■ 
need never go to church to ridicule the parsons, or ■ 
stay at home to be the plague of husbands or 8c^ 
vants. In short, if women would escape the pursuits 
of men, the drudgery of wives, the cares of pareotS} 
and the plagues of home, their security is play. I 
know of nothing that can be said against it, but that 
it may possibly lead to ill-nature, quarrels, cheating, 

and ruin. 

* 

I am, Sir, 

•Your constant readef, 

and most humble servant, 

SopJHiA Seuifle. 
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No. XLII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

IT is a common phrase, when we speak of a per- 
son who has nothing remarkably bad in his disposi- 
tion, that he is a good sort of a man; but of these 
good sort of men there are multitudes to be met with, 
who are more troublesome and offensive than a swarm 
of gnats within one's bed-curtains. 

A good sort of man is sometimes he, who from 

shallowness of parts, and a narrow education, believes 

every action of mankind, that is not calculated to 

promote some pious or virtuous end, to be blameable 

and vicious. He prescribes to himself rules for the 

conduct of life, and censures those who differ from 

him as immoral or irreligious. Walking in the 

fields on a Sunday, or taking up a news-paper, is an 

offence against heaven. I have heard a young lady 

Severely reprimanded for reading a Spectator upon 

that day ; and I have known it prophesied of a boy of 

eight years old, that he would certainly be an Atheist, 

for having written God with a little g, and Devil 

with a great D. In the opinion of this good sort of 

a man, to say. Lord bless me, is a breach of the thii'd 

commandment ; and to afRrm upon one's word, that 

this or that thing is true or false, 15 downright 

swearing. 

To such characters as these, the infidelity of others 
may be in some measure owing. To avoid one ex- 
treme we are apt to run into another ; and because 
one man happens to believe a great deal too much, 
another is determined to believe nothing at all. 

During the usurpation of Cromwell, we were a 
nation of psalm-singers; which is the best reason I 
can give for the inundation of bawdy songs that 
poured in upon us at the restoration : for though the 
king and his court were indefatigable in the propaga- 
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tion of wantonness (and every body knows how apt 
men are to copy the manners of a court) they would 
have found it a very hard task to debauch the whole \ 
kingdom, if it had not been a kingdom of enthusiasts. 

Another, though less mischievous good sort of i 
man is he, who upon every occasion, or upon no oc- 
casion at all, is teazing you with advice. This gen- 
tleman is generally a very grave personage, who hap- 
pening either to have out-lived his passions or to hairt 
been formed without any, regulates all his actions 
by the rule of prudence. He visits you in the morn- 
ing, and is sorry to hear you call those persons your 
friends who kept you at the King*s-arms last eight 
after the clock had struck twelve. He tells you of 
an acquaintance of his, of a hundred and two years 
old, who was never up after sun-setting, nor a-bcd 
after sun-rising. He informs you of those mcati 
which arc easiest of digestion, prescribes water-gracl 
for your breakfast, and harangues upon the poison ol 
made dishes. He knows who caught a fever by go- 
ing upon the water, and can tell you of a young lady 
who had the rheumatism in all her limbs by wearing 
an India persian in the middle of October. If at a 
jovial meeting of friends, you happen to have drank 
a single glass too much, he talks to you of dropsies 
and inflammations, and wonders that man would buy 
pleasures in the evening, at the hazard of an head- 
ach in the morning. That such a p)erson may really 
be a good sort of a man, and that he may gri^e his 
ftdvice out of pure humanity, I am very ready to al- 
low; but I cannot help thinking (and I am no advo- 
cate for intemperance) that if it was not now-and- 
then for giving prudence the slip, and for a little 
harmless playing the fool, he would be a very insipid 
thing. 

A third good sort of man, is one who calls upon 
you every day, and tells you what the people say oi 
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you abroad. As how « Mr. Nokes was very warm 

• in your praises, and that Mr. Stiles agreed with 
^ him in oiMnion ; but that Mr. Roe and Mrs. Doe, 

; ** who by the by pretend to be your friends, were con- 
_ " tinually coming in with one of their ill-natured ifs» 
■ " But they are like the rest of the world. You have 
. ** a thousand enemies, though you do nothing to de- 

* serve them. I wonder what could provoke Mr. A. 
" to fall upon you with so much violence before lady 

1 " B. : but then to hear Mr. C% and Miss D. who are 
" " under such obligations to you, join in the abuse, 
. " was what, I own, I did not expect. But there is 
i " no sincerity among us : and I verily believe you 
I * have not a (riend in the whole world besides my* 
^ " self." Thus does he run on, not only lessening 
^ you in your own opinion, but robbing you of the most 
pleasing satisfaction of life, that of thinking yourself 
. esteemed by those with whom you converse. If you 
happen to be in any public character, the Lord have 
mercy upon you! for unless you can stop your ears to the 
ci*oakings of these ravens, you must be miserable in- 
deed. There are very few good sort of men that are 
more pernicious than these : for as almost every man 
in the world is curiousof knowing what another thinks 
of him, he is perpetually listening to abuses upon 
himself, until he grows a hater of his kind. It is for 
this reason that dissimulation is oflen to be ranked 
among the virtues ; for if every man of your acqu;iint- 
ance. instead of his assuring you of his esteem and 
regard, was to tell you that he did not care a straw 
for you (which twenty to one is the truth) the motives 
to benevolence would be entirely destroyed ; and 
though the " loving those that hate us" be a precept 
of Christianity, it would puzzle me to name a chris- 
tian of my acquaintance, who has grace enough to 
practise it. 
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A fourth good sort of a man, and tvith whom IsbaSp^ 
conclude this paper, is the man of ceremony. Botp 
as this character is drawn from the life by oneofmf i^'^ 
correspondents who has felt the inconvenience of iiipc 
I shall give it to my readers in his own words. h^ 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, f ^^ 

I BELONG to a club of very honest fellows iaP 
the city, who meet once a week to kill care and beVtc 
innocently merry. Every one of us used to sing his 4 
song and tell his story for the entertainment of bis 
friends; and to be good-naturedly jocose upon the fci' 
bles of the company. But all of our merriment has 
been at a stand for some time, by the, admission of i 
new member, who it seems is a person of very fine 
breeding. You must know that he is our superior in 
fortune ; from which consideration we shew him a /l» 
great deal of respect. At his entrance into the club- 
room we all rise from our chairs, and it is not until 
he has paid his compliments to each of us separately) 
and kept ns standing for near a quarter of an hour, ' 
that he entreats us to be seated. He then hopes we 
are all perfectly well, and that we caught no colds 
that day se*niiight by walking home from the club; 
for that the night was foggy, or it was rainy, or it 
was cold, or it was something or other, that gave him 
a good deal of pain until he saw us again. After we 
had all made our bows, and assured him of our ex- 
ceeding good healths, the enquiry begins after our 
ladies and families. He is always so unfortunate as 
to forget the number and names of our children, for 
which he most heartily begs pardon, and hopes the 
dear little creatures, whom he has not the pleasure 
of knowing, will forgive him for his want of memory. 
The finishing this ceremony generally takes us up 
about an hour ; after whicb, as he is the first man of 
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e club, it is necessary, in point of good-mannerS| 
at he should find us in conversation ; and to say the 
uth, since his admission into our society, v/c have 
>ne of us a word to say, unless it be in answer to 
6 enquiries. And now it is that we are entertained 
ith' the history of a dinner at lady Fidfad^s, at 
hich were present lord and lady Lavender, sir Ni- 
lolas Picktooth, and a world of polite company* 
[e names every dish to us in the order it was placed, 
;lis us how the company was seated, the compliments 
lat passed, and in shorti every thing that was said ; 
^hich, though it may be called polite conversation, 
I certainly the dullest I ever heard in my life. By 
m time we generally begin to look upon our watches; 

bill is called for, and after a contention of about 
l^ree minutes who shall go out last, we return to our 
lomes. 

This, sir, is the true history of our once jovial 
lub ; and as it is not impossible that this well-bred 
gentleman may be a reader of the World, I trouble 
ou with this letter, and entreat your publication of 
i for with so much good-manners as he is undoubt- 
ily master of, he will absent himself from our so- 
ety when he knows how miserable ho has made us* 
1 am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Francis Ueartt* 
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No. XLIII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 55. 

I HAVE devoted to-day's paper to the mis 
laneous productions of such of my corresponde 
aS| in my opinion, are either whimsical enough) 
witty enough, to be entertaining to my readers. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

I AM an Englishman and a patriot, butneitba. 
a Freeholder nor an Independent Whig. I am nei» 
ther a Craftsman nor a Fool, but a Freethinker, and 
a Plain-dealer; a steady champion for virtue, and i 
sharp protester against vice. 

I am a daily inspector of my neighbours' actions 
and take a Monthly Review of my own ; yet do no 
assume the title of Censor or Guardian ; being cod 
tented with the office of Monitor or Remembrancei 
My enemies nevertheless will call me a Tatler, a Bt 
sybody, an Impertinent, &c. 

I am a great reader, and a lover of polite literatun 
I am sometimes an Adventurer abroad, sometimes 
Rambler at home, and rove like the Bee from Muscui 
to Museum, in quest of knowledge and pleasure. 

I am an occasional writer too; in a fit of gaiety 
am a Humourist, in a fit of seriousness a Moralist 
and when I am very angry indeed, I scourge the a^ 
with all the spirit of a Busby. 

To conclude, I am not an idle Spectator, but a cloi 
Examiner of what passes in the World, and M 
Fitz-Adam*s 

Admirer and humble servant, 

Philocosmos 

This letter puts me in mind of the following adve 
tisen^nt, in a late Daily Advertiser : << Where: 
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Thomas Toovey, snufFman, who is lately remove^g 
from the black-a-moor's head in Piccadilly to the 
tihop, late the crown and dagger, three doors lower, 
- «ind hopes for the continuance of his friends* cus- 
tom." And there it ends. I should have been 

»rc obliged to my correspondent, if after his 
.,^^' hereas that he was an Englishman, a Patriot, a 
"^J^ceholder, Sec. he had thought proper to inform me 
^^ what purpose he was all this. But I have the 
pleasure of hoping that tiiis epistle is only an intro- 
:^^ctOry discourse to a larger work; and as such I 
: i*^Ye given it to the public without addition or amcnd- 
'^ent. 



: IF it would not be meddling with religion (a 

„ ^tibject which you I.y\e declared ai<ainst touching 
: ^pon) I wish you would recommend it to all rectors, 
2 ^icars, and curates of parishes, to omit the prayer, 
i ^fimmonly used in the pulpit before sermon, the pe- 
tition for Jews, Turks and Infidels. For as the Jews, 
-; ^ince a late act of parliament, are justly detested by 
i the whole nation; and as it is shrewdly suspected 
c tliat a bill is now in agitation for naturalizing the 
Turks, wise mer^ are of opinion tliat it is no business 
.. of ours to be continually recommending such peopit 
in our prayers. Indeed, as for the Infidels, who are 
. only our own people, I should make no scruple of 
praying for them, if I did not know that persons of 
fashion do not care to hear themselves named so very 
particularly in the face of a co:igregation. I have 
the honour of an acquaintance with a lady of very fine 
understanding, who assures me that the above-men- 
tioned prayer is absolutely as ttrrible to her as be- 
ing churched in public: for that she never hears the 
word Infidel mentioned fix)m the pulpit, without fan- 

m 
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y ing herself the stare of the whole rabble of belle 
ers« 

As It is certainly the duty of a clergyman to an 
giving offence to his parishioners ; and as our bab 
to the Jews, our alarm about the Turks, and the a 
desty of persons of quality, are not to be overcome 
l)eg that you will not only insert this letter in i 
Would, but that you will also give it as your opin 
that the pelition should be omitted. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

I.I 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

NOW the theatres are open, and the town i 
high expectation of seeing Pantomimes perforroc 
the greatest advantage, it would not be impropc 
you would give us a paper upon that subject. \ 
predecessor the Spectator, and the Tatler before 1 
used frequently to animadvert upon theatrical ei 
tainments ; but as those gentlemen had no talent 
pantomime, and were partial to such entertainm 
as themselves were able to produce, they treated 
nobler compositions with unwarrantable freed 
Happy it is for us, that we live in an age of t; 
when the dumb eloquence and manual wit and 
mour of Harlequin is justly preferred to the whii 
of tragedy, or the vulgarity of comedy. But it gri 
me, in an entertainment so near perfection, to obs 
certain indelicacies and indecorums, which, tho 
they never fail of obtaining the approbation of 
galleries, must be •xtremely offensive to the po 
ness of the boxes. The indelicacies I mean, are; 
frequent and significant wrigglings of Harleqi 
tail, under the affront that Pierot is apt to put u 
the modesty of Columbine, by sometimes suppos 
in bis searches for her lover, that she has hid ! 
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ntler hcT petlicoats*. That such a supposition would 
^ allowable in comedy, 1 am very ready to own ; the 
^iebrated Mrs. Behn having given us in reality what 
> here only supposed. In a play of that delicate la- 
y's, the wife, to conceal the gallant from the hus- 
sind, not only hides him under her petticoats, but as 
^rulla did by Hudibras, straddles over him, and hold- 
1 g the husband in discourse, walks backwards with her 
>ver to the door; where, with a genteel love-kick, she 
ismisses him from his hiding-plsce. But that the 
haste Columbine should be suspected of such indelica- 
y, or that Pierot should be so audacious as to attempt 
he examination of premises so sacred^ is a solecism 
1 pantomime. Another impurity that gives me al- 
nost equal ofTence, is. Harlequin's tapping the neck 
T bosom of his mistress, and then kissing his fingers. 
" am apprehensive that this behaviour is a little bor- 
ering upon wantonness; which, in the character of 
larlequin, who is a foreigner, and a fine gentlemanj 
nd every thing agreeaole, is as absurd as it is im- 
nodest. 

When these reformations can be brought about, 
very body must allow, that a pantomime will be a 
nost rational and instructive entertainment ; and it is 
o be hoped that none but principal performers will 
)c suffered to have a part in it. How pleased will the 
own be this winter, to read in one of the articles of 
lews in the Public Advertiser, " We hear that at 
« each of the theatres royal, there is an entire new 
' pantomime now in rehcwrsal, and that the princi- 

* p^l parts are to be performed by Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
' Woodward, Mr. Mossop, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 

* Pntchard, at Drury-Lane ; and at Covent-Garden, 
;< by Mr. Quin, Mr. Lun, Mr. Barry, Miss Nossiter, 
^< 8cc." It is not to be doubted that a pantomime so 
acted would run through a whole season to the po- 
litest as >ycJl as- the most crowded ^\x6kxv^t,'ak% \d^^^^^ 

X %. 
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I have often wondered at the good humour of 
town, that they can bear to see night after nigh 
elegant an eBtertainment, with only one performc 
it of real reputation. 

It was very well observed, by a person of qua 
" That if Mr. Addison, Doctor Swift, and Mr. I 
*' were alive, and were unitedly to write a Panton 
w every winter, provided Mr. Garrick and Mrs. ' 
•' ber were to do the principal parts, he verily be! 
" ed there would not be a hundred people at any 
" rout in town, except it was of a Sunday." If; 
from no other consideration than this, I am for ha 
Pantomimes exhibited to the best advantage; 
though ^e have no such wits among us as his 1 
ship was pleased to name, we are reckoned to I 
as good carpenters as any age has produced ; ai 
take it, that t^e most striking beauties of pantom 
cal composition are to be ascribed to the carpei 
more than to the wit. 

lam, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

and most humble servant, 
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No. XLIV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

To Mr. Fitz^dam. 
Sir, 
A JUSTLY admired poet of our own times, 
fei|>eaking in reference to his art, tells us that 

True wit is nature to advantage dress'd, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 

The same, it is presumed, may be said of almost 
^yery kind of writing. Europe is at present so much 
enlightened, that it is hardly possible to strike out a 
iiDgle notion absolutely new, or which has never been 
touched upon by somebody befoi^e us. Religion, 
philosophy, and morality in particular, have been so 
thoroughly canvassed, that such as would treat upon 
those subjects now, have scarce any thing left them, 
but to set some beaten thought in a different light, and 
like a skilful cook, endeavour to make the fare of 
yesterday palatable again to-day, by a various dress- 
sing. If it can be got down and digested, there are 
always hopes of conveying some nourishment ; and 
whether it be taken for turtle, or venison, pheasant^ 
or moor-game ; beef, or mutton, is not a farthing's 
matter, so it be relished by the guests. Whether I 
am possessed of any part of this skill, must be left to 
the decision of each person's taste. All I dare en-* 
gage for is; that no unwholsome ingredient shall enter 
Into my composition; and if, on the one hand, it should 
be insipid, on the other, it shall be as harmless as a bit 
of dry bread. 

But to my subject. The comparison of man's life 
to ii journey, and the conclusions usually drawn from 
thence^ are not the less true, for being trite and com- 
xaoD* When we reflect> tbAt Xo bft «xc«v»n^V| "uocul^ 
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OU8 for the wealth, honours, and pleasures c 
transitory world, is just as ridiculous as it wo 
to torment ourselves because our accommodati 
an inn (which we are to quit the next momin 
not sufficiently sumptuous, the aptness of the a] 
stares us in the face : the assent is extorted whi 
mind dwells upon it : and people of every persi: 
however they may disagree in other propos 
concur in this as in a self-evident axiom. 

Yet herein do we resemble the case of him, ^ 
said in scripture, " to behold his figure in a 
" but strait forgetteth what manner of man he 
and, as if a fatality hung overus, our memori 
still found worst, in the matter that concerns us 
namely, in the acquisition of tranquillity, that " 
mum bonum" on this side the grave. A he 
could tell us, that this inestimable treasure lies 
feet; but that we giddily stumble over it, in th( 
suit of bubbles. On these we bestow all our s' 
bus exertions ; the other has only indolent wisl 

But if we are candidates in earnest for this ten 
felicity, and which at the same time leads I 
smoothest road to the celestial, the first step s 
be to discover what that is, which opposes at 
eludes it: and as it is utterly impossible that tw< 
traries should peaceably inhabit the same brea 
us resolve to drive out the aggressor. 

That perturbations of every kind are capita 
mies to tranquillity, speaks itself: but it may rt 
some scrutiny to discern that the common \ 
from whence most of these proceed, is pride, 
most of these ; for if want, pain, fear, and intei 
ance be excepted, it is presumed that few ebstac 
serenity can be imagined, which are not fairly 
cible from this single vice* 

The inimitable Mr. Addison, in one of his Sf 
torsi mentions guilt and athei8m> as the only wai 
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e precludtrs of cheerfulness : nor is it here in- 
ded to controvert his superior judgment : this be- 
' merely an essay to prove that pride is the great 
rce from whence almost every other species of 
It flows. Afid as for atheism, it may, I thinks 
hoot much tortunng the argument, be placed to 
same account. 

3ut let us first try the truth of this proposition up- 
actual, or practical vices, as distinguished from 
culative. errors ; and thence to discover to what 
^ree they may be said to " hold of this lady para- 
unt;" consequently how fer we are indebted to hef 
the miseries which fill the world with complaints. 
Sickness? p^in, fear, want and intemperance, have 
:ady been excepted, as productive of disordei*s tn 
soul, which derive not immediately from this ori- 
: at least, it can hardly with propriety be said, that 
erson is proud of a disease, of cowardise, or of in- 
eHce ; though it has been observed, that some hare 
I the preposterous folly to glory in being lewd, a 
inkard, or a glutton. 

Whether human nature be capable of bearing up 
h cheerfulness and indolence against these evilv 
3m what cause soever arising) is a question foreiga 
the present business, which is to excite every think* 
\ person to examine the catalogue of vices, one by 
e; and then to ask his own heart what resemblance 
:y bear to the prolific parent here assigned them; 
d it is presumed, that nothing more is necessary 
m the holding up the progeny to view, in order ta 
:ertain their descent. 

It may be gathered from the most authentic testi- 
ony, that her first-bora was Ambition; brought tcv 
;ht in the days of your namesake Adam, and 
er since, whether clad in a red coat, and armed 
th a cymitar and firebrand; or, in the more gentle 
ibit of a statesman, courtier, beau, lawyer, divine, 
still confesses the kindred in every feature and 
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action. It is not very material in what order the sob- Lp^ 
sequent issue were produced. But that envy, hatredi \^v^^ 
malice, tyranny, ang/er, implacability, revenge, crod-L^^j, 
ty, impatience, obstinacy, violence, treachery, iDg»|^ 
titude, self-love, avarice, profusion; together with the Ij^^^ 
smaller shoots, detraction, impertinence, loquaciiji |,}^^ 
petulance, aiTectation, &c. do all derive from tbii |^^ 
Mater Familia:, will, I persuade myself, most evident t^ j 
ly appear to a curious observer. Iijie 

To enumerate the infinite disorders and, calamities I ^ 
that disperse themselves from this root, intrude into I 
every place, and are incetsani plagues to individuals, V 
as well as to society, were an endless task. Who 1.^^ 
shall tell the secret pangs of the heart in which she | 
is planted? But her baleful influence is discemaUcj 1. 
wherever " two or three are gatliei'ed together." I 
Even at the altar, and whilst the tongue, in compli- |^ 
ance with tlie ritual, is uttering the most humiliatii^ r 
epithets, you shall perceive her inconsistently tricked 
out, and by a thousand fantastic airs, attracting the 
worship of the assistants, from the Deity, to herself. 

I'race her from the court, into the city ; and there, 
from the general trader, to the retailer, mechanic, 
and pedlar; thence into the country, from the squire, 
to the farmer and day-labourer: dcscend.as low as to 
the scavenger, chimney-sweeper, and nightman ; still, 
through all their dirt and filth, you muy occasionally 
discern her. 

Nor is her parental dominion confined to the cli- 
mates or nations called civilized. Travel to the poles, 
or into the burning zone ; among the Bramins, Ba- 
nians, and Facquars ; among the Iroquois, Canibals, 
and Hottentots ; even there you shall meet with the 
operations of this Primum Mobile. What but the 
arrogance of superior merit, instigates the first of 
these to assume a right of domineering over the con- 
sciences of their fellows, and dapnning the souls of 
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[ those "wbo differ from them ? And for tlie Hottentots, 
f '^ho that reads the accounts of the insolence with 

S'which they torment, before they eat their enemies, 
can doubt whether they are actuated by hunger, or 
r liaughtiness ? In a word, from the feuds that lay waste 
"whole kingdoms, down to the sickly spleen which de- 
' i "vours the slighted coquet, or the fine lady superseded 
'■* in her place, we need look no farther for the author of 
the griefs which poison our peace. 

In relation to matters purely speculative, none who 
\ - «re ever so little conversant in them, can be at a loss 
■'•^- for numerous instances of the havock made with 
^ learning, truth, and religion, by the dogmatical im- 
■^ . position of hypotheses and systems, invented by men 
•' \ of more power than knowledge ; and the no less arro- 
-^^1 gant prohibition of new lights, which might detect 
zo% the fallacy, or otherwise clash with an assumed all- 
^^^^ lofficiency* Hence was the asserter of the Antipodes 
}^T -persecuted in the inquisition. Hence all the mis- 
•-'"•c^ chiefs arising from enthusiasm, hypocrisy, bigotry, 
' "'"' and zeal. Hence...but I am entering into a field too 
•ide for the limits of an ordi nary epistle • Yet having 
ttentioned the possibility of accounting for atheism 
fte same way, I shall here only appeal to your 
^^^.^'^crs, whether that man is simply a fool, or if he 
^^^\' y'^st not necessarily be a very conceited fool, who 
-'"'■ = ;*«iy8 in his heart ' there is no God.* 

,.,, And now, sir, should it be asked to what purpose 
^ ^*ki8 epistle ? or where the remedy? it is answered, 
^ '^i^^ ** ^^ utilitv of such a discussion (which for the 
cS^**^* of the World, I could heartily wish had been 
^\^t^ore accurately handled) must be obvious; for by 
' ^jl^^ttiM means the hydra being reduced to one head, it 
r^^comes a more compendious task to cut off that one, 
^^ V i2""* *^ vanquish a legion successively sprouting out 
'^^'^^«m different stems: or, to change the allusion, the 
^^ ^^^-r^Ccipe, instead of applying to the infinite variety of 
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symptomsy might be comprtsed in two w 
Dish Pride ; as indeed this disease, pregDi 
many others, is most emphadcaUjr cautioiie 
in six words of Holy writ.— ...^ Pride was 
•* for man*" ^ 

I am, Sir> Sec* 
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Kectt coroaam 

Postibtts 

To Mr. Fitz^dam. 

Sir, 

THERE is hardly a greater instance 
ture, or a more certain token of a cruel di 
than the abuse of dumb creatures; especiall 
who contribute to our advantage and con' 
The doing an ill office to one wlio has inien< 
harm, is a strong proof of inhumanity ; but 
ness to a benefactor is both inhuman and ur 

But it is not my intention at present to an 
upon our barbarity to the animal creation : if 
accept of so unworthy a correspondent, I i 
another opportunity of sending you my thoug 
that subject: the business of this letter is on] 
dicate from reproach a poor inanimate being, 
called a Post, which every body knows is lie 
lowest contempt, yet whose services to mar 
title it to a very high degree of regard and vei 

^ As stupid as a Post," is a phrase perpetua 
use oL If we want to characterize a fool, o 
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fcl)soIutely %vithout an idea, the expression is, " as 
tupid as a Post." " As dull as a Beetle," is a term 

have no dislike to ; nor have I any great objection 
o " as grave as a Judge," which 1 have considered 
IS a synonymous phrase, ever since I saw ao old gen- 
leman in company extremely angiy in being told he 
Doked grave ; where it was observed by a third per- 
son, that grave in the dictionary was vide dull. But 
liough it is admitted that the idea of dulness may 
*t illustrated by a Beetle, and the idea of gravity by 
L Judge, I positively deny that stupidity and a post 
lave any similitude whatsoever. 

It is well known, that the ancients, and more es- 
pecially the Egyptians, the wisest nation of them 
ill, paid the greatest degree of veneration to several 
nanimate things. Almost all vegetables were con- 
jidered as gods, and consequently worshipped as such. 
Leeks and onions were particularly esteemed ; and 
here was hardly a garden to be seen that was not 
iver-run with deities. Now I own that I have no such 
uperstitious regard for a Post, as to recommend its 
leification; nor am I for making it minister of state, 
LS Caligula did his horse ; I only think, that when it 
3 undeservedly branded into a proverb of contempti 
common justice requires its vindication. 

In former ages, how much Posts were esteemed^ 
ippears from what Juvenal says of them : 

Omentur Postes, et grandi janua lauro: 

jFherc we see that they were crowned with • laurel. 
V'irgil likewise, in describing the destruction of Troy, 
»ays, that the women in the height ot despair, 

Amplexaeque tenent Postes, atque oscula figunt; 

irithout doubt to take an affectionate leave of them. 

TOL.I. T ^1 
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And old Ennius, knowing that they were in some 
measure sacred, employs no less a person than the 
goddess Discord herself to demolish them : 

Discordia tetn 

Belli ferratos Postes, portasque refregit 

But before I consider the service of Posts to man 
kind in general, 1 shall take this opportunity of ac 
knowledging the obligation which I huve personall; 
received from one of them, and which may verypos 
sibly bias me in favour of the whole fraternity. 

I was travelling very lately, where I was entire! 
ignorant of the road, in a part of England too fa 
from town for the common people to give that rati 
onal direction to a stranger, which they do in and i 
bout London ; and too near it, as I afterwards foum 
not to relish strongly its vices. Coming at last to 
place, where the road branched out into differei 
paths, I was quite at a stand, until seeing a counti 
fellow passing by, I enquired the road to Bisk] 
" To Bisley !" says he, " Where did you come fron 
sir?" I was nettled a good deal at the fellow's uselei 
and impertinent question, especially as it began I 
grow dusk; however, that I might get what instru' 
tion from him I could, I satisfied him. He tbei 
after having attentively looked round the country, ac 
informed me I might have come a nearer way, gave n 
to understand, "That he could not well tell, but that 
" was not above two miles from it." P...x take tl 
fellow I says I, he is as stupid as a Post, and ro( 
on : but I had hardly gone a hundred yards before 
discovered a Post, which very good-naturedly he 
out his finger to shew me the road, and informed n 
in a few words I had still three miles to go. I fe 
lowed the advice of this intelligent friend, and soc 
arrived at the end of my journey, ashamed and vexc 
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it theiiipjratitude I had been guilty of, in abusing so 
serviceable a guide. 

If a man reflects seriously witiiin iiimself, as I did 
-hen, he will find that Post:i arc very far from being 
3o stupid as they are iniii^^ined ;o be. I may saft'ly 
irenture to assert, that they have all negative wisdom. 
They neither ruin their fortunes by gaming, nor their 
constitutions by drinking. They keep no bad com- 
pany ; they never interfere either in matters of party 
or religion, and seem entirely uncon* erned about who 
is in favour at court, or who out. Though I cannot 
say that their courage is great, they never suffer 
themselves to be affronted unrevenged ; for they are 
always upon the defensive, though they seldom give 
the challenge. Drunkards they have a particular 
aversion to ; nor is it uncommon for a man, though 
the fumes of wine may have made him insensible at 
night, to feel the effects of their resentment in the 
morning. In short, they seem devoted to the service 
of mankind ; sleeping neither day nor night, nor ever 
deserting the station which is assigned them. One 
thing I own may be justly laid to their charge, which 
is, that they are often guilty of cruel behaviour to 
the blind ; though I think they may amply repay it, 
by lending support to the lame. 

I could enumerate several sorts of Posts, which 
are of infinite service ; such as the Mill-Post, the 
Whipping-Post, the Sign-Post, and many others : 
I shall at present content myself with making a few 
observations on the two last, the Whipping-Post, and 
the Sign-Post, 

If to put in execution the laws of the land, be of 
any service to the nation, which few I think will deny, 
the benefit ot the Whipping-Post must be very ap- 
parent, as being. a necessary instrument of such an 
execution. Indeed the service it does to a country 
place is inconceivable. I myself knew a man who 
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had proceeded so far as to lay his hand upon a si' 
spoon> with a design to make it his own ; but, u 
looking round, and seeing a Whipping-Pest in 
way, he desisted from the theft. Whether he 
peeted that the post would impeach him or not, T 
not pretend to determine ; some folks were of 
nion, that he was afraid of a Habeas Corpus. I 
likewise an infallible remedy for all lewd and d 
dcrly behaviour, which the chairman at sessions 
nerally employs it to restrain. Nor is it less benef 
to the honest part of mankind, than the dishon 
ibr though it lies immediately in the nigh road to 
gallows, it has stopped many an adventurous yc 
man in his progress thither. 

But of the whole family of the Posts, I know i 
more serviceable than a Sign-Post, which, like a 
of fare to an entertainment, always stands n 
without door, to inform you what you are to ex 
within. The intent of this has been very much 
verted, and accordingly taken notice of by your 
decessor the Spectator. He was for prohibiting 
carpenter the use of any sign but his saw; and 
shoe-maker but his boot ; and with great propri 
for the proverb says, " ne sutor ultra crepida 
And indeed it is reasonable " that every shop sh 
" have a sign that bears some affinity to the war 
" which it deals:" for otherwise, a stranger may 
for a yard of cloth at a bookseller's, or the last \V 
at a linen-draper's. But when these things arc 
justed, nothing can be of greater service than a S 
Post ; inasmuch as it instructs a min, providec 
has money in his pocket, how he may supply al 
wants; and often directs the hungry traveller tc 
agreeable perfumes of a savoury kitchen : from wh 
it is imagined that the common expression come 
smelling a Post.. 
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Thus, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you see how much we are 
indebted to these serviceable things, called posts : and 
I think it would be a great instance of your goodness^ 
to endeavour to correct the world's ingratitude to them; 
since it is grown so very notorious, that I have known 
several, \\^ho owe all they have to a Post, industrious 
to undervalue its dignity, and make its character ap- 
pear ridiculous. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

W.R. 

N. B. All Posts of honour. Posts in war, letter 
Posts, and Posts the Latin preposition, though they 
spell their names in the same manner, are of a differ- 
ent family ; nor do I undertake to plead in their be- 
half, knowing that most of them are in too flourishing 
a condition to stand in ne^ed of an advocate. 



No. XLVI. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 

To Mr. FitZ'Adam. 

Sir, 

" WHEN a rich man speaketh," says the son 
of Sirach, " every man holdeth his tongue; and lol 
" what he sayeth is extolled to the clouds : but if a 
*^ poor man speak, they say. What fellow is this?" I 
had a mortifying opportunity yesterday of experienc- 
ing the truth of this observation. 

It is not material that I should tell you who or what 
I am ; it will be enough to say, that though I dine 
every day, and always make my appearance in a clean 
shirt, IhsLveno thoughts of oflLentv^ icv^^^ u.^^^'ss^* 
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didate for a borough at the next general election, nor 
am I quite so rich as a certain man of fashion, who 
took such a fancy to me this summer in the country, 
as hardly to be easy out of my company. 

This great person came to town last ,week for the 
' winter; whither I was called upon business soon af« 
ter; and having received a general invitation to his 
table, I went yesterday to dine with him. Upon ny 
being shewn into the parlour, I found him sitting with 
two young gentlemen, who, as I afterwards learned, 
were persons of great quality, and who, before I was 
bid to sit down, entered into a short whisper with my 
friend, which concluded with a broad stare in my face, 
and the words, ^ I thought so,' uttered with a careless 
contempt, leud enough for me to hear. 

I was a little disconcerted at this behaviour, but was 
in some measure relieved by a message a few mi- 
nutes after, that dinner was upon the table. We were 
soon seated according to form ; and as the conversa- 
tion was upon general subjects, or rather upon no sub- 
ject at all, and as the having something to say, en- 
ables a man to sit easier in his chair, I now-and-then 
attempted to put in a word, but I found I had not the 
good fortune to make myself heard. The playhouse! 
happening to be mentioned, I asked very respectfully 
if any thing new was to be exhibited this season! 
Upon which it was observed, " that the winter ym 
" come in upon us all at once, and that there had 
" been ice in Hyde-Park of near half an inch thick*' 
Upon my friend's taking notice that there had been i 
very great court that morning, I took occasion to en 
quire how the king did ; when it was immediatel] 
remarked, " that the opera this season would certain 
" ly be a very grand one." As I was a proficient ii 
music, and a friend to the Italian opera, I hoped t( 
be attended to, by saying something in favour of ai 
elegant entertaiumeni \ b\xt b^ilotc I had proceeded 
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through half a sentence) the conversation took ano- 
ther turn, and it was unanimously agreed, '< that my 
'•* lord Somebody's Greenland dog was the finest of 
" the kind ever seen in England." It was now high 
time for me to have done ; I therefore contented my- 
self with playing the dumb man until the cloth was 
removed, and then took my leave. 

At my return to my lodgings, I could not help 
thinking that it was not absolutely impossible for great 
men to be very ill-bred; but, however that matter 
may be, I shall eat my dinner at the chop-house to- 
day, notwithstanding I have just received a card from 
my friend, to tell me, << that he dines alone, and shall 
" be quite unhappy without me." 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

F. B. 

Bath, October the 29th, 1753. 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

AMONG the many inventions of this wise and 
polite age, I look upon the " art of not knowing peo- 
ple," to be one of the greatest. But for fear the terra 
should be a little too technical for many of your read- 
ers, I shall explain it at large. What I mean is, that 
persons of distinction shall meet their inferiors in pub- 
lic places, and either walk, sit, or stand close at their 
elbows, without having the least recollection of them ; 
whom, but a week or a day before, ihey have been 
particularly intimate with, and for whom they have 
professed the most affectionate regard. As you have 
taken no notice of this art, in all probability the pro- 
fessors of it have escaped you ; but as I have lately 
been the subject of its fullest exertion, I beg leave to 
trouble you with a few words upon the occasion. 

I am a clergyman of some fortune, though no pre- 
ferment ', and knowing that I ha4 many Cvv^ud& ^t.^^ 
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Batb this season, 1 came hither last week to ei 
pleasure of their conversation. The momb 
my arrival} I took a walk to the pump-room, ' 

*luid the honour of seeing a noble lord« a baroi 
some ladies of quality, with whom I was v< 
acquainted ; but to my great surprise, thougt 
at the distance of only two or three yards from 
did not perceive that any one of them knew 
have dined several times with his lordship, li 
quently drank tea with the ladies, and sp 
months this summer with the baronet, and 
throwing myself in their way every morning 
ting next them in the room every evening, m 
ing at cards with them at the same table, 
their having the least remembrance of me. ' 
also a very genteel family in the place, in ^hic 

' been so es^tremely intimate, that, according 
wng, 

I have drank with the father, have talk'd with the 
Have romp'd with the sister, and gam'd with the 1 

. but, for what reason, I know not, unless it be 
tion of the lords and ladies abovemention 
whom they happen to be acquainted, I do noC 
any of them has the least knowledge of me. 
I have looked in the glass above a hundre 
from a suspicion that my face must have un 
some extraordinary change to occasion this to 
of recollection in my friends ; but I have the 
tion to find that my eyes, nose and mouth are 
remaining, but they stand, as near as I can | 
the very individual places, as when my frien 
me ; and that their foi*getfulness is altogethe 
to this new-invented art; an art, which it^see 
but persons of fashion, or a few very gentee 
who have studied under x^x^m^ c^yv \sl^^ \.Vv<e 
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naster of. But it is an art that will undo me, if a 
LTing, ivhich my friend the noble lord has been sc^ 
^ood as to assure me of, should happen to become 
old, while I am in this place; for how can I suppose 
hat his lordship will give that to an entire stranger, 
vhich he has so long ago promised to an intimate ac- 
|uaintance I 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Abraham Adams* 

I HAVE taken the first opportunity of publishing 
these letters, not from a conviction that the writers of 
them have any cause of complaint, but from a desire 
of removing false prejudices, and of doing justice to 
the character of great people. As for the son of Si- 
rach, whom my first correspondent has thought pro- 
per to quote, every body knows th^t his writings are 
apocryphal ; and as the matter complained of, name- 
ly, that a private man cannot make himself heard 
among lords and great folks, it is the fault of nature, 
who it is well known has formed the ears of persons 
of quality only for hearing one another. My other 
correspondent, who is piqued at not being known, is 
equally unreasonable ; for he cannot but have observ- 
ed at the play-houses and other public places, from 
the number of glasses used by people of fashion, that 
they are naturally short-sighted. It is from this vi- 
sual defect, that a great man is apt to mistake fortune 
fcr honour, a service of plate for a good name, and 
Ws neighbour's wife for his own. His memory is in 
Kiany instances as defective as his sight. Benefits^ 
promises, and paynr>ent of debts, are things that he 
IS extremely liable to forget. * How then is it to be 
wondered at, that he should forget an acquaintance ? 
But I have always observed that there is a propensity 
in* little people to speak evil of dignities ; and that 
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where real eirors are wanting (which is tl 
present) they will throw out their invtciiv 
natural defects, a:»d quarrel with the deaf fo 
ing them, and \Tiih the blind for not seeing. 
I cuuid go near to write a whole par 
praise of great men, if I was not restraii 
coDsiderationythat of all things in the work 
flattery. 



No. XLVII. THURSDAY, XOVEM 

To Mr. FitZ'jidanu 
Sir, 

DIM-SIGHTED as I am, my spect 
assisted me sufficiently to read your papen 
me, as a i^ecompence for the pleasure 1 ha' 
from them, to send you an anecdote in i 
which, until now, has never appeared in pr 
I am tlie widow of Mr. Solomon Muzzy 
daughter of Ralph Pumpkin, Esq. and I am 
daughter of Sir Josiah Pumpkin, of Pumpl 
South-Wales. I was educated, with my 
sisters, under the care and tuition of my 
grand-father and grand-mother, at the ha 
our ancestors. It was the constant custc 
grandfather, when he was tolerably free fron 
to summon his three grand-daughters to hi 
and amuse us with the most important tran 
his life. I took particular delight in h'jarin 
old man iliq^trate his own character, whic 
perhaps not without some degree of vanity, 
with a strict adherence to truth. He told u 
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lid have children, to whom some of his adven- 
light prove useful and important, 
osiah was scarce nineteen years old, when he 
i*oduced at the court of Charles the second, by 
le Sir Simon Sparrowgrass, who was at that 
ancaster Herald at arms, and in great favour at 
•hall. As soon as he had kisse^d t^e king's hand, 

presented to the Duke of York, and immedi- 
ierwards to the ministers', and the mistresses, 
tune, which was considerable, and his manners, 
ivere extremely elegant, made him so very ac- 
e in all the companies, that he had the honour 
lunged at once in every party of wit, pleasure, 
^ence, that the courtiers could possibly display, 
kced with the ladies ; he drank with the gentle- 
he sung loyal catches, and broke bottles and 

in every tavern throughout London. But 

was by no means a perfect fine gentleman. 
1 not fought a duel. He was so extremely 
mate, as never to have ha^ the happiness of a 
nter. The want of opportunity, not of courage, 
casioned this inglorious chasm in his charac- 
ie appeared not only to the whole court, but 
1 his own eye, an unworthy and degenerate 
dn, until he had shewn himself as expert in 
g a vein with a sword, as any surgeon in En- 
:ould be with a lancet. Things remained in 
ihappy situation until he was near two-and- 

years of age. At length his better stars pre- 
and he received a most egregious affront from 
icumber, one of the gentlemen ushers of the 
[Chamber. Cucumber, who was in waiting at 
spit inadverdently into the chimney, and as he 
[lext to Sir Josiah Pumpkin, part of the spittle 
upon Sir Josiah's shoes. It was then that the 
^umpkin honour arose in blushes upon his 
5. He turned upon his heel, went home im- 
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mediiilcly, and sent Mr. Cucumber a challi 
lain Daisy, a IVicnd to each party, not only 
challenge, but adjusted the preliminanes. 
roes were to light in Moorfields, and to b 
seconds on a side. Punctuality is a stroi 
of valtiur upon these occasionst The c] 
Paul's struck ^ven* jui^t when the comb; 
marking out their ground, and each of tt 
thirty gentlemen was adjusting himself ini 
of defence against his adversary. It hap] 
the hour for breakfast in the hospital of 1^ 
small bell had rung to summon the Bed 
the great gallery. The keepers had aire: 
ed the cells, and were bringing forth theii 
when the porter of Bedlam, Owen M acdui 
at the iron gate and beb olding such a nun 
ed men in the midst of the fields, immedii 
out, " fire, murder, swords, daggers, I 
Owen's voice was always remarkably lo 
fears had rendered^t still louder and m< 
dous. His words struck a panic into th 
they lost all presence of mind ; they forg< 
soners, and hastened most precipitately 
to the ^cene of action. At the sight of na! 
their fear encreased, and at once they i 
mouthed and motionless. Not so with t] 
freedom to madmen, and light to the blind 
ly rapturous. Ralph Rogers, the tinker, 
alarmi. His brains had been turned witl 
Restoration, and the poor wretch imagine 
glorious set of combatants were round-he 
natics, and accordingly he cried out " Libe 
" perty, my boys I down with the rump] 
" and Ireton are come from hell to destroy 
" my cavalier lads, follow me, and let us 
" their brains." The Bedlamites immedi 
ed, and with the tinker at their head, leap 
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itrades of the stair-case, and ran wildly into the 
). In their way they picked up some staves and 
els, which the porters and the keepers had inad- 
ntly left behind, and rushing forward with aitiaz- 
ury, they forced themselves outrageously into 
lidst of the combatants, and in one unlucky mo- 
, destroyed all the decency and order with which 
most illustrious duel had begun, 
seemed, accoixling to my grandfather's observa- 
a very untowaixi fate, that two-and-thirty gentle- 
of courage, honour, fortune, and quality, should 
together in hopes of killing each other, with all 
resolution and politeness which belonged to their 
ns, and could at once be routed, dispersed, and 
wounded, by a set of madmen, without sword, 
, or any other more honourable weapon than a 

e madmen were not only superior in strength, 
umbers. Sir Josiah Pumpkin and Mr. Cucum- 
tood their ground as long as possible, and they 
endeavoured to make the lunatics the sole ob- 
of their mutual revenge; but the two friends 
soon overpowered, and no person daring to come 
iir assistance, each of them made as proper a re- 
as the place and circumstances would admit, 
my of the other gentlemen were knocked down 
sampled under foot. Some of them, whom my 
father's generosity would never name, betook 
selves to flight in a very inglorious manner. An 
son was spied clinging submissively round the 
f mad Pocklington the taylor. A young baronet, 
igh naturally intrepid, was obliged to conceal 
jit at the bottom of Pippin Kate's apple-stall. A 
)shire squire of three thousand pounds a year, 
discovered chin-deep, and almost stifled in Fleet- 
Even Captain Daisey himself was found in a 
cellar, with visible marks of fear and cods- 
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temation. Thus ended this inauspicious day. Bi 
the madmen continued their outrages many days! 
ter. It was near a week before they were all it-tih 
and chained down in their cells* During that iaten 
of liberty, they committed many offensive pffll 
throughout the cities of Ix)ndon and WestmtfHil 
and my grandfather himself had the misfortoDetni 
tnad Rogers come into the Queen's drawing-m 
and spit in a duchess's face* 

Such unforeseen disasters occasioned some pnri 
regulations in the laws of honour* It was enactedft 
from that time, six combatants (three on a side) nil 
be allowed and acknowledged to contain suchaqo 
tity of blood in their veins, as should be sufficieiii 
satisfy the highest affront that could be offered* 

Afterwards, upon .the maturest deliberatioO) as: 
grandfather assured me, the number six was rt 
ced to four ; two principsds and two seconds; ead 
cond was to be the truest and best-beloved friend 1 
his principal had in the world: and these seoo 
were to fight provided they declared upou oatb,l 
they had no manner of quarrel to each other ; for 
canons of honour ordained, that in case the two 
conds had the least heat or animosity one against 
other, they must naturally become principals, 
therefore ought to seek out for seconds to themsd 

Having told you a very remarkable event in 
grandfather's life, almost in his own words, and i 
ing that the story has carried me perhaps into 
great a length of letter, I shall not mention some 
nous facts, relating to my father, and to poor dear 
Solomon Muezy, of whom I am the unfortunate 
mournful relict. But I have at least the honour 
consolation to be, Sir, 

Your constant reader, and 

most humble servant, 

Mary MlZ 
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XLVIII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29- 

THOUGH the demand for this paper has more 
answered my expectations, yet the profits aris* 
K* ^Tom It have not been so immense as to enable me 
^"this present time to set up the one-horse chair 
Wch I promised myself at first setting out* For 
hich reason, and for certain private objectionSf which 
Cannot help making to a post-chaise or a hired chari- 
»* "When I am inclined to make an excursion into the 
*Untry, I either travel on foot, or, if the distance oi' 
ffe weather should make it necessary, 1 take my 
^*ce in that sociable and communicative vehicle, call- 
i a stage-coach. Happy is the man, who without 
*y laboured designs of his own, finds his very want* 
* be productive of his conveniences ! This man am 
5 having met wiih certain characters and adventui'es 
|H>n these rambles, that have contributed more to 
^ enriching my stock of l)ints towards carrying on 
■Ss work, than would have ever presented themselves 
feicl I drove along the road admiring the splendor 
•f tny own et|uipage, or lolled at my ease in the hired 
"•le of another. 

I4any o£ these characters and adventures had ap- 
^atol before now in these essays, if the desire of 
■bilging my correspondents, assisted by a modesty 
[^^culiar to myself. That of thinking the productions 
^ others to be almost as valuable as my own, had not 
^citned me (if I may speak the language of traffic) 
^^ turn factor for my friends, and to trade by commu- 
nion rather than to do business entirely on my own 
Account* And in carrying on this commerce^ 1 have 
c^onsulted the satisfaction of my customers, as well as 
T^Y own interest ; for though 1 do not pretend to so 
much humility as absolutely to allow that any other 
trader can send such goods to market as my own ; 
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or to drop the allusion, that there is a mai 
who can write so wittily, so wisely, and \ 
AS myself; yet the productions of many y 
have more variety than those of a sing;le ] 
though that single person should be my 
Jiavc still a stron;5er reason for giving; pla 
pendents; it is the strong propensity w 
always found in my nature tocom.nuniout 
Every body knows, at least every writei 
infinite satisfaction a man sees himself in 
ray own part, 1 shall never forget the fin 
lurart-beatings I felt upon the honour ti 
me many years ago by the author cf the 
Magazine^ in publishing a song to Celis 
the first of my compositions^ Indeed t 
amall inconvenience attending the pleasur 
ticular time; for as my iinances were a 
almost iniined myself by the many repe 
zens which I bought of that magazine 
among my fi-iends for their wonder and 
And hence, if I was in haste to set up : 
would arise another motive to the insertir 
of correspondents ; but as every pccuniai 
tion is of small weight, when compared v 
sure of communicating happiness, I have 
little of my attention. One thing I mui 
my readers before I have done entirely m 
ject, which is, that if it should enter intc 
that I have laid before them a dull ])ap( 
please to impute it to the abundance of i 
ture, and not to any laziness in my dispo 
ficiency in my judgment. 

But to return to my country excursions. 
ing to town from one of them this week i 
aor stage-coach, which, as we passed thn 
ford, stopped to take up two of the fair-se> 
of that genteel place, one of them at a co 
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Other at a breeches-tnaker's. The collar- 
lady, who was a person of very fine breeding, 

Lhe breeches-maker's lady joy of her coming; 

ifter her laying^-in, and excused herself by ill- 
not having waited upon her on the occasion; 

1 the breeches maker*s lady answered in the 
manner imaginable, ^< that she should have 

extremely glad to have seen herv but that she 

cards to. none of her acquaintance^ as indeed 
was no occasion ; for tliat excepting herself 

;)ing the collar-maker's lady) she had been vi- 

at her sitting up by all the Quality of Brent- 

[quality of Brentford fixed my attention to these 
uid during so short a journey asko Hyde-Park 
where 1 made my compliments of departure, 
'ed so much knowledge in the affaire of child- 
i Thrushes, Red-gums, and the management 
month, that I should hardly decline a debate 
hose subjects, with the most experienced 
t the lyinjif-iu-hospital in Brownlow-street. 
icre arc few circumstances too trivial to fur- 
*fui hints to a considerate mind, at my return 
idgings I could not help looking upon this boast 
trecches-maker's wile, concerning the number 
ndeurof her visitore, namely, that they were 
equality of Brentford, to be exactly of a piece 
e vanity that possesses almost every individual 
dnd. 

nention a stage-coach once more ; who is thcrre 
i travelled in one, but must have heard it ob- 
by the most ordinary of the passengers, that 
3 the fii^t time in their lives that they had ever 
1 themselves to be crowded into so mean a car- 
For my own part, 1 have Mways remarked St, 
iiin half a dozen miles of the end of our jour- 

z2 
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ney, if there has been a fine-spoken lady in 
though but a country shop-keeper's wife^ 
gined herself a stranger to the company, ! 
pressed great anger and astonishment at i 
the chaise, the chariot, or the coach comir 
her on the road* To what is this vanity c 
to the desire of being thought in her own j 
ot the quality of Brentford ? 

If we look into the city, and observe the 
drinking of almost every common trade: 
strut of the husband in his gown and ho 
lord mayor's day; the extravagance of th 
dress, furniture, and servants; their parties 
hall and Sadler's wells; their visits and 
ments ; the question will occur, whence ar 
vanities, but to see and be seen by the 
Brentford ? 

The fine gentleman, whose lodgings no 
quainted with ; whose dinner is served up ui 
of pewter plate from the cook's shop in 
Island; and whose annuity of a hundred 
made to supply a laced suit every year, ar 
every evening to a rout ; returns to his be< 
foot, and goes shivenng and supperless t 
the pleasure of appearing among people of 
portance with the quality of Brentford. 

The confectioner's wife, who lights up 1 
with wax candles, and pays for them with 
money; who borrows chairs, tables, and s 
her neighbours ; who sweats under the fati| 
ing the honours of her house, and who 
stifled to death by the mob she has invite* 
other gratification from her folly, than the 
of having brought together to her rout all tl 
of Brentford. 

But to take characters in the groupe, wh 
ordinary mechanic^ every pettifoging attorr 
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clerk in an office^ every painter, player, poet, and 

musician ; or, in short, why is every man one knows 

making a show beyond his income, but from a desire 

.-. •£ being ranked among the quality of Brentford ? 

rs :• I shall conclude this paper with a short letter, wbioh 

. ^I received two days ago from a correspondent, wl)o, 

^•^if I can form any judgment of his rank by his manmitr 

of writing, must be one of the quality of Brentford* 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
ij I AM no enemy to humour and irony and all that, 
'but I cannot help thinking that you must have speiit 
the chief part of your time among low people ; and 
this is not only my own opinion, but the opinion of 
^jDOSt of the persons of quality with whom I converse* 
: If you are really acquainted with the manners of up- 
per life, be so good as to convince us of it, by copying 
Its language, and drawing your future characters 
- from that inexhaustible source of politeness and en- 
Icrtdnment. 

I am, 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
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No, XLIX. THURSDAY, DECEMBl 

THOUGH I am an old feUow, I an 
sour nor siily enough yet, to be a snarling ^' 
temporis acti," and to hate or despise the 
age because it is the present. I cannot, lil 
ot my contemporaries, rail at the wonderful 
racy and corruption of these times, nor by : 
compliments to the ing;enious, the sagacious i 
intimate that they have not common sense, 
do not think that the present age is marked 
any new and distinguished vices and fblliea, i 
to former ages. On the contrary, I am to 
that human natui'e was always very like whs 
this day, and that men, fix>m the time of i 
progenitors down to this moment, have alwa; 
them the same seeds of virtue and vice, wis< 
folly, of which only the modes have varied, i 
mate, education, and a thousand other co 
causes. 

Perhaps this uncommon good-humour an 
gence of mine to my contemporaries may be < 
the natural benignity of my constitution, in 
can discover no particles of envy or ill-natu 
to my rivals both in fame and profit, the wee 
ters; or perhaps to the superiority of my part 
every body must acknowledge, and which pi 
infinitely above the mean sentiments of envy 
lousy. But whatever may be the true cause 
probably neither my readers nor I shall ever 
with precision, this at least is certain that the 
age has not only the honour and pleasure of b 
tremely well with me, but if I dare say sc 
than any that I have yet either heard or read < 
vices and virtues are smoothed and softened 1 
ners y and though they exist as they ever hai 
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yet the former are become less barbarous, and the 
latter less rough. Insomuch that I am as glad as 
Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have the good fortune to 
Hvein this age ; independently of that interested con- 
sideration, that it is rather better to be still alive, than 
only to have lived* 

This my benevolence to my countrymen and con- 
temporaries ought to be esteemed still the more me* 
ritorious in me, when I shall make it appear that no 
man's merit has been less attended to, or rewarded, 
than mine : and nothing produces ill-humour, rancour^ 
and malevolence so much, as neglected and unre- 
warded merit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is evident, and 
their effects, wherever they are read, prodigious. 
They are equally calculated, I may say it without 
Tanity, to form the heart, improve the understand- 
ing, and please the fancy. Notwithstanding all which, 
tiie ungrateful public does not take above three thou- 
sand of them a week. Though, according to Mr. 
Maitland's calculation of the number of the inhabU 
tants in this g;reat metropolis, they ought to take two 
hundred thousand of them, supposing only five per- 
sons, and one paper to each family ; and allowing 
seven millions of souls in the rest of the kingdom, I 
may modestly say, that one million more of them 
ought to be taken and circulated in the^ country* 
The profit arising from the sale of twelve hundred 
thousand papers, would be some encouragement to 
me to continue these my labours for the benefit of 
mankind. 

I have not yet had the least intimation from the 
ministers, that they have any thoughts of calling me 
to their assistance, and giving me some considerable 
employment of honour and profit: and having had 
no such intimations, I am justly apprehensive that 
they have no such intentions. Such intimations be- 
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ing alwars long prerioGS to the perlbnnaiiGC 

to the intentions. 

Xor hare I been inritcd, as I confen I ei 
to be by any corisidcrablc borough or county 
pment them in the next parliament, and to 
their liberties, and the Christian religion, agai 
ministers and the Jews. But I think I can : 
for this seeming flight, without nKMlification 
▼anity and sdf-love ; my name being a pent 
name, \f h:ch, in these suspicious and doubtful 
flavours too strongly of Judaism ; though u| 
faith of a Chr'stian. I have not the least tend< 
it ; and I mnst do Mrs. F:tz- Adam (who I ow 
have some influirnce over me) the justice to s: 
s!ie has tlie utmost hon-or for those sanguinai 
and ceremonies 

Notwithstanding all this ill-usage (for ever 
may he justly said to be i!I-iised, who is not rei 
according to hi > o^/n estimation of his own 
wliich I fci;! i-nd lanjcnt, I cannot however c 
present age names, and brand it with deger 
Nature, as 1 have already observed, being alwi 
fvamc, modes oiily varying. With modes, the 
ficatfon of words also varies, and in the course o 
variations, convey ideas very different from 
which they were originally intended to exprc 
could give numberless instances of this kind, 
present I shall content myself with this single 

The word honour, in its present signitication, 
less implies, the united sentiments of virtue, 
and justice, carried by a generous mind beyon( 
mere moral obligations which the laws requ; 
can punish the violation of. A true man of h 
will not content himself with the literal disch; 
the duties of a man and a citizen ; he raises ar 
niiies them to magnanimity. He gives whe 
may with justice refuse ; he forgives where h( 
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With justice resent ; and hia whole conduct is directed 
by the noble sentiments of his own unvitiated heart) 
fkurer ^nd more scrupulous guides than the laws of 
the land, which being calculated for the generality of 
laaakind, must necessanly be more a restraint upon 
vices la general, than an invitation and reward of par- 
ticular virtues. But these extensive and compoyh^ 
Qotions of honour have been long contracted, and re« 
duced to the single one of personal courage. Among 
the Romans honour meant no more than contempt 
of dangers and death in the service, whether j.ustor 
unjust, of their country* Their successors and con- 
querors, the Goths and Vandals, who did not deal 
9Ducb in complex ideas, simplified those of honour, 
90d rsd,uced them to this plain and single one> of 
fighting for fighting's sake, upon any, or ^ no mat- 
ter what occasions. 

Our present mode of honour is something more 
compounded, as will appear by the true character 
Vrbich I shall give of a fashionable man of honour. 

* A gentleman, which is now the genteel synony- 
mous term for a man of honour, must, like his Go- 
thic ancestors, be ready for and rather desirous of a 
single combat. And if by a proper degree of wrong- 
headedness he provokes it, he is only so much the 
more jealous of his honour, and more of a gentle- 
man. 

He may lie with impunity, if he is neither detected 
nor accused of it : for if it is not the lie he tells, but 
the lie he is told of^ that dishonours him. In that 
case he demonstrates his veracity by his sword, or 

• A gentleman, is every man, who with a tolerable suit 
of cloaths, a sword by his side, and a watch and snuff-box 
in his pockets, asserts himself to be a gentleman, swears 
with energy that he will be treated as such, and that he will 
cut the throat of any man who presumes to say the contrary. 
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horphtdl, and either kills or is killed with the 
hd^'wUt* 

t He may abuse and starve his own wife> d» 
GtsciiceifSy and he may seduce those of other mc 
ctJlafly'his friends^ with inviolate honour, 
akSir John Brute very justly observes, he 

s9rm^ 

By the laws of honour he is not obliged to 
servants or his tradesmen ; for as they are a 
scoundrels, they cannot without insolence 
their due of a gentleman : but he must pu 
pay His gaming-deltts to the sharpers who ha^ 
ed him ; for those debts are really debts of I 

He lies under one disagreeable restraint 
must not cheat at play, unless in a horse-mat 
then he may with great honour defraud in a 
or betray a tilist. 

In public afiairs, he may, not • only with 
but with some degree of lustre, be in the sa 
sion a turbulent patritJt, opposing the best m 
and a servile courtier, promoting the wora 
vided a very liicrath'e consideration be knoi? 
the motive of his conversion : for in that c 
point of honour turns singly upon the quanti 

From these premises, which the more t] 
considered the truer they will be found, it a 
that there are but two things, which a man 
nicest honour may not do, which are declining 
combat, and cheating at play. Strange ! tha 
should be so difficult, and honour, its supe: 
easy to attain to* 

The uninformed herd of manldnd are gove 
words and names, which they implicitly recei^ 
out either knowing or asking their meaning, 
the philosophical and religious controversies, 
last three or four hundred years, have turnec 
more upon words and names, unasceitained ai 
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underatoody than upon things fairly stated. The po- 
lite world, to save time and trouble^ receive, adfqj^ 
«ad use words, in the signification of the day ; not 
luLving leisure nor inclination to examine and aoalyae 
them ; and thus often misled by sounds, and not,aU 
ways secured by sense, they are hurried into fatal 
errors, which they do not give their understandings 
fidr play enough to prevent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them 
back to their true signification, one may sometimes 
happen to expose and explode those errors, which 
the abuse of them both occasions and protects. May 
that be the good fortune of this day's paper ! How 
many unthinking and unhappy men really take them- 
selves to be men of honour, upon these mistaken 
ideas of that word! And how fatal to others, espe- 
cially to the young and unexperienced, is their ex- 
ample and success in the world ! I could heartily wish 
that some good dramatic poet would exhibit at full 
length and in Uvely colours, upon the stage, this mo- 
dish character of a man of honour, of which I have 
but slightly and hastily chalked the outlines. Upon 
Such a subject I am apt to think that a good poet 
might be more useful than a good preacher, as per- 
haps his audiences would be more numerous, and his 
matter more attended to. Besides, 

Segnius irritant animos, demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis suhjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

p. S. To prevent mistakes, I must observe that 
there is a great difference between a man of honour, 
and a person of honour. By persons of honour were 
meant in the latter end of the last century, bad au- 
thors and poets of noble birth, who wp". istnot 
fools enough to prefix their names ' aiosc ani« 

VOL. I. A a * 
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the prologues, epilogues, and sometimes eTen tls 
^ys with which they entertained the public, lit 
now that our nobility are too generous to interfere I 
tiiC trade of us poor professed authors, or to eclipi 
our performances by the distinguished and supemi 
excdlency and lustre of their's ; the meaning at^ 
sent of a person of honour, is reduced to the8iD{ii 
idea of a person of illustrious birth. 
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£t quK tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi ? Yiic 

To Mr. litz-jldam. 
Sir, 

THOUGH I am a constant inhabitant of th! 
town which is daily producing some new impiw 
ment in the polite and elegant arts, in which I intcpc 
myself perhaps, to a degree of enthusiasm, and ha 
always a thousand reasons for not leaving it a sin^ 
day; yet I cannot help still accosting my friends, u 
on their first arrival from the country, with the usi 
question at this time of the year, « Well, sir, wl 
** brings you to town ?" The answer has always \ 
ried according to the circumstances of the pers 
asked: " To see the new bridge; to put a son 
" Westminster; the inns of court, the army, &c. ' 
" hear the new opera ; to look out for a wife ; to 
** in fortune's way at the drawing of the lottery; 
" print a sermon ; a. novel ; the state of the nat« 
" &c. &c; to kiss hands for an employment ; to 
« *T^^^^ fellow of the Royal Society; to consi 
more upon vrTTo^^. to be witness for Mrs. Squire 
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:, the reasons given are iniifute) aodX aoa afr^ 
il has been already tedious. But I. must ol^<^ 
bat the most general motive of t^e men iMB 
buy something they wanted^ and of the 4adiiea 
iomething they did not wanti . , . ^ 

year, indeed, that general reason has givea 
another, which is not only general but uni- 
for now ask whom you will what be.i&;:qme 
le draws up his muscles into a most devout 
and with an imix)rtant solemnity answers you, 
peal the Jew bill." This religious anxiety 

my mind the political zeal no less warm or 
il, in the year ten- I remember I then met 
kVelch collier who asked me for a halfpenny, 
ne he was starving here, as were his wife and 

1 two hundred miles off- As I knew him by 
ct to be of a good family, I expressed to him 
)rize that he would leave his principality to 
to a country where they paid so little regard 
iitiquity of his house, or the length of hispc- 

and diisired that he would tell me why he 
i London. He immediately swelled with all 
le of his ancestors, put his arms a kimbow^ 
vvered, *' To pull down the French king." 
he worst reason for coming to London that I 
ard in my life, was given me last night at a 
a young lady ot the most graceful figure I 
held ; it was, " to have her shape altered to 
lodern fashion." That is to say, to have her 
compressed by a flat, strait line, which is to 
:ross-wise from shoulder to shoulder, and aho 
nd, still in a strait line, in such a manner, that 
11 not be able to pronounce what it is that prc- 
e usual tapering of the waist. I protest, when 
le beautiful figure that was to be deformed by 
^-maker, I was as much shocked, as if I had 
d that she was come to deliver up those ani« 
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jidbited knowls of beauty to the surgeGn«.«M».^ 
ipy terms from gardening, which now ind 
Dishes, the most pregnant and exalted expres 
my science in being-**«.*».And this bringf 
mind the only instance that can give an adequ 
of my concern. Let us suppose Mr. Browne 
in any one of the many Elysiums he has m 
the old terrasses rise again and mask his un 
knowlS) or strait rows of cut trees obscure hi; 
configurations of scenery. When lord Bl 
saw tne remembrance of the front which h 
destroyed, and his partiality to the work o 
mii*cd Inigo Jones, drew from him the folic 
tatiou* " When the Jews saw the second 
*< they wept." I own (though no Jew) I 
same, when I heard that the most beauteous 
of nature's architecture was so soon to be de: 
and could not help reciting those once-admii 
in the Henry and Emma. 

No longer shall the boddice, aptly lac'd» 
From thy full bosom to thy slend<*r waist 
That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully less ; 

An horseman's coat shall hide 

Thy taper shape and comeliness of side. 

Observe the force of every word ; and as a te 
that this excellent wiiter was peculiarly hap[ 
expression, Comeliness of Side, the nicest obs 
our times, who is now publishing a most 
Analysis of Beauty, has chosen for the princi] 
tration of it, a pair of stays, such as woul< 
shape described by the judicious poet; and 
shewn by drawings of other stays, that every 
deviation from the first pattern is a dimini 
beau|;y, and eyery grosser alteration a deform; 
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■ 1 hear that an ingenious gentleman is gr^h^ Mrithfh 
tfiese few days to publish a Treatise on Deibrtnlirf. 
tt he means artificial as well as natural deformity! ^ 
may make his work as voluminous as he pleases. ^'i%. 
few books of travels will furnish him wl^ abund^ 
instances of head-moulders, face-squeezers, nb^ 
parersj car-stretchera, eye-painters, lip-borers, Iboth- 
jgtaioers, breast-cutlers, foot-swathers, &c. fee: ''kfl 
modelled by fashion, none by taste. Whenever tasti 
lor sense shall interpose to amend, by a slight improvfe«- 
ment, the mere deficiencies i:» the human figure, irfe 
may see by a single instance how it is likely to be rtei- 
ceived. '*^ 

A country family, whose reason for coming to Lon- 
don, was to have their pictures drawn, and principdly 
that of the hopeful heir, brought him to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. That skilful artist, soon discovering "that a 
little converse with the world mij^ht, one day or other, 
wear off the block, whicii to a common observer ob- 
scured the man, instead of drawing him in a green 
coat with spaniels, or, in the more contemptible liveiy 
of a fop, playing with a lap-dog, 

Os homini sublime dedit. 

He gave him a soul darting with a proper spirit 
through the rusticity of his features. I met with the 
mother and sisters coming down stairs the day it was 
finished^ and I found Sir Godfrey in a most violent 
rage above» *' Look, there," says he, pointing to the 
" picture, " There is a fellow I I have put some sense 
« in him, and none of his family know him." 

Sir Godfrey's consciousness of his own skill was 
so well known, that it exposed him frequently to the 
banter and irony of the wits his friends. Pope, to 
play him off, said to him, after looking round a room 
full of beauties tliat he had painted, ^' It is pity, Sir 
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" Godfrey;, that you had not been consulted at the 
^* creation." Sir Godfrey threw his eyes strong upoti 
Pope's shoulders, and answered, " Really I should 
" have made some things better." But the punish- 
ment for this profaneness pursued our wit still far- 
ther. 

It is remarkable that the expletive Mr. Pope gene- 
rally used by way of oath, was, " God mend me T' 
One day, in a dispute with a hackney coachman, he 

used.. this expression: " Mend youV* says the 

coachman; " it would not be half the trouble to make 
" a new one." If it may be allowable to draw a mo- 
ral reflection from a ludicrous story, I could heartily 
wish that the ladies would every morning seriously 
address to their Maker this invocation of Mr. Pope; 
and, after devout meditation on the Divine patronage 
to which they recommended their charms, apply 
themselves properly to pursue all human means for 
the due accomplishment of their prayer. I flatter 
myself that this advice may be palatable, inasmuch as 
it comprehends that celebrated example of uniting 
religion and politeness, delivered down to us from the 
ancients in these few words, " Sacrifice to the Graces." 
And I hope the sex will consider how great a blemish 
it will be to the present age, if the painter or historian 
should declare to posterity that the ladies of these 
times were never known to sacrifice to any god but 
Fashion. 

To conclude the history of my unhappy visit. I 
must confess I was provoked beyond all patience, re- 
serve, or good breeding ; and very rudely flung out 
of the room, having first told the lady she need not 
have given herself the trouble of a journey to Lon- 
don, for I would answer for him, the talents of Mr. 
Square, her Somersetshire staymaker, were sufficient 
to dress her in the most elegant taste of the modem 
£isbioo> or indeed (if he was not an old man) to put 
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iT m 'h Wity that she could not possibly drijis bill pJT 

I am, a lorer of* elegance, ' ' ' ' 'j" ;. 

Your admirer and humble sei'Vant/ 

., '/! • ■ -nl 

I 

No. LI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2Q. '' 

Quod medicortmfi est, 

Promittunt medici : tractant fabrilia fabri. Ho». 

THOUGH there is nothing more pleasing 16 
le mind of man than variety, yet it may be pursued 
1 such a manner as to make the most active and va- 
ed life a tiresome sameness. To illustrate this 
seming paradox, 1 shall relate what I learned from an 
umble companion of a gentleman of vast spirits (as 
e is called by his acquaintance) who thinks he has 
iiewn his value for time by never having yet enjoyed 
ne moment of it. The active gentleman, it seenvs, 
roposed to the other to make the tour of England, 
tid ride daily fix>m house to house, and from garden 
> garden ; which indeed they did in so expeditious 
manner, not to lose time, that they did not alh>v 
le least portion of it for the objects they saw to make 
ny impression on their memories. In the hottest 
feather they never walked under the shade of the 
lantatlons they so much admired and came on puiv 
ose to see ; but crossed the scorching lawn for the 
urpose to see but crossed the scorching lawn for^b 
eurest way to the building they would not restin^or 
le water they refused to be rowed upon. Thus they 
ew through the countries and gardens they -went to 
se, with as much fatigue^ and noLinova'Observatieii^ 
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than a po«t-horse in his stag;^; and this for the {to 
sure of variety, and the advantage of improvement 

In what respect does Uiis gentleman's conduct^ 
fer Crora him who seeks a variety of acquaintance^ 
The consequence must be exactly the same ? viz. use 
and enjoyment of none. An unexperienced maiH 
who has happened to see one uf this turn eagerly fid- 
lowing, or boasting of his acquaintance with the build* 
er) the planter, tlic poet, the politician, the seamaOy 
the soldieri the musician, the jockey, would naturally 
suppose he was generally talking with those gentle- 
men in the several sciences they respectively excelled 
in. No : this is the only discourse which he studies 
to avoid. 

Before I endeavour to account for this strange ab- 
surdity, I would just observe, that the persons I am 
speakingof are of a very uifTercnt character from those 
who from a mere principle of vanity are contiauallj 
numbering among tiieir friends, though upon the 
slightest grounds, men of high birth and station, and 
who always bruig to my mind Justice Shallow's ac- 
quaintance with John of Gaunt, who never saw him 
but once, and then he broke his head. Equally wide 
of the question is that character, who from a love of 
talking avoids the company where his news has been 
already published, and dreads the man who is better 
heard than himself on general topics. ] 

Ignorance aiul an imbecility of attention, if I may - 
be allowed the expression, are the most probable 
causes of this inconsistent behaviour. To avoid me- 
taphysical disquisitions, let us tiy if we can set our 
judgments by comparison. Men of the weakest 
stomachs arc very solicitous of the greatest variety of 
dishes and the highest sauces, which they constantly 
reject upon tasting, being, as they confess, too strong 
for them, though the objects ot their desire and ex- 
pectation before they were brought upon the table* 
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it is also observable, that when gentlemen after a cer- 
ain age devote themselves to the fair sex, they gene- 
lally pursue with more fervor, always express them- 
lelves with more warmth, than when in the heat of 
routh, so long as the ga'mc is out of reach ; but a 
learer prospect of success soon discovers the differ- 
nce between natural heat, and the delusion of false 
lesire and imaginary passion. The sportsman can- 
lot be more apprehensive and concerned for the death 
f the hare he wishes to save, than the old gallant is at 
be approaching opportunity of accomplishing his 
esires; which if he obtain, I am afraid hh will sing 

o other Te Deum than that of Pvrrhus '* Such 

another victory will ruin me." 



Animasque in vulnere ponunt 



?as a famous quotation of doctor Bentley's on the sud- 
:en death of an old bridegroom. 

To avoid a dry argument, and as I do not remcm- 
ler to have seen this subject touched upon by any 
priter ancient or modern, I have endeavoured to throw 
t into measure. 

Ye sages say, who know mankind^ 
Whence, their real profit blind, 
All leave those fields which might produce 
Fit game for pastime or for use ? 
The well-stor'd warren they forsake, 
And love to beat the barren brake : 
Sooner their pleasures will avoid, 
Than run the chance of being cloy'd. 
Damioetas ever is afraid 
Lest merchants should discourse on trade ; 
And yet of commerce will enquire. 
When drinking with a country squire. 
Of ladies he will ask how soon 
They think count Saxe can take a town» 
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Or wliether France or Spain will treat. 

But if the brigadier he meet. 

He questions him about the sum 

He won or lost at last night's draTfi. 

Or if some mtinister of state 

Will deign to talk of Europe's fate, 

Th' important topic he declines. 

To prate of soups, ragouts and wines / 

Yet he, at Helluo's board, can fix 

On no discourse but politics. 

Once were the linguist, and the bard 
The objects of his chief regard ; 
Now ti^ith expressive shrugs and looks 
He flies the haunts of men of books ; 
Yet o'er his cups will condescend 
To toast the prebend for his friend : 
For depth of reading tell his merit. 
Extol his style for force and spirit : 
Ask where he preach'd, or what his text. 
Enquire what work he'll publish next : 

What depth of matter, how he treats it 

He can't be easy till he gets it. 
Wet from the press 'tis sent him down. 
Three days before 'tis on the town : 
The title read (for never more is) 
Next having writ " ex don. authoris," 
He spends at least the time in finding, 
A place to suit its size and binding, 
As might have serv'd, if well directed, 
To read the volume thus neglected. 

When last with Atticus I din'd, 
Damoelas there I chanc'd to find. 
Who strait address'd me with complaint 
How PoUio talk'd of the Levant : 
And how he teaz'd him near an hour 
With the grand signior and his pow'r : 
Then Athens' ruin'd domes explain'd. 
And what in Eg)'pt still remain'd. 
This talk Damoetas could not bear. 
For Pollio had himself been there ; 
Bu«- from some fellow of a college 
Would think the subjects worth his knowledge. 

The table now removM, again 
Began Damoetas to complain • 
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I knew Engenius in his prime, 
The best companion of his time ;_ 
But since he's got to yonder board, 
You never hear him speak a word. 
But tiresome schemes of navigation, 

The built of vessels and their station 

Such stuff* as spoils all conversation." 

Good Atticus, repeat the verse;B„ 
You lately said were made by Thyrsigf *' 
John at that instant introduces 
This very servant of the muses ; 
Damoetas starts, and in confusion. 

Cursing the d d ill-timed intrusion. 

Whispers the servant in his ear, 
*' John, be so good to call a chair;" 
And flies the spot, alarm*d with dreadf 
Lest Thyrsis should begin to read. 
And yet for all he holds his rule, 
Damoetas is in fact no fool ; 
For he would hardly chuse a groom 
To make his chair or hang his room » 
Nor with th' upholsterer discourse 
About the gianders^of his horse ; 
Nor send his wife to buy a tete 
To Puddledock or Billingsgate ; 
Nor if in labour, spleen, or trance. 
Fetch her Sir Thomas for Sir Hans ; 
Nor bid his coacliman drive o'nights 
To parish church instead of White's; 
No make his party or his bets 
With those who never pay their debts ; 
Nor a desert or wax and china 
Neglect the eatables, if any. 
To smell the chaplet in the middle. 
Or taste the Chelsea^hina. fiddle. 
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No. LII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2! 

Tb Mr. Fitz^dam. 
Sir, 

I HAVE been betrayed and ruined by the I 
of mankind. My father was a merchant of < 
derable note in this town ; but by unavoidable 1 
and misfortunes, he died two years ago, br 
hearted and insolvent. I was his only child, ar 
delight of his life. My education, my dress 
manner of living were such as would hardly 
discredited a young woman of fashion. Alas 
dear parent, to whose fondness I was indebte 
every advantage and enjoyment, intended to 
given me a considerable fortune ; but he died, 
have told you, and has left me to lament that 
not a beggar from my cradle* 

I was ignorant of his circumstances,' and thei 
felt not my misfortune in its full force until a n 
after his death: at which lime his creditors enl 
upon his house, sold all his furniture and effects 
left me nothing but my clothes and ti*inkets, v 
they had no right to take from me. 

In the days of my prosperity I had a maid-ser 
of whom I was extremely fond ; and to whom, 
her marriage with a reputable tradesman, I g 
little portion of fifty pounds, which were left n 
a relation. This young woman was lately beco 
widow ; and being left in but indifferent cir 
stances, she hired a large house near the Exch: 
and let lodgings for her support. It was to thi 
man that I fl<;w for shelter, being no more 
eighteen years of age, and, as my father often 
to tell me, too handsome to have friends. 

I do not mention this circumstance, indeed 
not, as any thing to be vain of: Heaven knowi 
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1 am humbled by it to the very dust, I only inlro- 
<luced it as the best excuse I could think of for tiie 
unkindness of my acquaintance. 

I was received by this favourite servant with great 
appearance of gratitude and esteem. She seem^ 
to pity my misfortunes, and to take eveiy. oppor- 
tunity of comforting and obliging me. 

Among the gentlemen that lodged at her houscy 
there was one whom she used to talk of with great 
pleasure. One day, after I had lived with her about 
a week, she told me that this gentleman had a great 
inclination to be known to me, and that if I had no 
objection to company, he would drink tta with me 
that afternoon. She had hardly done speaking, when 
the gentleman entered the room. I was angry in 
my heart at this freedom, but his genteel appearance 
and 'behaviour soon got the better of my resentment, 
and made me listen to his conversation with more 
than common attention. To be as short as I can, this 
first visit made me desirous of a second, that second 
of a third, and the third of a thousand more : all of 
which he seemed as eager to pay as I was willing lo 
receive. 

The house was so crowded with lodgers, that the 
mistress of it had only one parlour for herself and 
jne; and as she had almost constant employment at 
home, my lover had very few opportunities of en- 
tertaining me alone. But the presence of a third 
person did not hinder him from declaring the most 
tender and unalterable love for me- npr did it awe 
me from discovering how pleased and hai)py I was at 
the conquest I had made. 

In thjs delightful situation near a twelvemonth 
passed away ; during which time he would often la- 
ment his dependance upon an old uncle, who, he said, 
would most assuredly disinherit him, if he married 
a woman without a fortune. 

VOL.I. B b 
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I wanted no better reason for this dclav ; ai 
vraiting for an event that pix>niised me the poss 
of all I wished for, when my happiness was 
rupted by the most villanoiis contrivance tha 
was heard of. 

I had walked out one morning to buy some 
of silk, in order to finish the covering of a 
which I was working for my benefactress ; ai 
returning home through a by-coun, when, to 
expressible surprise, I found myself stopped 
men, who, producing what they called a writ 
me, hurried me into a coach, and conveyed n 
dead with tcn-or, to a wretched house whos( 
dows were guarded with iron bars. 

As soon as I had power to speak, I des 
know by whom and for what crime I was thus 
insulted. Tliey shewed me without hesitatic 
authority : by which it appeared that the worn; 
whom I lived had ordered me to he arrestc 
debt of thirty pounds, which she had sworn 
her for board and lodgings. <• It is impos 
cried I; •'she cannot have served me so! Thci 
« be some mistake in this! Send for her tl: 
<* ment! lam sure it is a mistake!" Very p 
« madam," answered one of the fellows with a 
<• but if you would take my advice, it shoul 
<« send for a gentleman instead of Uie plaint 
« young lady like you, madam, need not sta 
« for a debt of thirty pounds." " Go where 
«< you, sir," said I ; " tell her what has happ 
« me, and bid her hasten to me, if she woul 
" mv life." The fellow shook his head as V 
out, but promised to do as I directed. His con: 
asked me what I pleased to call for, and ex 
his meaning by telling me I was in a public 
I bid him call for what he liked, and charge it 
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nked me very civilly, and locking the door after 
eft me to myself, 

id now a little leisure to reflect upon this ad- 
e; but the more I thought of it, the greater 
y perplexity. I remained in this uncomfortable 
ise for near an hour, when I heard the door 
vith some precipitation, and saw my lover enter 
Dm with an astonishment not to be imagined, 
d God I" said he, snatching me to his arms, 
lis an apartment for my charmer ?...That in- 
lan woman l"..." What woman ?" said I, inter- 
j him; " can it be possible!"..." She owns it 
elf,'' answered he ; *' this professing friend, 
grateful servant, owns that she has arrested 
'. I was ready to faint at what I heard : but 
ring myself as well as I could, 1 enquired into 
)tives of this woman's cruelty. " Her motive" 
lied, " was avarice ; I had some words with 
two days a;2;o, andiihreatened her in jest that 
)uld leave her lodgSigs. She thought me in 
est ; and believing I was soon to marry the 
i\ whom I doated on, she determined to make 
t money she could of me, by arresting my 
jt girl. She was not mistaken when she guessed 

what haste I should discharge the debt." 
c, sir," continued he, turning to the bailiff, 
e full sum, and a gratuity for yourself. Come, 
am, let us exchange this detested place, for 
tments more worthy of you." 

coach that brought him to my prison was at 
)r. He immediately put me into it, and con- 

me to a lace-shop upon Ludgatc-hill. I re- 
i in the coach while he stcpt into the shop, 
)ntinued for a minute or two in conversation 
le mistress of it ; when returning to me with 
:heerfulness, he gave me joy of his success, 
nded me up stairs into pleasant and convenient 
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apKirtments. The exact order in which I found ev 
thing in these apartments put me upon obser? 
that the owner of them was a prophetess, and kr 
that I should have need of them that very morni 
My lover made no answer to my remark, but strs 
ing me in his arms, and almost pressing^ me to dej 
he called them my bridal apartments, and bid 
welcome to them as such. He then went down 
order dinner and a bottle of champaign from the 
vem, and returned to me with so much love and 
in his looks that I was charmed with him beyond! 
prcssion* When dinner was removed, and the s 
vant who attended us withdrawn, he said and look 
to many fond «nd endearing things, and mingl 
such caresses with his woi*ds and looks ; forcing up 
me at the same time three or four glasses of a wi 
I was not used to, that my heart, warm as it was 1 
fore with love and gratitude, consented to his t 
sires, and in one fatal mfbtent betrayed me to 
villain. * 

I lived in this guilty commerce until the effects 
it made me apprehensive of beirg a mother in afi 
weeks. I had often pressed him for the performan 
of his promises ; and was now resolved to be nw 
particularly urgent with him upon that subject; I 
instead of listening to me as I hoped he would, 
called hastily for his sword, and took leave of met 
til the evening. 

I expected his return with the utmost impatien 
The evening came ; another, and another after th; 
but I neither saw him nor heard from him. Uj 
the fourth day of his leaving me, I received a v 
from the mistress of the house, who, to my gr 
astonish men4:, addressed me in these words. 

" I thought, madam, at your entrance into t 
" house, that you were a married woman. The h 
« who hired the lodgings for you two days befc 
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*' gave me assurance that you were married."—. 
^ What lady I" cried I. " You amaze me ! I heard 
*^ not of these lodgings until I had taker, possession 
*^ of them. Be quick and tell me who was this 
^ lady?" " Alas!" answered my visitor, ** I knew 
" not until this morning that you were fallen into the 
•* snares of the worst of women, and the most artful 
• " of men." She saw my amazement ; but desiring 
my attention, proceeded thus : " As for the gentle- 
" man (if he deserves the name of one) you will 
" never see him more."...'* How, madam, never see 
" him more I" interrupted I...,My voice failed me as 
I uttered these words ;. and leaning backwards in my 
chair, I fainted away. She recovered me from my 
swoon, and then went on. " He has jusl now sent 
" his servant to discharge the lodgings ; of whom, 
" when I enquired how you were to be taken care 
" of in your approaching hour, his answer was, that 
** he had no commission to speak to such questions. 
^ Pray, madam," continued she, " is it true that 
" you were arrested in the street the morning of 
" your entrance into these lodgings ?" I told her 
yes. " The servant then is honest," she replied ; 
" he has given me your whole history. The con- 
" trivers of that arrest were the woman where you 
" Lodged, and the villain whom you trusted. Their 
** design was to fling you entirely into his power, that 
*^ he might use it to your destruction* - But do not 
^ despair, madam," added she, seeing me in the ut- 
most affliction ; '' all women are not monsters. I have 
** compassion upon your youth, and will assist you 
" in your distresses. These apartments are yours, 
<< until you desire to resign them : nor shall any 
^ thing be wanting that your situation shall require, 
^ or that a lady in happier circumstances would wish 
« to be provided with. And hereafter, if you should 
^ chuse to continue with me, and assist me in m^ 

Bb a 
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^ business, I will look upon you aa tny daaght 
" and forget every thing which has befallen you.' 

Oppressed as I was with grief and shame, : 
heart bounded at this proposal, 1 fell upon the n< 
of my benefactress, and bedewed it with my tea 
telling het as well as those tears would permit i 
that I was bound to her for ever, and would wish 
no other happiness than to love and please her. 

Three months are past since I have been the i 
tber of a sweet boy : m all which time I have ne 
seen (and I pray heartily that I may never see) 
inhuman father. The generous woman, who s 
ports me^ is even kinder to me than her prom 
She pays herself, she says, in the comfort! 
thought, that she has been an instrument in the h 
of Heaven to save me from destruction* She 
me yesterday, that the stratagem by which this ir 
ster got me into hU power, with every particola 
his behaviour to me before and after it, is his 
vourite subject in all companies. To deprive 1 
therefore of his principal pleasure, I have thou 
proper to take the story out of his hands, by tel 
it myself. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, . 

Amandj 
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.S, the necessary requisites for it in an author, 42. 

i\ Adams, his letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 247- 

r of i elicia and Bonario, 51 to 55. 

s his letter to Celimena, 215. 

I, her history, 276 to 282. 

IS Divines, why called so, 101. 

a» their boasting, 6. Their superiority over the mo- 

n -expensive dinners, 105. The skilfulness of their 

,106.. Unacquainted with the cure of the king's evil, 

ol-^ay, in danger of losing its influence by the altera- 
•f the style, 49. 

lot knowing people, explained, 247. 
his long suffering, humility and temperance, 103. 

B 

Lord) an observation of his, 6. ^>^ 

, their connection with the theatres, 4ESv 
r, story of an old one, 41. 

onde, the inventors of unintelligible writing, 127. 
, a view of it, 110. The contemplation of it how 
riating. 111. Abuses of it, 112. 
Mrs.) an account of one of her comedies, 234. 
(t)r.) a quotation of his oh the sudden death of an old 
•groom, 273. 

le efficacy of it in restraining travelling, 115. 
g-schools for young ladies, recommended to the care 
; administration, 220. 

lers, the patrons of learning, 104. Suspected of inte- 
l views, ibid. 
l.\. r.-i 2"; l;:m r/^ilns" the p^n^Acr.r , '^'iS. . 
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Breeches-maker's lady of Brentford, her boast in the stag^, 

coach, 256. 
Bride, disappointment of an old one, 179. ]' 

Broken heart, a disease not mentioned in the weekly bills. Ifi. 
Bucks, what, 122. Proposals for erecting an hospital Ui 

them, ibid. Their brutality to be imputed to the nq;UgaKS _ 

or fondness of their parents, 158. |{ 

Burlington, Earl of, a saying of his cqi the rebuilding of St' 

Paul's, Z68. 

c 

Cadmus, the inventor of letters, 127". 

Cards, the absurdity of fretting at them, 31. The playing at 

them for trifles, innocent and useful, 35. 
Carte, Mr. the historian, his knowledge of Somebody, 12& 
Celimena, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 216. 
Charles the lid. his zeal for the propagation of wantonness, S97t 
Cheheristany, princess of the Genies. her marriage with te 

king of China, 217. Her reasonable request, ibid. 
Chinese ornaments, all of our own invention, 57. 
Church, custom of going to it in the days of Christianity, lift 
Cibber, i^Mr.) his attempt to reform the stage, 28. Ul-tmted 

by a barbarous age, 29. 
Clarissa, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 159; 
Club, the jollity of one, how disturbed, 230-. 
Confectioner, a saying of onei 29. 
Cooks of the ancients, their great skill, 106. 
Country-races, detrimental to the nation, 87. 
Country-seats, propcial to excise day-light from them, 197. 
Criticism, a disease, 171. Cause of it, 172. How cured, 173* 
Critics, thdfr#ature and office, 6. 
Cuckold, a saying of one to a lady ia the Park, 41. 
Curate of York, his history, 16S. 

D 

Deaf, dumb and blind, the advantage of being so, 1. 
DeiTioivre, his calculation of good husbands and wives, Ill- 
Desserts, our great improvements in them, 30. 
Devil, let loose among us by the repeal of the witch act, 183. 
Dissimulation, sometimes a virtue, 229. 
Dodsley, Robert, his preferment, 39.. 
Duel, a remarkable one in Moorfields, 252. 
D^'ingi the folly of it, 125. How to prevent it, ibid. 
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E 

f persons of quality, how formed, 248. 
how improveablc by the encouragement of learning, 

on, an unlearned one, the disadvantages of it, 102. 

ent and modem education compared, 158. 

ns, their deification of vegetables, 243. 

, tlieir behaviour abroad, 114. 

hool, a custom of it, 113. 

e, better paint for the ladies than rouge, 195. 



f Modesty and Assurance, 8. Of the old man, the 
and the ass, 65. 

I, preferred to elegance and grace, 267. 
and Bonario, an allegory, 51 to 55. 
lam, Mr. his ^uack advertisement, 3. His advertise- 
to the wits, 6. His high opinion of himself, 7. His 
irion never to be personal, 42. His tenderness for the 
ers of both theatres, ibid. His aversion to write com- 
mts on himself, 66. His deficiency in epistolary writ- 
57. His great discovery, 147. His indulgence to the 
nistration, 178. His dislike and reconciliation to the 
iage-bill, ib. His intention of nailing horse-shoes to 
iresholds of certain doors in this metropolis, as a charm 
>st the witchcrafts of gaming and jacobitism» 186. His 
cation of great people, 248. His objections to a hired 
ot or post-chaise, 255. His desire to communicate 
iness to his correspondents, ibid. His adventure in the 
Isor stage-coach, 256. His great knowledge in the 
s of child-birth, 257. His good opinion of the present 
5, 260. Is glad to be alive in them, ibid. The 
utility of his labours, 261. Ingratitude of the public in 
ig ofFno more than three thousand of his papers weck- 
»id. Neglected by the ministers, ibid. Invited by no 
igh or county to represent them in Parliament, 262. 
I^eat complaisance for the times, notwithstanding their 
age of him, ibid. 

s, women so called, 32. Their behaviour at an Assem- 
i Thames-street, 34, 35, 
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G 

Gardening, the elTect of it in thb Idiig;d(im» 72, Its luhioii 

the reigii of king Williain, 73. How altered by Kent, 7^ 
Garrick, Mr. his refinement on Mr. Rich, 26. Advised to ti 

hariequin, and ^vhy, 44. 
Gascony, the in:eudant of, his dessert, ^, 
Gedoyn, Abbe, his amour with Ninon L'£nclo8, 153. 
Gentleman, or man of honour, what, 263. 
Germans, their discoveries in medicine, 149. 
Glastonbury thcrn, its infallibility, 47. Proposal to re 

la'c the style bv it, ibid. 
Good-humour, the most necessary virtue of a wife, 218. E 

troved bv contrcul, ibid. 
Good sort of men, \vhat„ 227. 

Gonzaga, Lucrciia, her letter to her house-keeper, 67. 
Gonzales de Castro, his story, 1. 
Goths and Vandals, their simpliScation of their ideas of 

nGur, 263. 
Great men, their dinners, how exhilirating td authors, 1 

Losers by shutting; their doors against learned men, ; 

wh.v, 105. 

Ore;- Fryars. of ihc order of St. George, their abstinence! 

dev')tion, 145. 
Growlers, men so called, 31. 

H 

Happiness, onlv constitutional, 78. Difficulty of obtaimn] 

147. 
Harlequin, his indelicacy, 234. 

Hats, the indecency of ladies wearing them at church, 155 
Hearty, Francis, his le:tcr to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 230. 
Heaven open to all men, title of a book, to what compa 

217. 
Henry the lid. of France, his passion for the duchess of 

lentinois, 150. 
Hierogly])lHcs, the uncertainty of them in writing, 127. 
High birth, the best proof of h in a lady's complexion, w 

223. 
Holdfast, Prudentia, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 222. 
Honnetement, the expence of appearing so, 92. 
Honour, its proper signification, 163, 164. Complex idea 

it sim])lified by the Goths and Vandals, ibid. 
Horses, English, how valuable abroad, 82 
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husband, the head of his wife, how, 219. His unfitness to 
govern himself, 220. How obliged to his wife, for easing 
him of that troublesome office, 221. 

rJusbands, good ones, fewer of them than of good wives, 111. 

I J 

Pacobites, their zeal and ingenuity, 130. A female one dan- 
gerous, unless ugly or an old maid, 221. 

r ames the lid. a saying of his to his courtiers at St. Germain, 
38. 

Tames the 1st. his curing the king's evil, 125. Corroborated 
by the ingenious Mr. Carte, ib. 

Tames, Dr. the efficacy of his powders, 120. 

Tew bUl, anxiety to repeal it, 267. 

I^ews, not to be prayed for at church, and why, 233. 

Indiscretion, applied to the conduct of a lady, what, 213. 

Irish, their expostulations with the dead, 162. 

Italians, their forms for writing letters, 67. 

lolio, his letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 27. 

K 

Kent, Mr. the calvin of our reformation in gardening, 29. 

Xifang, Mr. a Chinese upholsterer, 208. 

Kitty, Miss, her behaviour to a colonel of the guards under 

Westminster-bridge, 212. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, a story of him, 269. His reply to Mr. 

Pope, 270. 

L 

Ladies, their pursuit of nature in their dress, 30. How to be 
benefited by their encouragement of learning, 106. Their 
undressing to go abroad, 118. Their sovereignty over their 
husbands serviceable to the state, 220. 

Learning and virtue, cause and effect, 103. 

Letter from a country curate on borrowing money of a friend, 
11. From Julio, on our approaches towards nature, 26. 
From H. S. on the present passion for Chinese ornaments, 
65. From an officer in quarters, requesting that the paper of 
the World may have some religion in it, 60. From a cler- 
g^yman, desiring it may have no religion in it, 61. From 
Fhilologos, complaining of its inaccuracies, 61. From A* 
B. in praise of its inaccuracies, 62. From Tom Tcllrruth, 
complaining of the story of Mrs. Wihon, 63. From a lady, 
commending the story of Mrs. Wilson, 63. From Arnicas, 
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requesting g^rave paj)ers, 6 k From Doiirillac, deuringfi^l 
ones, 65. From Lucretia Gonzaga, to her house-keeper, 9.1^ 
From Maximilian, emperor of Germany, to Mai;gaTet,ML 
chess of Savov-i his daughter, 68. From the lady AnaJ 
widow of the earls of Dorset and Pembroke, to Sir JoKpilL 
Williamson, 70. From York, giving an account of the m 
tor of South-green and his wife, 76. From R. D. givingtiKl^ 
history of a tour to Paris, 88. From J. T. on romances, 911 
From H. M. on the connection of learning and virtue, KUl 
From Cosmojyhilos, giving advice to Mr. Fitz-Adaa,!' 
108. From John Softly, on the proper observation of S»! 
day, 111. From S. L. on the nakedness of the ladies, 112| 
From Eton-school, en travelling and playing truant, llil 
From P. P. on the abuses of Bedlam, 119. From J. T.| 
giving an account of three monasteries lately erected in 
this town, 142. From R. D. on the behaviour of his son 
abroad, 153. From G. D. at Rome, to his father, 15i 
From his governor to the same, 156. From Clarissa, <■ 
the ladies wearing hats at church, 159. From W. S. on 
the injustice of her lover, 161. From W. B. giving the 
history of his inisfoKuner., 164. From B. D. on the ntt-' 
lady of criticism, 172. From a bride of fifty-six, com-' 
plaining of her disappointment, 179. From Nic. Limber- 
tongue, containing his history and qualifications for a cor- 
rcsptondent, 212. From Rusticus, on the art of killing 
Bunnuer in the counrn', l'J4. From Marv Truman, on 
the miseries of toad-eating, 198. From Samuel Simpe, 
describing his house in the country, 207. From Celimena, 
on the fatal ccnsequenccs of her puring her stays. 216. 
From Prudeutia HoUifast, on tl.o uiidu'ifulness of her ne- 
phews and nieccb 222. Fr^-Ui Sophia ShufP.e, on the dan- 
gers and teni])*a'.ions of a couniry life, 223 From Frai'.cis 
Hearty, on the dulne- s of his cJub by the admission of a 
member of fine breeding, 2:>0. From Philocosmos, 232. 
From J. M. advising the omission of the prayer for Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels, 23 >. From S. W. upon pantomimes, 
234. On pride, 234. From W. R. in vindication of posts, 
242. From P. B. on the ill-breeding of great men, 245. 
From Abraham Adams, on the art of not knowing people. 
2i7. Frv)m Mary Muzzy, on the e.\]?loits of her family 
2S0. From one of ;he Qiiulity of Brentford, 255. On tl« 
vari«»us reasons for coming to town, 266. From Amanda 
containing the history of her ill-usage, 276 
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onguc, Nic. his letter and history, 213. Abstracts 

(lis other letters, 212. 

•ople, their propensity to speak evil of dignities, 249. 

e great cordial of life, 147. Old women the proper 

s of that passion, 148. 

e XlVih, his attachment to Madame de Maintenon, 

of the Romans, imitated, not equalled, by the present 

06. 

M 

[lonour, a true one, what, 262. 

lady, her remark on the pantomime of the Qenii, 28. 
iun, emperor of Germany, his character, 68. His let- 
his daughter, 70. 

spirit about town, what, 121. Proposal for erecting 
,pital for their confinement, 122. 
i, how obliged to Lord Bacon, 6. Their bashfulness, 
uperior to the ancients in the art of healing, 124. 
infallible method of curing the king's evil, 125. 

of young gentlemen of fashion, 2. 

and Assurance, a fable, 8. 

ries, three of them erected in this metropolis, 143. 
the mortification of borrowing it, 11. 
Dr. his scheme to prevent the contagion of criticism, 

ne, an observation of his, 78. 

), natives of that country, their regard for horses, 88. 
Greek and Latin ones, satisfactory and entertaining 
se who do not understand them, 5. 
Mary, her letter to Mr, Fitz-Adam, 250. 

N 
2ss of the ladies, emblematical of their innocence, 117. 
our approaches to it, 26. In dress, 27. In gardening, 
[n deserts, 30. 
rket races described, 85. 

^'Enclos, her amours from the age of fifty-six to 
, 151. 

O . 

cc of wives, only a temporary command, 119. 
hclor, a story of one, 41. 
nen, the proper objects of sensual love, 149* 
I. c c 
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Fantomimes, their dignity and innocence, 44. Not aJtogetk 

perfect. 2j4. Wherein faulty, 235. More obliged fortb 

beantict to the carpenter ^han the wit, ibid. Obsenrati(m 

a person of quality upon thenn, ib. 
Paris, a tour to it, 89. 
Parthen'issa, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 131. Her Platoii 

amour wiih a captain of dragoons, 132. 
Paulina LoUio, her appearance at a subscription masquerad 

106. 
Persons of honour, different from men of honour, 265- 
Persons of quali'.y, naturally short-sighted, 250. Mistak 

occasioned by it, 251. 
Pierot, his indelicacy, 384. 
Pompon, a description of one, 95. 
Pope, Mr. a stor\- of him, 270, 
Pompaea, the wife of Nero, her warm bath, 106. 
Posts, their uscfulner.s to mankind, *42. How esteemed by tl 
ancieiv.r., .2'i3. Their aversion to drunkard's 244. The 

cruelties to the blind atoned for by their services to t 

lame, ib. 
Powder, grey, to be used only by young ladies, 95. 
Pride, the source of almost every guilt and misery, 247. 
Play, the great advantage of it to the ladies, "226. 
Puffing, the benefit of it 2 
Pumpldn, Sir Josiah, his character and history, 251. 

a 

Qiialit}- of Brentford, ^,56^ 

Quiet, domestic, the motive to more of our action^ than ' 
care to own, 91. 

R 

Race-horses, their pedigree how attended to, 85. 

Races at Ncwmarlxct, considered, 83 

Rambii ig, prop.:sal for an act against it, and what, 117. 

Reproof, never so eiucacious as when tempered wi.h good- 
mour, 159. 

Romances, the present age over-run with them, 98. Heroic oi 
written ab.ve nature, 99. Modem ones, written below nati 
100. Judicious ones, afleasingway of instruction, ib. N 
to be licensed except stamped Richardson or Fielding, 1 

Rouge, the consequence of using it, 97. 

Rusticus^ his let;cronthe art of kifling summer in the coun 
194. 
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Ruzvanschad, king of China, his maniautt with the princett 
Cheheristany, from the Persian tales, zR'. 

S 
Satire, general, bad consequences of it, 41. 
Scarlet Friars, of the order of St. James, their numbers and 

characters, 146. 
Seconds, in a duel, on \srhat conditions to fight, 254! 
Seneca, an observation of his, 41. 
Senesino, his puerility in the character of Alexander, 28. Whftt 

happened to him in the opera of Rinaldo, ib. 
Sensual love, the proper objects of it, who, 147. 
Serjeant, his advice to his ensign who was beating him, 6, 
Sevignc, Madame de, the pattern of eloquent writing, 67* 
Shuffle, Sophia, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam 223. 
Sign-posts, their utility, 245. 

Simple, Samuel, history of his wife and country-house, 207.^ 
Simplicity, the principal excellence in all the perfornnances of 
art, 137. Its effects considered in painting, ib. In architecture^ 
1;)8. In music, ib. In writing, 140. In dress, 141. In morals, 
ib. 
Sof'ly, John, his letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 109. 
Somebody, how cured by Somebody of the king's evil, 126.. 
Souih-grcen, rector of, and his wife, their history, 82. 
Specifics, unknown to the ancients, 124. 
Spirit, its superior excellence to matter, 137. 
Stage-coach, vanity of those who travel in it, 256. 
Stuarts, family of them, for what remarkable, 184. 
Style, new, the inconvenience* of it, 48. 
Summer, how to make it endurable in the country, 199. 
Sunday, the abuse of it, 109. Instituted as a day of rest, 110. 
Intention of it perverted by going to church, ibid. Lying 
in bed the only vay of keeping it, 101. 

T 

Taste, a word used v»ithout ideas, 55. How to be applied, 56, 
Common acceptation of it, 159. 

Thea^res, their connexion with the bagnios, 43. 

Theodore, king of Corsica, his character and history, 37. A 
benefit play proposed for his enlargement, 38. A subscrp- 
tion for a subsidy opened for him at Mr. Dodsle} 's, 38. 

Tour to Paris, 89. 

Travellinp^, the passion for it how to be cured, 116. 

Toovev, Thomas, his advertisement, 232. 
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Verses on the absuroity of not convening with men in ike 

sciences they profess, 273. 
Villa, a description of one, 79. 
Villiers, Chevalier de, his passion for his mother, 152. Hii 

catastrophe, ibid. 
Virtue, not secure of immediate happiness, and why, 51. In- 1 

separable from learning, 102. 
Vivifying drops, their amazing effects, 125. 
Vovagc from Vauxhall to Whitehall in a dark night under i 

tilt, 213. 

w 

Ward, Dr. the efficacy of his drop and pill, 125. 

Welch collier, story of one, 267. 

Westminster-bridge, an adventure under it, 213. 

Whim, a better word for taste, 55. 

Whipping-post, the benefit of it, 243. 

Whist, people's behaviour at it censured, 31. The essentials 
of it, 225. 

White's, gentlemen there, their scheme for the advancenoelit 
of learning, 107- 

White Friars, an order of monks near St. Jamos's, 144. Diffi- 
culties of being admitted into their society, ib. Their ab- 
stinence, penance, and mortification, 145. 

Wilson, Mrs. her story, 16. Concluded, 21. ' 

Wirtenburgh, duke of, his desert, 30. 

Witch act, the mischiefs of its repeal, 182. i 

Witchcraft, instances of people under its influence, 184. ^ 

Witches, by what tokens to know them, 186. How to defeat ] 
their fascinations, ib. ■ 

Wives, good ones, more numerous than good husbands, 111. 
Their fitness to govern, 220. How to keep them in good 
humour, 221. 

Women, superior to men in epistolary writing, 66. 

World, the design of the paper so called, 4. Various opinioni 
concerning it, 61. Supplemental to the laws„ 89. 

Writers of modem romances, their ignorance of life, 99. 

Y 

Young women, not the proper objects of sensual love, 148. 
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